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PREFACE. 


THE  spirit  of  emigration  to  the  west- 
ern States,  has  been  of  late  years  with- 
out a  parallel  in  the  history  of  any  coun- 
try, which,  if  continued,  cannot  but  raise 
this  portion  of  the  union  equal  in  popu- 
lation and  riches  to  most  of  the  other 
States. 

A    well-digested    Guide,    therefore, 

of    the  various    topics  of   information, 

which  is  so  necessary  and  requisite  to 

those  who  intend  settling  in  the  western 

^country,  cannot  but  be  considered  as  a 

L  most  desirable  acquisition.     A  book  on 

:  the  same  subject  having  exceeded  the 

^^Jlimits  which  suited  the  convenience  of 

^  many  readers,  it  became  obvious  that  a 

^'  work  upon  a  more  moderate  scale,  and 

^  suited  for  the  pocket,  was  much  wanted, 

3  The  compiler  has  carefully  selected  his 

^  materials  from  the  most  approved  writers, 

r  particularly  from  Brackenridge,  Brown, 

^/^  and  Kilbourn;  as  also  from  the  informa- 
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tion  of  several  respectable  aud  intelligent 
characters^  and  permitted  nothing  to  es- 
cape his  notice  which  Avould  in  any 
manner  be  interesting  to  those  for  whom 
this  work  is  intended,  whether  considered 
as  speculators  or  settlers,  so  that  alto- 
gether he  trusts  it  will  be  found  a  most 
useful  book  of  reference. 


KENTUCKY. 


BOUNDARIES,  EXTENT,  SOIL,  PRODUCE,  TRADft, 
AND  PRICES  OP  LAND. 

THIS  State  is  situated  between  82°  51' and 
89°  20' west  Ion.  and  36°  30'  and  39°  20'  north 
lat.  and  bounded  on  the  north  and  north  west 
by  the  river  Ohio,  which  separates  it  from  the 
state  of  Ohio,  and  Indiana  and  Illinois  territo- 
ries; west  by  the  river  Mississippi,  which  di- 
vides it  from  the  Missouri  territory;  and  east 
by  Virginia.  Its  length  from  east  to  west  is  328 
miles;  breadth  from  north  to  south  183  miles. 
Its  area  is  40,l00  square  miles,  or  25,669,900 
acres,  contains  S4  counties  and  is  entitled  to 
send  ten  members  to  Congress.  The  soil  is  ex- 
tremely fertile;  and  is  eitherblaek  or  tinged  with 
alight  ordeepvirmillion,  or  the  colour  of  dark 
ashes.  The  forests  produce  the  beech,  sugar 
maple,  sycamore,  cottonwood,  hackberry,  hick- 
ory, oak,  chesnut,  gam,  poplar.elm,  black  wal- 
nut, cucumber  and  honey  locust,  with  several 
species  of  flowering  shrubs.  The  bottom  of  the 
Kentucky  side  of  the  Ohio,  to  that  of  Big  Sandy, 
will  average  one  mile  in  width,  and  although  in 
many  places  subject  to  periodical  inundations, 
it  is  cleared  and  ia  a  high  state  of  cultivation, 
A  2 
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A  tract  about  20  miles  wide,  aloftg  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio,  is  hilly,  broken  land,  but  the  soil  is 
rich,  and  the  greatest  part  could,  with  facility, 
be  improved.  Between  this  strip,  Big  Sandy 
and  Green  rivers,  and  the  western  counties 
comprises  the  most  fruitful  site  in  the  state, 
containing  the  counties  of  Mason,  Fleming, 
Montgomery,  Clark,  Bourbon,  Fayette,  Scott, 
Harrison,  Franklin,  Woodford,  Mercer,  Jesse- 
mine,  Madison,  Girrard.  Logan,  Casey,  Lin- 
coln, Washington,  and  Green.  This  very  ex- 
tensive tract  is  intersected  by  Little  Sandy, 
Licking,  Kentueky  and  Salt  rivers,  the  land 
gradually  rising  and  descending  alternately, 
without  any  swamps. 

The  valleys  in  point  of  fertility,  as  also,  as 
to  soil  and  timber  are  not  inferior  to  the  uplands. 
The  trees,  which  seldom  average  more  than  20 
to  an  acre,  are  small  and  straight,  except  near 
the  principal  streams;  where,  in  general,  the 
timber  is  oak;  the  soil  to  the  distance  of  3  or 
4  miles  difficult  to  cultivate,  being  hard  and 
sterile,  and  not  well  watered,  yet  in  many 
places  several  durable  springs  are  found. 

The  counties  in  the  eastern  and  southeastern 
parts  of  the  state  bordering  the  Virginia  andTen- 
nessee  frontiers,  by  the  branches  of  theAllegha- 
ny  and  Cumberland  Mountains:  where  the  Big 
Sandy,  liicking,  Kentucky  and  Cumberland 
rivers  have  their  sources,  the  surrounding  lands 
have  been  furrowed  by  the  small  streams 
into  sharp  hills,  long  crooked  ridges  and 
hollows  The  hills  are  covered  with  oak, 
chesnut,  hickory,  gum,  elm,  and  poplar,  and 


the  valleys  with  1)eeeh,sugar  map]e,elm, poplar, 
blaek  walnut  and  haekberry;  in  the  bottom  of 
the  gwlts,  it  is  extremely  woody,  and  the  trees 
grow  to  a  most  extraordinary  size,  particular- 
ly the  poplar,  which  are  of  immense  heij2;ht, 
and  often  measure  eight  feet  in  diameter.  The 
areas  of  these  gulfs  are  from  1  to  50  acres, 
level  at  the  bottom,  and  covered  with  a  thick 
growth  of  cane.  The  water  of  the  brooks 
which  flows  from  the  springs,  is  excellent  and 
durable,  and  the  soil  rich,  and  producing  fine 
crops  of  corn  aad  potatoes,  principally  in  Nel- 
son county.  Between  the  RolUn's  fork  of 
Salt  and  Green  Rivers,  is  a  tract  of  country 
about  40  miles  square,  mostly  cleared  and  in- 
terspersed with  plains  and  strips  of  good  grass 
lands,  which  afford  good  pasturage  for  raising 
of  cattle.  Small  tracts  of  the  same  quality 
of  land  are  found  upon  great  and  little  Barren 
Rivers.  In  these  soils  the  timber  is  uniform- 
ly oak,  chesuut,  hickory,  gum,  lyn.  poplar, 
and  cucumber.  The  "  Oak"  or  "  Knob"  dis- 
trict includes  the  counties  of  Pulasky,  Wayne, 
Rock  Castle,  Knox,  Cumberland,  Warren, 
Barren,  Livingston,  and  Christian. 

The  Legislature  of  Kentucky,  in  the  year 
1800,  made  a  gratuitous  grant  of  this  extensive 
tract  to  actual  settlers.  Every  actual  settler 
was  entitled  to  400  acres.  Although  at  these 
times  the  land  was  considered  of  little  value, 
it  proves  to  be  excellent  for  grain  and  raising 
of  cattle.  These  lands  will  yield  from  50  to  60 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  18  of  rye,  and  40 
of  oats,  an  acre.      In   the  swails   and  {lalS| 
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tobaceo,  indigo,  and  cotton,  yield  abundantly, 
but  the  soil  appears  to  be  peculiarly  suitable  to 
tobacco.  The  gardens  produce  every  escu- 
lent plant,  including  Irish  potatoes,  to  per- 
fection. The  bottoms  of  Cumberland  running 
on  the  boundary  lines  on  the  Kentucky  side, 
are  not  so  subject  to  inundations,  nor  so  wide 
as  those  of  the  Ohio;  the  soil  is  gravelly  clay, 
or  loam  of  a  vermillion  colour.  In  the  poplar 
timber  lands  it  is  a  deep  coloured  moiUd,  rich, 
durable,  and  capable  of  producing  100  bushels 
of  corn  an  acre. 

The  inhabitants  in  the  settled  counties, 
have  in  general  elegant  s-tone,  brick,  and 
frame  houses,  calculated  in  every  respect  for 
domestic  comfort.  In  the  new  settlements, 
they  generally  reside  in  log  houses,  erected 
according  to  the  taste  and  convenience  of  the 
owner.  The  salubriousness  of  the  climate, 
appears  adapted  to  every  constitution.  The 
winter  commences  at  Christmas,  seldom  contin- 
ues longer  than  2  or  3  months ;  the  snow  rarely 
falls  deep,  or  lies  long  j  the  climate  is  so  tem- 
perate that  cattle  can  subsist  without  fodder: 
this^with  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  have  pro- 
duced for  a  number  of  years  a  more  rapid 
emigration  to  this  State  from  Europe,  than  to 
any  other  State  m  the  union.  The  principal 
articles  of  cultivation,  with  the  raising  of 
cattle  and  hogs,  appear  to  be  wheat,  corn, 
rye,  oats,  flax,  hemp,  (which  often  produces 
from  700  to  1,000  weight)  and  tobacco,  the 
soil  not  being  in  general  well  adapted  for 
the  growth  of  cotton  or  indigo  j  the  exporta- 


tion  consisting  chiefly  of  hemp,  flax,  tobacco, 
bacon,  hams,  and  bread  stufl's. 

Several  tracts  of  land  which  sold  30  years 
a^o  at  50  cents  and  less,  now  produce  from 
50  to  100  dollars  an  acre.  At  present  the 
general  price  of  land  in  this  State,  is  from  25 
to  50  dollars  an  acre,  and  from  that  sum  to 
one  hundred  dollars,  according  to  the  soil  and 
local  situation.  The  town  lots  in  the  principal 
cities,  average  from  5,000  dollars  to  40,000 
a  lot.  In  the  small  towns,  from  1,000  to  5,000 
dollars  a  lot,  and  in  the  new  settlements  from 
100  to  1,000  dollars  a  lot.  Several  very  large 
tracts  of  land  remain  uncleared  in  the  several 
counties  of  Bracken,  Campbell,  Pendleton, 
Harrison,  Greenup,  Floyd,  Gallatin,  Boone, 
Lewis,  Green,  Fleming,  Henry,  Knox,  and 
Clay. 


POPULATION  OF  THE  SEVERAL  COUN- 
TIES  IN   THE  YEAR  1816. 


Counties. 

Fopulation. 

Chief  Tewns. 

Adair 

7,000 

Columbia 

Baner 

12,000 

Glasgow 

Boone' 

4,200 

Burlington 

Bracken 

3,800 

Augusta 

Bourbon 

20,000 

Paris 

Butler 

2,500 

Morgan  town 

Bullet 

5,000 

fehepherdsville 

Clark 

12,300 

Winchester 

Casey 

3,700 

Liberty 

Campbell 

3.500 

Newport 

Christian 

12,000 

Hopkinsonvilie 
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Counties. 

CumberlaBd 

Clay 

Caldwell 

Estle 

Fayette 

Franklin 

Fleming 

Floyd 

Gallatia 

Greenup 

Creen 

Grayston 

Girrard 

Henry 

Harrison 

Henderson 

Harden 

Hopkins 

Jessamine 

Jefferson 

Knox 

Livingston 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Logan 

Mason 

Mercer 

Madison 

Muhlenbergh 

Montgomery 

Nicholas 

Nelson 

Ohio 


Population, 

Chief  Towns. 

7,000 

Burkesvilte 

3,600 

Manchester 

5,000 

Eddy  Grove 

3,200 

33,000 

Lexington 

8,500 

Frankfort 

9,000 

Flemingsburgh 

3,600 

Prestonville 

3,800 

Port  William 

3,500 

Greenupsburg 

7,100 

Grcensbury 

3,400 

9,700 

Lancaster 

7,000 

New  Castle 

8,100 

Cynthiana 

5,000 

Henderson 

7,800 

Elizabeth  Town 

3,100 

Madisonville 

8,600 

Nicholsville 

13,800 

Louisville 

6,000 

Barboursville 

4,000 

Smithland 

3,500 

Clarksville 

9,000 

Stanford 

13,600 

Russelville' 

13,000 

Washington 

13,100 

Danville 

16,000 

Richmond 

4,400 

Greenville 

13,600 

Mountsterling 

5,000 

Ellisville 

14,600 

Beardstown 

4,000 

Hartford 

11 

Counties. 

Topulation, 

Chief  Towns: 

Pulaski 

7,000 

Somerset 

Pendleton 

3,200 

Falmouth 

Roekcastle 

1,900 

Mountvernoii 

Scott 

12,700 

Georgetown 

Shelby 

15,000 

Shelbyville 

Wayne 

5,600 

Monticello 

Washington. 

13,600 

Springfield 

Warren 

12,200 

Bowling  Green 

Woodford 

9,900 

Versailles. 

'^22,900 

NAVIGABLE 

RIVERS. 

Miles; 

Big  Sandy 

60 

Cumberland  and  its  branches                        700 

Green  River  and  forks 

360 

Kentucky 

240 

Licking 

110 

Mississippi 

75 

Ohio  on  the  Northern  Frontiers                    510 

Salt  River 

145 

Tennessee 

98 

Trade  Water 

59 

RIVERS. 

The  Big  Sandy  rises  in  the  Allegheny  moun- 
tains near  the  heads  of  Clinch  and  Cumberland, 
and  forms  part  of  the  boundary  line  between 
Kentucky  and  Virginia}  it  is  200  yards  wide  at 
its  mouth,  and  branches  into  the  North  East, 
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aud  Soutk  forks,  40  miles  from  its  entrance  into 
the  Ohio:  it  is  navigable  to  the  Audseioto 
mountains. 

The  following  creeks  and  rivulets  enter  the 
Ohio  between  the  mouths  of  Big  Sandy  and 
Licking;  they  are  from  18  to  72  miles  long, 
and  from  10  to  30  yards  wide  at  their  mouths, 
and  are  mostly  navigable  for  small  boats  and 
canoes:  Little  Saady,  (below  Big  Sandy)  23 
miles,  Tigers  creek,  21;  Connoeonneque,  19; 
Salt  Lick  creek,  14;  Sycamore,  18;  Crooked 
creek,  13;  Cabin  creek,  2;  Brook  creek,  6; 
Limestone,  (small)  3;  and  Bracken,  22. 

Licking  river  heads  in  the  south  east  corn- 
er of  the  state,  near  the  sources  of  Cumberland 
river,  pursues  a  north  western  course,  and  falls 
into  the  Ohio  at  Newport,  opposite  Cincinnati. 
In  long  draughts  this  river  is  nearly  fordable, 
hut  in  high  water  it  swells  to  a  respectable 
size. 

The  Kentucky  rises  in  the  mountains  in  the 
S.  E.  corner  of  the  state,  and  interlocks  with 
the  head  waters  of  Licking  and  Cumberland. 
It  runs  a  N.  W.  course,  and  falls  into  the  Ohio 
at  Port  William,  77  miles  above  Louisville. 
It  is  150  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  is  navi- 
gable 150  miles.  It  receives  the  north  and 
south  forks,  which  rise  in  the  hills  near  Cum- 
berland river,  and  runs  nearly  north.  The 
streams  are  considerable,  and  enter  the  maia 
branch,  about  two  miles  apart,  in  Madison  coun- 
ty. 

Dicks,  a  small  river  which  rises  in  Lincoln 
county,  and  by  running  N.  N.  W.  falls  into  the 
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left  bank  of  the  Kentucky  below  the  mouth  of 
Hickman.  It  is  about  52  miles  long,  and  60 
yards  wide  at  its  mouth ;  its  current  is  very 
rapid,  and  its  course  confined  by  precipices 
nearly  300  feet  high  of  limestone  and  white 
marble.  Elkhorn  enters  the  Kentucky  8  miles 
below  Frankfort,  is  50  yards  wide  at  its  mouth, 
and  has  two  forks,  the  N.  and  S.  The  first 
heads  near  Lexington,  and  the  second  near 
Georgetown.  These  branches  water  Scott  and 
Fayette  counties,  and  are  very  rapid,  and  capa- 
ble of  driving  machinery.  Eagle  creek  rises 
in  Harrison  county,  and  empties  into  the  Ken- 
tucky 50  miles  above  its  mouth,  running  N.  W. 

Salt  River  rises  in  Mercer  county;  has  three 
branches  issuing  in  the  same  county^  and  enters 
the  Ohio  20  miles  below  Louisville.  It  is  150 
yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  navigable  150 
miles,  and  waters  Jefferson,  Greenup,  Wash- 
ington and  Mercer  counties. 

Green  River  has  its  sources  in  Lincoln  coun- 
ty. It  pursues  a  western  course,  and  enters  the 
Ohio  200  miles  below  Louisville,  and  50  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  Cumberland.  It  is  200 
yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  navigable  for 
boats  200  miles.  Its  course  is  N.E.  It  receives 
in  its  progress  a  great  number  of  tributary 
streams,  the  principal  of  which  is  Great  Barren 
river,  which  also  spreads  into  several  forks, 
heading  near  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee. 
Little  Barren  river  heads  in  Bullett  county,  and 
enters  the  right  branch  of  Green  river  50  miles 
below  the  mouth  of  Great  Barren.    Moiigh  riv- 
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er  rises  from  the  S.  E.  enters  Green  river  50 
miles  above  its  entrance  into  the  Ohio;  and  Pan- 
ther's creek  comes  in  from  the  S.  E.  26  miles 
from  the  Ohio. 

TRADEWATEuRiverheadsinChristian  coun- 
ty, in  the  bend  of  Cumberland  river,  is  about  TO 
yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  80  mites  lon^,  and 
running  a  N.  W.  course,  falls  into  the  Ohio 
300  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Green  river,  or 
about  an  equal  distance  from  the  mouth  of  Green 
and  Cumberland. 

Cumberland  River  rises  near  the  south 
fork  of  Big  Sandy,  in  the  S.  E.  corner  of  the 
state,  80  miles  belov^  its  head.  It  passes  the 
Tennessee  boundary  line,  and  runs  about  40 
miles  in  that  state,  and  then  re-eifters  Kentuc- 
ky; but  by  a  curviture  of  50  miles,  seperates 
Wayne  county  from  Pulaski.  It  then  turns  to 
the  *S.  W.  and  advances  into  the  state  of  Ten- 
nessee. After  meandering  about  200  miler 
through  that  country,  turns  to  the  N.  W.  passes 
by  Nashville  into  Kentucky,  and  unites  with 
the  Ohio  in  a  W.  direction,  1116  miles  below 
Pittsburgh.  It  is  300  yards  wide  at  its  mouth, 
and  navigable  for  large  vessels  to  Nashville, 
where  it  is  190  yards  wide,  and  from  Nashville 
upwards  of  300  miles  for  boats  of  15  tons.  At 
Nashville  it  is  20  feet  deep  from  November  to 
June,  but  it  frequently  rises  40,  50,  and  even 
60  feet,  and  overflows  a  great  part  of  the  low 
grounds.  The  navigation  from  Nashville  to  th« 
Ohio  for  about  200  miles  is  safe  and  easy. 
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Red  Riyer  heads  in  Cumberland  county,  is 
80  yards  wide  and  50  miles  long,  and  runs  a  S. 
W.  course  into  Cumberland  river. 

Tennessee  river  runs  about  75  miles  in  Ken- 
tucky before  it  enters  the  Ohio. 

Kaskinampas  River  waters  the  western  end 
of  the  state;  it  heads  near  the  Tennessee  and 
runs  a  western  course,  enters  the  Mississippi 
about  half  way  between  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio 
and  New  Madrid. 


TOWNS,  VILLAGES  AND  SETTLEMENTS. 

Maysville,  formerly  Limestone,  is  situated 
in  Mason  eouniy,  and  stands  on  the  bank  of 
the  Ohio,  just  below  Limestone  creek,  is  about 
275  miles  by  land  from  Pittsburgh,  and  453 
miles  by  water.  This  is  the  oldest  and  most 
accustomed  landing  place  on  the  Ohio  for  the 
state  of  Kentucky,  the  landing  is  good  and  the 
mouth  of  the  creek  affords  a  safe  harbor  for 
boats.  It  contains  upwards  of  400  houses, 
mostly  of  brick,  and  built  in  an  elegant  style; 
40  stores;  2  hat  manufactories,  one  belonging  to 
John  Mitchell  &  Co.  upon  an  extensive  scale; 
2  copper  and  tin  manufactories;  2  saddler  shops, 
1  cabinet  and  chair  maker;  l  tobacco  manu- 
factory; 2  silversmiths  &  watch  makers;  3 
marehant  tailors;  several  large  inns,  1  printing 
office  from  which  issues  the  Eagle,  a  weekly  pa- 
per; a  post  office,  3  meeting  houses,  for  Method- 
•ists^^ Presbyterians  and  Baptists;  2  seminariieg 
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far  males  and  females;  1  glass  bouse;  1  steam 
saw  mill;  1  steam  flour  mill,  1  rope  walk,  oi^- 
a  very  extensive  scale;  and  a  brick  market 
house.  T'le  markets,  which  are  on  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays,  are  supplied  with  a  profu- 
sion of  provisions  of  the  best  quality  and  on  the* 
most  reasonable  terms.  It  is  a  brisk  place,  be-^- 
ing  the  principal  river  port  for  the  northeast 
halt' of  the  state,  as  Louisville  is  for  the  south 
west.  Boats  and  waggons  are  continually  ar- 
riving and  departing;  and  great  numbers  of  em- 
igrants cross  at  this  place  for  Ohio  and  Indiana. 
The  great  road  from  Lexington  to  Chillicothe 
crosses  the  Ohio  at  this  place. 

Washington  is  situated  in  a  rich  settlement, 
about  3  miles  S.  W.  of  Maysville,  and  is  the 
seat  of  justice  for  Mason  county.  It  has  three 
parallel  streets;  the  buildings  are  not  extensive, 
but  some  of  them  are  large  and  elegant.  There 
is  a  court  house,  a  stone  jail,  a  brick  church 
for  Presbyterians,  and  a  Baptist  meetiug  house, 
2  academies,  a  post  office,  a  printing  office,  6 
taverns,  and  several  good  stores  and  mechanic 
shops.  There  is  also  in  this  place  a  branch  of 
the  Bank  of  Kentucky. 

Paris,  the  capital  of  Bourbon  county,  is  sit- 
uated upon  a  handsome  rise  on  the  right  bank 
of  Stony  Fork  of  Licking,  at  the  mouth  of 
Houston  Creek.  It  contains  a  number  of  well 
finished  brick  houses,  merchant  stores,  mechan- 
ic shops,  &c.  2  merchant  and  grist  mills;  seve- 
ral carding  machines;  2  churches,  a  printing 
office,  and  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  Kentucky. 
The  surrounding  country  is  rich. 
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Lexington  is  about  32  miles  E.  S.  E.  of 
Frankfort,  64  miles  S.  W.  of  Maysville,  and 
about  335  by  laud  W.  S.  W.  of  Pittsburgh,  lat. 
38°  6'  N.  long.  85°  8'  west.  It  is  the  largest 
and  most  flourishing  town  in  the  state,  though 
not  the  capital,  and  is  the  seat  of  justice  for 
Fayette  county.  It  is  finely  situated,  in  a  well 
cultivated,  thick  settled,  and  rich  country,  on 
the  north  side  of  Town  Fork,  a  small  creek 
which  falls  into  the  south  branch  of  Elkhorn 
river,  and  contains  abont  1000  houses.  The 
main  street  is  about  one  mile  and  a  quarter  long, 
about  80  feet  wide,  level,  compactly  built,  well 
paved,  having  foot  ways  12  feet  wide  on  each 
side,  and  runs  parrallel  with  the  creek  on  the 
north  side.  There  are  three  other  streets  run- 
ning parallel  with  the  main  street.  These  are 
intersected  at  short  intervals  by  cross  streets, 
all  of  which  are  wide,  and  mostly  paved.  Main 
street  contains  rows  of  elegant  brick  stores  3 
stories  high  and  well  filled  with  various  articles 
of  merchandize  from  every  part  of  the  world. 
Near  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the  public  square, 
lined  on  every  side  with  large  and  substantial 
brick  houses,  stores,  taverns,  &e.  In  this  square 
stands  a  court  house  built  of  brick ;  thes 
markets,  which  are  on  Tuesdays  and  Wednes- 
days, and  Fridays  and  Saturdays,  are  plen- 
tifully supplied  with  the  very  best  of  provisions, 
and  at  a  very  low  rate.  The  public  buildings 
consist  of  several  churches  belonging  to  Metho- 
dists, Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Seceders,  Epis- 
copalians, and  Roman  Catholicks.  The  court 
house  is  a  three  story  brick  building,  with  a 
B  2 
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eupola  rising  from  the  middle  of  a  square  roof, 
and  contains  a  bell  and  town  clock.  The  ma- 
sonic hall  and  the  bank  are  fine  brick  buildings. 
There  is  a  public  library,  and  a  university  call- 
ed Transylvania,  liberally  endowed.  There 
are  also  several  well  regulated  academies  both 
for  males  and  females,  where  every  branch  of 
education  is  taught.  The  taverns,  for  exten- 
eiveness,  style  and  good  living,  are  not  excelled 
by  any  in  the  union.  The  boarding  houses  are 
neat  and  well  furnished,  and  at  a  moderate  ex- 
pense. There  are  three  booksellers  and  three 
printing  offices,  from  which  are  issued  as  many 
weekly  papers;  viz :  the  Reporter  and  Kentuc- 
ky Gazette,  both  republican,  and  the  Monitor 
Federal.  There  is  likewise  a  branch  of  the 
Bank  of  Kentucky.  The  manufactories  are 
extensive,  having  four  nail  factories,  three  cop- 
per and  tin  manufactories,  12  saddler  shops,  6 
cabinet  makers,  4  painters,  10  tailor  shops,  14- 
blacksmith  shops,  2  gunsmith  shops,  an  um- 
brella manufactory,  G  chairmakers,  20  shoe- 
makers, 7  hatters,  3  stocking  weavers,  several 
jewellers,  silversmiths,  tobacconists,  brewers, 
distilleries,  tanneries,  cooperies,  carding  ma- 
chines, brick  yards,  &c.  There  are  three  rope 
walks,  several  cotton  and  woollen  manufacto- 
ries, three  steam  grist  mills,  and  two  steam  pa- 
per mills.  Several  of  these  manufactories  are 
upon  as  lar2;e  and  extensive  a  scale  as  any  simi- 
lar establishments  in  the  United  States. 

Georgetown,  the  capitol  of  Scott  county, 
is  situated  on  Royal  Spring,  which  empties  its 
waters  into  North  Elkhorn,  about  a  mile  from 
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the  town.  It  is  14  miles  north  of  Lexington, 
and  contains  several  good  houses,  merchant 
stores,  several  manufacturing  establishments, 
a  court  house,  Baptist  meeting  house,  printing 
office,  post  office,  and  a  rope  walk. 

Danville,  the  capital  of  Mercer  county, 
is  situated  33  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Lexington, 
on  the  S.  W.  side  of  Dicks  River,  which  is 
here  a  mere  brook.  It  Las  upwards  of  200 
houses,  6  merchant  stores,  several  mill  fac- 
tories, a  rope  walk,  a  court  house,  jail,  Pres- 
byterian church,  post  office,  and  a  printing 
office,  in  which  is  published  a  weekly  news- 
paper, called  the  Light  House.  There  is  not 
any  market  house,  but  provisions  are  plentiful 
and  cheap. 

Harrodsburgh,  a  post  town  of  Mercer 
county,  is  situated  10  miles  N.  W.  of  Dan- 
ville, on  both  sides  of  Salt  River,  and  contains 
80  houses,  including  2  merchant  stores,  a  meet- 
ing house,  and  post  office. 

Stamford,  the  chief  town  of  Lincoln  coun- 
ty, 10  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Danville,  contains  112 
houses,  2  stores,  a  court  house,  a  jail,  post 
office,  and  a  rope  walk.  There  are  several 
large  plantations  in  the  neighbourhood,  with 
good  springs,  which  constitute  the  sources  of 
Green  River. 

Somerset,  the  seat  of  justice  for  Polasky 
county,  is  situated  13  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Stan- 
ford, and  stands  on  a  hill.  It  contains  about 
80  houses,  8  stores,  3  blacksmith  shops,  a  grist 
mill,  4  taverns,  and  a  post  office.  Six  miles 
beyond  Somerset,  on  the  Monticello  road,  the 
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soil  changes  from  a  fertile  and  rich  soil  into  a 
lofty  oak  and  chesnut  forest.  The  ascent  from 
the  rich  lands  to  the  summit  of  the  knobs,  is 
several  hundred  feet. 

MoNTicELLo,  the  chief  town  of  Wayne 
county,  stands  on  a  dry  ridge,  about  half  way 
between  Cumberland  River  and  the  Tennessee 
boundary  line.  The  town  appears  as  if  in  its 
infant  state,  consisting  of  about  60  lug  houses, 
a  wood  court  house,  a  place  for  public  worship, 
3  taverns,  5  stores,  and  3  blacksmiths'  shops. 
The  country  for  several  miles  to  the  south,  is 
broken,  and  abounds  v/ith  streams  and  salt- 
petre caves.  A  lead  mine  has  been  discovered 
in  the  mountains  about  12  miles  from  the  town; 
the  ore  is  of  the  first  quality,  but  the  vein  was 
only  a  yard  wide,  and  six  inches  deep. 

Frankfort,  is  the  seat  of  government  for 
the  state  of  Kentucky,  situated  30  miles  from 
Lexington,  and  stands  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Kentucky  River,  60  miles  above  its  entrance'^ 
into  the  Ohio.     The  town  is  little  inferior  to 
Lexington,    in    the   size    and  number  of   its 
houses.     The  public  buildings  are,  the  state 
house,  built  of  rough  marble,  with  a  cupola :-. 
the  public  offices  are  on  the  first  floor ;  the  hall 
of  the  representatives  on  the  second,  aisd  senate 
chamber  on  the  third:  a  court  house  built  of 
brick,   which  is  large  and  convenient;  a  jail 
and   penitentiary  that  cover    one    acre:    the 
walls  are  of  stone;  the  work  shops  occupy  thei;^: 
front;  the  labor  of  the  convicts,   and  articlesl 
manufactured,  after  pajing  for  the  raw  mate- 
rials, considerably  exceed  iu  value  the  annual 
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appropriation  of  the  state :  3  rope  walks,  2 
basfging  manufactories,  i  powder  mill,  a  grist 
and  saw  inill,  tobacco  ware-house,  3  book 
stores,  several  respectable  and  well  furnished 
merchant  stores,  a  number  of  mechanics'  shops, 
and  3  printing  offices,  in  which  are  printed  the 
»>irgiis,  the  Commentator,  and  the  Pulse:  the 
public  inns  are  commodious,  and  conducted 
M'ith  (he  greatest  propriety ;  several  large 
hrigs  have  been  built  at  ihis  place,  and  sent  to 
New  Orleans:  there  is  a  chain  bidge  across 
the  Kentucky  at  this  place.  It  is  also  the  capi- 
tal of  Franklin  county,  which  is  bounded  west 
l)y  Shelby,  north  west  by  Henry,  north  by  Gal- 
latin, east  by  Scott  and  Woodford,  and  south 
by  Mercer:  the  lands  are  rich,  except  some 
narrow  strips  along  the  banks  of  Kentucky 
River:  i  tis  watered  by  Kentucky  and  Elkhorn 
Rivers,  and  abounds  with  excellent  marble, 
free  stone,  and  sand  which  is  found  in  the  river, 
and  suitable  for  manufacturing  of  glass. 

Versailles,  the  seat  of  justice  for  Wood- 
ford, a]  rich  and  populous  county,  is  situ- 
ated on  a  creek  running  into  the  Kentucky 
River,  and  13  miles  S.  W.  by  S.  of  Lexington ; 
it  contains  100  houses,  mostly  large,  of  brick 
and  stone  :  Woodford  county  is  bounded  N.  by 
Scott,  E.  by  Fayette,  S.  E.  by  Jessamine,  S.  W. 
by  Mercer,  and  N.  W.  by  Franklin. 

Shelbvville  is  situated  on  Brashan's  creek, 
13  miles  above  its  junction  with  Salt  River, 
and  20  miles  S.  W.  of  Franklin  :  it  is  the  prin- 
cipal town  of  Shelby  county  :  there  are  several 
stoTres  and  mechanics'  shops,  a  court  house, 
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Shelby  county  is  bounded  north  by  Henry,  west 
by  Bullitt,  east  by  Franklin,  and  south  by 
Nelson.  It  is  very  fertile,  and  well  watered 
by  several  creeks  running  into  Salt  River. 

Cynxhiana  stands  on  the  N.  E.  bank  of  the 
south  fork  of  Licking,  34  miles  N.  E.  of  Frank- 
fort, and  26  N.  by  E.  from  Lexington,  and  is 
the  seat  of  justice  for  Harrison  county.  It 
contains  120  houses,  a  court  and  market  housed 
jail,  and  academy,  endowed  by  the  legislature 
with  6,000  acres  of  land ;  several  merchant 
stores  and  mechanic  shops,  with  12  grist  and 
saw  mills  within  3  miles  of  the  town.  Harri- 
son county  is  bounded  north  by  Pendleton, 
south  by  Scott,  west  by  Franklin,  and  east  by 
Bracken  :  it  is  well  watered  by  the  so«iih  fork 
of  Licking.  Eagle  creek,  and  its  head  branches. 

Shippingpomt  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
rapids,  and  about  two  miles  below  the  mouth  of" 
Beargrass :  it  is  the  landing  place  for  all 
goods  ascending  the  rivers  to  Kentucky,  as 
also  for  such  goods  as  are  intended  for  the 
country  above  the  falls  :  after  passing  the 
rapids,  boats  generally  put  in  at  this  place, 
and  procure  a  supply  of  necessaries  for  their 
voyage.  Mr.  J.  A.  TarrascoM  has  a  large 
flour  mill  at  the  foot  of  the  falls,  at  which 
large  quantities  of  flour  are  made  for  the  New 
Orleans  market. 

Portland  is  situated  below,  and  immedi- 
ately adjoining  Shippingport:  it  is  a  flourish- 
ing place  ;  a  street  yy  feet  wide,  having  a 
communieatioa  with  Louisville,  extends  along 
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the  In'gliest  bank,  down  the  whole  length  of 
the  town:  three  eommereial  ware -houses  for 
receiving,  shipping,  and  forwarding  goods, 
several  stores,  and  one  good  tavern.  A  spirit 
of  speculation  has  lately  taken  place  for  lots  in 
the  town,  to  be  attributed  to  the  contemplated 
canal.  Tbe  town  lots  have  lately  sold  from 
one  hundred  dollars  to  seven  hundred;  the  out- 
lots  containing  from  a  quarter  of  an  acre  to 
five  acres,  sold  from  one  hundred  dollars  to  five 
thousand. 

Augusta  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ohio,  22  miles  below  Maysville,  and  is  the  seat 
of  justice  for  Bracken  county:  it  is  a  hand- 
some village,  with  dn  extensive  bottom,  and  in 
its  front  a  fine  view  of  the  river,  with  a  clean 
gravelly  beach  for  its  landing,  and  contains 
about  80  houses,  several  stores,  a  court  house, 
and  meeting  house  :  Bracken  creek  enters  the 
Ohio  about  half  a  mile  above  the  village,  and 
affords  water  for  several  grist  mills. 

Newport,  the  seat  of  justice  for  Campbell 
county,  is  situated  just  above  the  mouth  of 
Licking,  and  directly  opposite  to  Cincinnati; 
its  site  is  rich  andelevated,  commanding  a  fine 
prospect  up  and  down  the  Ohio  River :  it  is 
the  point  of  rendezvous  for  most  of  the  military- 
expeditions  from  Kentucky  :  the  United  States* 
arsenal,  or  place  of  deposit  for  arms  and  other 
munitions  of  war,  fronts  the  water,  and  is  an 
extensive  building.  There  are  a  number  of 
large  brick  houses,  and  several  others  nearly 
finished,  a  handsome  court  house,  jail,  a  mar- 
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ket  house,  severial  stores,  a  tobacco  manufac- 
tory, 2  baker's  shops,  2  saddlers'  shops,  1  tan 
yard,  rope  walk,  ship  yard,  1  spinning  and 
bagging  manufactory,  a  post  office,  3  inns,  2 
seminaries,  a  public  academy  (not  yet  in 
operation)  endowed  by  the  legislature  of  Ken- 
tucky, with  6,000  acres  of  land  :  there  is  also  a 
Methodist  and  Baptist  congregation.  The  town 
begins  to  increase,  and  in  all  probability,  from 
the  fostering  and  generous  conduct  of  general 
James  Taylor,  the  proprietor  of  the  town, 
(whose  title  is  indisputable)  with  the  intended 
bridge  over  the  Ohio  from  Cincinnati,  and 
which  is  to  be  erected  at  the  mouth  of  Licking 
so  as  to  connect  Covington  with  this  place,  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  Newport  will  be 
an  extensive  commercial  and  manufacturing 
place,  and  enjoy  a  large  proportion  of  the  in- 
terior trade  of  Kentucky,  Licking  River  in 
high  water  being  navigable  upwards  of  lOO 
miles  for  boats  carrying  220  barrels  of  flour. 

Covington  is  situate  on  the  bank  of  the 
Ohio,  below  Newport,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Licking:  it  is  a  very  thriving  town,  and  well 
and  widely  laid  out;  the  proprietors  have 
tnade  liberal  donations  for  the  erection  of 
public  buildings:  the  town  lots  sell  at  500 
dollars  each,  and  the  out  lots  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  the  town  from  100  to  200  dollars  an 
acre.  The  great  road  to  the  Miami  and  White- 
water settlements,  from  the  interior  of  Kenv 
tucky,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  the  Caroliuaai;^ 
l)usses  through  this  yillage. 
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PoRf  William,  the  chief  town  of  Gallatia 
county,  is  situated  on  the  right  shore  of  Ken- 
tucky, just  above  its  mouth:  it  contains  60 
houses,  several  stores,  mechanic  shops,  and 
2  inns. 

New  Castle  is  situated  18  miles  S.  "W.  of 
Westport,  and  is  the  seat  of  justice  for  Henry 
county:  it  contains  80  houses,  principally 
of  wood,  a  court,  and  4  stores. 

Westport  is  situated  in  Henry  county,  near 
the  bank  of  the  Ohio,  48  miles  below  the  mouth 
of  Kentucky  River,  and  17  above  Louisville: 
it  contains  about  50  houses,  including  stores 
and  mechanic  shops  :  it  is  watered  by  the  little 
Kentucky,  which  has  a  sufficiency  of  water  all 
the  year  for  mills.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  rich  ; 
the  hills  afford  a  plentiful  supply  of  oak  tim- 
ber suitable  for  ship  building.  There  is  a  salt 
lick  on  Drennon's  creek,  25  miles  from  the 
Ohio ;  lead  ore  is  found  near  the  lick,  and  about 
S  miles  up  the  creek  is  a  medicinal  spring  much 
frequented  in  summer  by  the  inhabitants. 

Louisville  is  situated  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  above  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  and  commands 
a  full  view  of  the  river,  both  above  and  below 
for  a  great  distance,  and  is  the  chief  town  of 
Jeiferson^s  county,  and  the  seat  of  justice:  it  is 
a  port  of  entry,  and  carries  on  an  extensive 
business  :  it  contains  several  mercantile  stores 
and  ware  houses,  a  post  office,  a  banking  com- 
pany, a  paper  mill,  2  printing  offices,  2  book 
stores,  a  reading  room,  an  air  foundry  for  cash- 
ing all  kinds  of  hollow  ware,  machinery,  Sec.  a 
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steam  grist  and  saw  mill,  and  a  steam  cotton 
manufactory:  it  is  one  ot*  the  most  populous 
counties  in  the  state,  of  a  rich  soil,  and  water- 
ed by  several  creeks  running  into  the  Ohio  and 
Salt  Rivers.  The  legislature  of  Kentucky 
have  incorporated  a  company  for  opening  a 
canal  to  be  cut  on  the  Kentucky  side,  to  com- 
mence a  little  below  Bear  Grass  creek,  and 
open  below  Shippingport,  a  distance  of  588 
perches,  or  one  mile  and  three-quarters,  and 
28  perches. 

RussELsviLLE  is  situated  36  miles  from 
Green  and  Cumberland  Rivers,  180  S.  W.  of 
Frankfort,  and  85  S.  W.  of  Louisville  :  Red 
River  approaches  it  within  15  miles  on  the 
south,  and  within  25  miles  of  Muddy,  a  branch 
of  Green  River,  on  the  north :  each  of  these 
rivers  is  navigable  in  freshes  for  large  boats 
into  Green  and  Cumberland  rivers;  it  con- 
tains 170  houses,  several  stores  and  mechanic 
shops,  court  house,  branch  bank  of  Kentucky, 
a  college,  2  printing  offices,  and  a  meeting 
house.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  there  are 
several  salt  licks.  Logan  county  is  bounded 
N.  by  Ohio  county,  N.  W.  by  Muhlenburgh, 
W.  by  Christian,  E.  by  Warren,  and  S.  by 
Tennessee:  a  number  of  grist  and  saw  mills 
are  in  the  county,  and  fine  sites  for  the  erection 
of  water  works.  To  the  north  of  the  town, 
the  land  is  covered  with  very  heavy  timber; 
to  the  south  is  an  open  prairie  country  of 
about  15  miles,  which  extends  from  east  to 
west  90  miles.    These  prairies  are  rich,  well 
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watered,  with  groves  of  timber :  a  society  have 
planted  a  vineyard  about  2  miles  from  Rus- 
sellsville  :  great  quantities  of  cotton  are  raised 
in  this  county  for  exportation. 

Bairdstown  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of 
Beechfork,  one  of  the  principal  branches  of 
Salt  River,  35  miles  south  of  Frankfort,  lat. 
36°  49'  north,  and  is  the  capital  of  Nelsou 
county:  it  contains  upwards  of  200  houses, 
including  mercantile  stores,  a  stone  court- 
house, printing  office,  jail,  church,  and  market 
house.  Nelson  county  is  bounded  north  by 
Shelby,  north-west  by  Bullitt,  west  by  Harden, 
east  by  Mercer,  south-east  by  Lincoln,  and 
south  by  Green  Rivers. 

Henderson  stands  on  the  Bed  hank  of  the 
Ohio,  75  miles  below  Louisville,  and  is  the 
county  town  of  Henderson  county  :  it  is  a  small 
town;  the  houses  are  built  of  logs,  and  contains 
a  few  stores  and  inns ;  but  it  enjoys  a  consi- 
derable share  of  the  Orleans'  trade.  Hender- 
son rounty  is  bounded  north  by  the  Ohio,  east 
by  Green  and  Muddy  Rivers,  which  separate 
it  from  Ohio  and  Muhlenbergh  counties,  west 
by  Trade  Water  River,  which  divides  it  from 
Livingston  county,  and  south  by  Christian. 
The  staple  of  this  county  is  tobacco,  but  cot» 
ton  is  raised  in  considerable  quantities. 
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ANIMALS  AND   FOWLS,  BOTH  DOMES- 
TIC AND  WILD. 

Neat  eattle  and  hogs  are  raised  in  great 
numbers  in  every  part  of  the  state;  large 
droves  are  annually  bought  up  for  the  Atlan- 
tic markets :  sheep  have  greatly  increased 
since  the  merino  breed  have  been  introduced^ 
into  the  United  States:  domestic  fowls,  on  ac> 
count  of  the  cheapness  of  corn,  are  raised  in^ 
abundance :  wild  turkeys  and  quails  are  nuf 
merous ;  bear,  deer,  M'olves,  and  foxes,  arft 
also  numerous  in  the  eastern  and  southern 
counties;  rabits  and  grey  squirrels  are  plenti-> 
ful. 

Natural  curiosities:  the  banks  of  the 
Kentucky  River  are  often  300  or  400  feet  of 
solid  perpendicular  rock,  in  some  parts,  of  the 
limestone  kind,  and  in  others,  of  fine  whit© 
marble,  curiously  chequered  with  strata  oC 
astonishing  regularity.  Caves  are  found  ama- 
zingly large,  in  some  of  which  you  may  travel 
several  miles  under  a  fine  lime  stone  rock, 
supported  by  curious  arches  and  pillars;  in 
most  of  them  run  streams  of  water.  In  Rock 
Castle  county,  there  is  a  cave  so  large,  that  a 
yoke  of  oxen  and  cart  can  be  driven  in  at  one 
side  of  a  large  hill,  and  out  at  the  other,  at 
the  distance  of  half  a  mile.  In  Warren  coun- 
ty another  has  been  explored  to  the  distance  of 
7  miles,  and  the  extent  not  yet  ascertained. 
Most  of  the  eaves  furnish  earth;  of  which  salt 
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petre  is  made.  There  are  3  springs  or  ponds 
of  bitumen,  which  is  asserted  answer  all  the 
purposes  of  oil  for  burning. 

Antiquities  :  ancient  fortifications  and 
mounds  are  found  in  almost  every  county  of 
this  state:  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Big  Seioto  River,  on  the  second  bottom  of  the 
Ohio,  are  the  remains  of  a  military  position  of 
a  square  form,  of  great  strength;  it  is  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  river ;  the  walls  are  of 
earth,  from  8  to  14  feet  high,  and  about  3D 
feet  wide  at  the  base,  and  encloses  13  acres  of 
ground.  There  are  7  gateways,  3  on  the  west, 
3  on  the  east,  and  2  on  the  north :  these  are  all 
about  20  feet  wide:  from  the  north  west  an- 
gle the  ruins  of  a  covered  way  extend  to  a 
creek  which  runs  on  the  west  side  of  the  fort, 
at  the  distance  of  280  yards:  the  garrison  had 
three  avenues  by  covered  ways,  through  which 
they  could  safely  procure  water  from  creeks 
and  streams :  there  are  2  large  mounds  a  few 
rods  off  the  fort.  In  a  cave  near  Lexington, 
it  is  asserted  several  mummies  have  been 
found,  but  which  have  been  wholly  despoiled 
by  the  first  settlers :  the  forts  and  ancient  for- 
tifications, from  appearance,  must  have  been 
built  upwards  of  1,000  years:  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  each  fort,  there  stands  a  mound  of 
earth  thrown  up  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid. 

MiNEftALs  :  iron  abounds  in  several  parts  of 
this  state,  but  the  metal  is  not  of  the  best  qual- 
ity, and  will  not  answer  for  malleable  iron, 
but  is  well  adapted  for  hollow  ware.  There  is 
an  immense  quarry  of  marble,  of  a  greyish 
0  3 
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cast,  beautifully  variegated,  and  susceptible  of 
a  high  polish,  on  the  banks  of  the  Kentucky : 
also  within  20  miles  of  Lexing^ton,  on  the 
banks  of  the  same  river,  there  is  a  peculiar 
mineral,  which  is  semi-transparent,  always 
breaks  in  a  rhomboidal  form,  and  has  the  dou- 
ble refracting  power  of  the  Iceland  ehrystal. 

Mountains:  the  great  Cumberland  chain  of 
mountains,  which  pervades  the  south-eastern 
borders  of  this  State,  and  has  several  branches 
in  the  same  quarter,  after  an  extensive  range 
in  Tennessee,  terminates,  by  one  ridge,  in  the 
western  part  of  Kentucky,  between  the  Ten- 
nessee and  Cumberland  Rivers :  these  consti- 
tute the  only  mountains  in  the  State  which  are 
entitled  to  notice. 

Mineral  waters:  there  are  5  noted  salt 
springs  or  licks  in  this  country :  viz.  the  high- 
er and  lower  blue  springs,  on  Licking  River, 
from  some  of  which  issue  brinish  water — the 
Big  Bone  lick,  Drcnnon's  licks;  and  BuUit's 
lick,  at  Saltsburgh.  The  quantity  of  salt 
made  at  the  several  salt  licks  in  the  year  1816 
amounted  to  near  500,000  bushels. 
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BOUNDARIES,  EXTENT,  SOIL,  PRODUCE,  TRABB, 

&c.  kc. 

This  State  is  situated  between  lat  38°  lO' 
and  42°  north,  and  between  long.  80°  30'  and 
85°  45'  west:  it  is  208  miles  long  from  north, 
to  south;  and  200  miles  broad,  containing,  ex- 
clusive of  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  and  San- 
dusky, 39,128  square  miles,  or  25,000,000  acres  j 
bounded  east  by  Pennsylvania,  south  by  tha 
Ohio  River,  west  by  the  State  of  Indiana,  from 
which  it  is  divided  by  a  line  drawn  due  north 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  River, 
north  by  the  Michigan  territory  and  lake  Erie, 
from  the  former  of  which  it  is  divided  by  an. 
east  and  west  line,  drawn  through  the  southera 
extremity  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  intersecting 
the  territorial  line  in  Lake  Erie:  it  is  divided 
into  48  counties,  320  townships,  and  sends  6 
members  to  Congress.  The  Ohio  River  wash- 
es the  southern  boundaries  of  this  State  up- 
nvards  of  450  miles  :  its  valley  is  from  a  half 
to  two  miles  in  width,  and  the  river,  in  most  of 
its  courses,  flows  obliquely  from  one  hill  to  the 
other,  which  generally  makes  the  bottom  lands, 
on  either  side  pf  the  river,  alternatelj  wido 
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and  narrow:  these  bottoms  are  aienerally  high- 
est near  the  river,  and  seldom  overflow ;  the 
soil  is  clay  and  sand,  covered  with  a  thick 
layer  of  rich  mould. 

The  ascent  from  the  interval  ground  of  the 
Ohio  to  the  uplajids  is  n^ar  300  feet:  in  the 
south-east  quarier  of  the  State,  for  30  or  40 
miles  back  from  the  river,  the  land  is  too  hilly 
for  easy  cultivation,  but  it  forms  good  pastur- 
age fur  cattle :  in  the  south-west  quarter,  the 
hills  are  narrow;  and  of  a  rich  deep  soil,  and 
can  with  facility  be  cultivated :  the  middle, 
northern,  as  also  the  eastern  and  western  boun- 
daiies,  are  level  ar;d  lOiampaign,  and  at  inter- 
Tals  to  some  extent  prairies,  surrounded  by 
thick  woods,  clumps  of  oak,  and  other  forest 
trees.  The  prairies  are  seldom  nearer  than 
40  miles  from  the  Ohio.  Except  in  the  vicinity 
of  Lake  Erie,  and  along  most  of  the  rivers, 
there  are  no  sandy  or  rocky  tracts  of  any  con- 
siderable extent  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  this 
State.  The  river  bottoms  are  in  general  re- 
inarkably  fertile,  and  bear  a  heavy  growth  of 
beech,  sugar,  maple,  buck-eye,  elm,  honey, 
locust,  black  walnut,  hackberry.  sycamore 
and  ash,  with  an  underwood  of  pawpaw,  spice- 
wood,  dog  wood,  palm  trees;  crab  apple,  and 
grape  vines.  In  the  hills  are  the  oak,  ches- 
nut,  hickory,  sugar  maple,  poplar,  sassafras, 
black  ash,  and  black  locust:  the  soil  is  rich 
and  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  wheat, 
rye,  indian  corn,  oats,  barley,  flax,  hemp,  to- 
bap;o,  indigo,  &c.  Among  the  cultivated  pro- 
ductions of  the  soil,  are  peaches,  apples,  pears. 
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quinces,  pliims,  cherries,  currants,  grapes^, 
gooseberries,  and  water  melons,  with  a  great 
variety  of  esculent  plants.  This  State  pro- 
duces all  the  various  kinds  of  grain,  com- 
mon in  the  neighbouring  States,  but  the  staple 
commodities  raised  for  exportation  appear  to 
be  horses,  cattle,  swine,  whiskey,  and  flour, 
pork,  bacon,  and  lard :  great  numbers  of  cattle 
and  swine  are  driven  from  this  State  in  the 
autumn  to  the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and 
other  eastern  markets. 

POPULATION  OF  THE  SEVERAL  COUNTIES  IK 
THE  YEAR  1815. 


Counties. 

Population. 

Adams 

X0,700 

Astabula 

3,800 

Athens 

4,400 

Belmont 

12,200 

Butler 

13,110 

Cayahoga 

2,010 

Columbiana 

13,400 

Coshocton 

3,900 

Clinton 

4,700 

Champaign 

10,600 

Clermont 

13,300 

Delaware 

5,000 

Dark 

1,000 

Fayette 

3;800 

Fairfield 

13,700 

Franklin 

6.8-20 

Geauga 

3,100 

Galia 

6,000 

Chief  Towns. 
West  Union 
Jefferson 
Athens 

St.  Clairsville 
Hamilton 
Cleaveland 
New  Lisbon 
Coshocton 
Wilmington 
Urbana 
WilUamsburgh 
Delaware 
Greenville 
Washington 
New  Lancaster 
Franklin 
New  Market 
Galliopolis 


Counties. 

Green 

Guernsey 

llamlitoa 

Hij^hland 

Harrison 

Huron 

Jaekson 

J  eft'erson 

Knox 

Lawrence 

l^ieking 

Miami 

Montgomery 

Mu'^kingum 

Madison 

Monroe 

Medina 

Porta5;e 

Pickaway 

Preble 

Pike 

Richland 

Ross 

Scioto 

Starke 

Trumbull 

Tuscarawa 

Warren 

W^jne 

Washington 
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Population. 
8,080 
4,800 

19,000 
7.600 
7,400 
4,800 
2,000 

15  000 
2,900 
2,000 
6.400 
5,000 

1.9,740 

llcSOO 
2,300 
2,000 
3,000 
3,000 
9,260 

0,400 
3.300 

3,000 

16,600 

4.100 

6,625 

10,000 

3,8  20 
12,065 

4.000 

7,160 


Chief  Towns. 
Xenia 
Cambridge 
Cincinnati 
Hillsborougli 
Cadiz 
Huron 
Jackson 
Steubenville 
Mountvernon 

Newark 

Troy 

Dayton 

Zanesville 

London 

Woodfield 

Ravena 
Circleville 
Eaton 
Pike  Town 
Mausfield 
Chillieothe 
Alexandria 
Canton 
Warren 

NewPhiladelphia 
Lebanon 
Woorster 
Marietta, 


331,790 
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The  counties  of  Hamilton,  Butler,  Preble, 
Dark,  Miami,  Montgomery,  Warren,  Cler- 
mont, Greeo,  and  Champaign,  are  all  watered 
by  the  Great  and  Little  Miamies;  and  which 
embrace  a  district  about  90  miles  in  length, 
and  sixty  broad.  This  is  usually  called  the 
^  Miami  Country.' 


RIVERS* 

Ohio  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  At-* 
legheny  and  Monongahela  below  Pittsburgh, 
from  which  place  it  takes  a  north-west  course 
for  about  23  miles,  then  turns  gradually  to  the 
W.  S.  W.  and  pursuing  that  course  for  about 
500  miles,  winds  to  the  S.  W.  for  nearly  160 
miles,  then  turns  westward  280  miles,  thene« 
S.  W.  180  miles,  and  at  length  empties  itself 
into  the  Mississippi  1188  miles  below  Pitts- 
burgh, and  nearly  the  same  distance  above 
New  Orleans,  in  lat.  86°  43'  north. 

Numerous  islands  are  interspersed  in  this 
river,  which  add  to  the  grandeur  of  its  appear- 
ance, the  soil  of  which  is  very  luxuriant,  and 
they  are  covered  with  a  fine  growth  of  trees, 
but  they  greatly  embarrass  the  navigation^ 
particularly  in  low  water,  when  the  naviga- 
tion of  this  river  is  difficult  for  74  miles  below 
Pittsburgh.  From  thence  to  the  Mississippi  it  i» 
safe  and  good  for  boats  or  barges  carrying  200 
tons.  In  times  of  high  water,  vessels  of  400 
tons  burden  can  descend  with  ease  and  safety 
from  Pittsburgh  to  New  Orleans. 
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The  greatest  impediraeni;  in  the  navigation 
of  the  Ohio,  is  the  rapids,  which  are  sitirated 
in  38°  8'  north  lat.  they  are  occasioned  by  a 
ledge  of  rocks  which  stretch  across  the  river 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  in  some  places  pro- 
jecting so  much  as  to  be  visible  when  the  water 
is  not  high,  and  upon  each  side  are  large  bro- 
ken rocks  a  few  inches  under  water.  The 
channel  of  this  river  is  of  different  depths,  but 
no  where  less  than  d  feet ',  it  is  clear,  and  the 
fish  in  the  Ohio  are  numerous,  and  many  of 
them  are  different  from  those  which  are  found 
ID  the  waters  of  the  northern  States,  particu- 
larly the  black  catfish,  weighing  from  6  to  120 
pounds,  yellow  eat  fish,  pike  from  8  to  35 
pounds  weight,  bass  and  salmon,  very  different 
from  the  fine  fish  of  that  name  in  the  rivers  of 
the  northern  States, the  tarapin  or  land  tortoise, 
and  the  soft-shelled  turtle,  also  the  perch, 
sturgeon,  and  buffalo;  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  are  a  great  many  craw  fish. 

The  following  are  the  several  distances  on  the 
Ohio  River  from  Pittsburgh, 

Miles. 

Big  Beaver  30 

Little  Beaver  13 

Steubenville  36 

Wheeling  26 

Marietta  83 

Great  Kenhawa  87 

Big  Sandy  47 

Scioto  River  40 


Miles. 

Maysville  50 

Little  Miami  56 

Cincinnati  7 

Great  Miami  20 

Kentucky  River  48 

Louisville  54) 

Salt  River  23 

Anderson's  River  98 

Green  River  53 

Wabash  River  61 

Shawnoetown  lO 

Cave  in  Rock  20 

Cumberland  River  40 

Tennessee  River  12 

Fort  Massac  8 

Mississippi  38 

Total  908 


winds  are  the  most  prevalent. 

The  Great  Miami  is  200  yards  wide 
at  its  mouth,  and  rises  between  40*^  and  41** 
K.  latitude,  interlocks  with  the  Massissirsaway 
branches  of  the  Wabash,  the  St.  Mary  and 
Auglaize  branches  of  the  Miami  of  the  lakes 
and  the  Scioto  :  its  navigation  is  not  easy  on 
account  of  the  rapidity  of  its  current:  the 
wide  and  fertile  valley  through  which  it  flows^ 
is  sometimes  subject  to  partial  inundations;  it 
is,  however,  navigable  for  75  miles,  and  some 
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of  its  waters  so  near  those  of  the  Aoglaise,  a 
branch  of  the  Maumee,  that  a  eommunieation 
is  eflfected  between  them  by  a  portage  of  S 
miles :  on  it  are  erected  numerous  valuable 
mills.  Its  principal  branches  are  White  water, 
Still  Water,  and  Loramies  Creek,  from  the 
■west,  and  Mad  river  from  the  east.  Those  of 
minor  size,  are  Indian,  Seven  Mile,  Elk, 
Franklin,  Bear,  Wolf,  and  Fawn  creeks  on  the 
west  side ;  Stoney,  Musquetoe,  Spring,  Lost, 
Honey,  Hole,  Clear,  and  Dick's  Creeks  on  the 
east. 

The  Little  Miami  rises  in  the  south-west- 
ern corner  of  Madison  county,  and  after  running 
upwards  of  70  miles  south-westwardly  across 
Green,  Warren,  and  Hamilton  counties,  joins; 
the  Ohio  7  miles  above  Cincinnati,  and  in  high 
"water  is  above  leo  yards  wide;  it  meanders 
through  an  extensive  valley,  and  abounds  with 
valuable  mill  seats:  its  course  is  nearly  paral- 
lel with  the  Big  Miami,  being  no  where  more 
than  30  miles  distant.  The  intervening  coun- 
try is  watered  by  Mill  Creek,  which  empties 
into  the  Ohio,  2  miles  below  Cincinnati. 

Between  the  Little  Miami  and  Scioto,  a  dis- 
tance •{  120  miles  by  the  course  of  the  Ohio, 
are  the  following  large  creeks,  Big  Indian, 
White  Oak,  Straight,  Eagle,  Bullskin,  Brush, 
and  Turkey  creeks ,  the  last  of  which  is  four 
miles  below  the  Scioto.  Most  of  them  are 
from  20  to  50  yards  wide,  and  from  20  to  00 
miles  in  length. 

Scioto  empties  into  the  Ohio  in  lat.  38°  34/ 
north^  heads  pear  ths  sources  of  the  3anduiky; 


between  the  navigable  branches,  of  which  there 
is  a  short  and  convenient  portage  of  only  '^ 
miles :  it  is  navigable  for  large  keel  boats  to 
Columbus,  nearly  200  miles  from  its  mouth^^ 
and  for  canoes  almost  to  its  head.  Its  princi- 
pal branches  are  Paint,  Darby's,  Salt,  Walnut, 
Allum,  and  Whetstone  creeks.  Oa  the  bor- 
ders ©f  this  river,  and  its  tributary  streams, 
are  large  bodies  of  excellent  land ;  which  have 
obtained  the  common  appellation  of  the  Scioto 
country. 

Mill  Creek  is  the  largest  stream  that  en- 
ters the  Ohio  between  the  Miamies  :  its  val- 
leys are  wide,  fertile,  and  but  seldom  over- 
flowed. 

Great  Hockhocking  waters  the  county 
between  the  Scioto  and  the  Muskingum  :  it 
enters  the  Ohio  150  miles  above  the  Scioto, 
and  is  navigable  for  large  keel  boats  to  Athens, 
40  miles  from  its  mouth. 

Muskingum  runs  its  whole  distance  in  this 
State;  heads  near  the  sources  of  the  Cayahoga 
of  lake  Erie,  and  enters  the  Ohio  below  Mari- 
etta :  it  is  350  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and 
navigable  for  large  keels  to  the  Three  Legs,  and 
from  thence  for  small  boats  to  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  Cayahoga.  Licking,  Tuscarawa, 
Whitewoman,  and  Wakatoraika,  form  this  ri- 
ver. Several  large  creeks  water  that  part  ef 
the  State  between  the  Muskingum  and  th* 
Pennsylvania  boundary  line:  viz.  Will's  creek, 
which  falls  into  the  Muskingum;  and  Paw- 
paw, Little  Muskingum,  Wheeling,  Captina, 
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Stnney,  and  Sunfish  creeks,  which  fall  into  the 
Ohio. 

The  Miami  of  the  Lakes,  the  larsrest  and 
most  xvestwardly  stream,  isfornied  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  St.  Mary's  and  Little  8t.  Joseph: 
waters  the  northern  portion  of  the  State,  and 
empties  into  lake  Erie. 

This  river  is  105  miles  in  length,  and  i| 
navigable  through  its  whole  extent  for  bat-: 
teaux  and  perogues  in  all  seasons,  and  foi* 
vessels  of  60  toos  burthen  as  far  as  the  rapids, 
nearly  opposite  fort  Meigs,  18  miles  from  the 
lake.  These  rapids  oppose  no  serious  obsta- 
cles to  (he  navigation :  the  course  of  this 
river  is  north-east:  its  banks  are  regular, 
high,  sloping  gradually  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  covered  with  a  rich  soil  The  channel  of 
the  river  from  the  raptds  to  within  three  miles 
of  the  bay,  is  composed  of  limestone  rocks, 
-which  run  generally  across  the  river ;  the 
hanks  for  id  or  13  i'eei  above  the  water,  ar^ 
also  composed  cf  solid  rocks. 

St.  Joseph  heads  in  Indiana,  and  is  navii^ 
gable  about  50  miles.  The  St.  Mary's  in  wet 
se.isoDs  is  navigable  for  perogues  to  old  fort 
St.  Mar5's,abou!  1.90  miles  from  its  confluence 
with  the  /Sf.  Josephs:  it  is  very  crooked,  and 
the  land  on  its  margin  is  of  a  good  quality  :  itg 
head  branches  include  three  creeks  which 
unite  near  fort  St.  Mary's.  The  .^u^laize 
heads  10  miles  N.  E.  of  the  source  of  St^ 
Mary'^s,  and  after  passing  by  Wappaukpnata^t,, 
Tawa  town,  and  several  other  Indian  villages^ 
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fklls  into  the  Miami  of  the  lakefat  fort  "Win- 
chester, 50  miles  below  fort  Wayue. 

ToussAiNT  entera  the  lake  20  miles  east  of 
the  Miami,  is  little  more  than  an  arm  of  the 
lake  winding  through  the  prairies;  its  extreme 
head  is  not  more  than  10  or  12  miles  from  the 
lakes;  it  is  100  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and 
clogged  with  wild  rice  and  grass. 

Portage  or  Carrying  river,  heads  two 
miles  south  of  Hull's  road  from  Urbanna  to  fort 
Meigs ;  it  is  140  yards  wide  for  6  or  7  miles 
from  the  lake,  navigable  almost  to  its  head, 
and  aflfords  a  safe  harbour  for  boats  of  2  tons 
burthen.  The  land  along  its  borders  is  rich 
and  easily  cleared. 

Sandusky  rises  in  the  same  plain  with  the 
principal  branch  of  the  Scioto  river,  winding 
its  course  through  a  rich  flat  country  in  a  north- 
eastern direction,  passing  the  post  of  Upper 
Sandusky  and  fort  Stephenson:  it  is  generally 
a  rapid  stream,  but  navigable  when  the  waters 
are  moderately  high :  its  banks  for  12  or  15 
miles  up,  are  low  and  lined  with  wet  prairies. 
Fipe  and  Cold  creeks  fall  into  the  bay  a  few 
miles  west  of  Sandusky  river:  these  streams 
water  a  fine  tract  of  country,  have  brisk  cur- 
rents, pure  water,  and  frequent  sites  for  mills. 

Huron  rises  in  Richland  county,  and  after 
running  40  miles  in  a  direction  east  of  north,y 
enters  the  most  southerly  bend  of  lake  Erie. 

Verseilles,  situated  10  miles  further  ea^t, 
is  similar  in  course,  size,  and  extent,  to  llvtoru 

Black,  after  runuing  a  distance  of  35  >siiles, 
D  2 
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empties  itself  13  miles  east  of  Verseilles  intot 
the  Jak»^s. 

Rocky  risesin  Medina  county,  running  north- 
erly 30  miles  across  Cuyahoga,  enters  lake 
Erie  at  the  town  of  Granger;  it  has  numerous 
forks,  and  waters  a  rich  flourishing  settlement; 
its  banks  are  high,  and  it  is  more  rapid  than 
any  of  its  neighbouring  streams. 

Cayahoga  is  situated  7  miles  east  of  Beach 
river;  its  course  is  S  E.  and  heads  in  a  large 
swamp,  in  which  also  rises  the  Turscarawa 
branch  of  the  Muskingum:  the  current  is  brisk 
and  the  banks  elevated. 

Cha6kin£  is  about  40  miles  long,  and  runs 
northwardly  into  lake  Erie,  20  miles  east  of 
Cleveland,  in  the  north-easternmost  corner  of 
Cayahoga  county ;  its  current  is  rapid,  abound-^ 
ing  in  mill  seats,  and  subject  to  sudden  swells. 

Gkand  is  situated  iO  miles  east  of  the 
Chagrine,  rises  near  Warren,  and  interlocks 
with  the  branches  of  the  Chagrine,  Cayahoga, 
and  Tuscarawa ;  its  course  is  circuitous ;  the 
current  is  rapid,  but  the  river  is  not  navigable. 

Ashtabula  interlocks  with  the  Big  Beaver 
of  the  Ohio,  running  20  miles  in  a  north-MCst 
direction  into  the  south  side  of  lake  Erie.  Its 
course  is  N.  W.  and  N.  It  is  not  naviga- 
ble. 

CoNNEAUGHT  euters  lake  Erie  10  miles  east 
of  the  Ashtabula;  it  affords  a  number  of  goo«l 
^AJU  seats,  but  is  not  navigable. 
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LAKES. 


Erie  Lake  lies  along  about  two-thirds  of 
the  northern  borders  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  from 
its  north-eastern  limit  westwardly  between  it 
and  Upper  Canada  The  jurisdictional  line  be- 
tween Canada  and  Ohio,  runs  along  the  middle 
©f  it  from  east  to  west.  Its  circumference,  fol- 
lowing the  various  hendings  of  its  shores,  is 
610  miles,  and  its  greatest  length  290,  from 
north-east  to  south-west.  Only  100  miles,  how- 
ever, in  a  direct  line,  border  upon  the  State  of 
Ohio.  Its  average  breadth  is  perhaps  30  to  40 
miles.  This  is  a  valuable  sheet  of  inland  water| 
9,nd  affords  a  very  extensive  navigation. 


COUNTIES,  TOWNS,  VILLAGES,  AND 
SETTLEMENTS. 

HAMILTON  County  is  situated  in  the  souths 
western  corner  of  the  state,  bounded  on  tha 
north  by  Butler,  east  by  Clermont  county,  south 
by  the  Ohio  river,  and  west  by  Indiana.  It  is 
about  30  miles  long  and  20  broad,  and  watered 
by  the  Ohio,  Whitewater,  Great  and  Little 
Miamies,  Mill,  Deer,  Taylor's,  and  Dry  Fork 
creeks.  This  is  the  most  populous  county  in 
the  state,  and  has  had  a  rapid  increase  of  emi- 
grants from  other  states :  the  surface  is  hilly 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  large  streams,  in  other 
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parts  level :  the  valleys  are  rich,  and  generally 
well  cultivated :  the  two  Miamies  run  through 
this  county  into  the  Ohio  river. 

Cincinnati  is  the  seat  of  justice  for  Hamil- 
ton county,  and  the  largest  town  in  the  state  j 
lying  in  lat.  39**  6'30"  Ion.  7°  24;'  45"  west 
from  the  city  of  AVashington;  nearly  under 
the  meridians  of  Lexington  and  Detroit,  and 
parallel  with  St.  Louis,  Vincennes,  and  Baliv 
timore. 

Its  distance  from  Pittsburgh,  by  land,  is 
300  miles,  by  water  531;  from  Detroit  375, 
about  500  from  Washington  city,  90  from  Chil- 
licothe,  80  from  Lexington,  105  from  Louis* 
ville,  and  by  water  1736  from  New  Orleans. 

The  city  is  built  on  the  eastern  part  of  a 
tract  of  alluvial  or  bottom  land,  of  unequal 
elevations ;  that  next  the  river  being  the  Iow« 
est,  is  called  the  bottom ;  its  medium  width  is. 
about  800  feet;  the  second  table,  called  the 
hill,  is  nearly  a  mile  in  width.  The  place  is 
bounded  on  the  east,  north,  and  west,  by  high 
lands,  possessing  a  rich  and  luxuriant  soil ;  oa 
the  south  by  the  Ohio  river,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  which,  are  seen  the  beautiful  sites  of 
Newport  and  Covington,  with  their  extensive 
plains  and  distant  hills.  The  principal  streets 
are  66  feet  wide,  and  cross  each  other  at 
right  angles.  The  improvement  of  the  streets 
and  walks  is  rapidly  advancing.  The  houses 
are  estimated  at  1,400,  the  population  near 
9,000:  many  of  the  houses  are  elegantly  built. 
The  court  house  is  a  stately  building,  with  fire 
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|>roof  apartments  for  the  different  offices  of  the 
county :  the  other  public  buildings  are,  the 
Lancasterian  Seminary,  2  Presbyterian  meet-: 
ing  houses,  one  not  yet  finished,  one  Method-* 
ist;  also  a  frame  meeting  house  on  Vine-Streetj 
neatly  finished,  the  society  of  which  are  in- 
corporated as  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  Benevolent  Society  of  Cincinnati; 
one  Baptist,  and  one  Friends ;  two  market 
houses,  in  which  markets  are  held  four  times  a 
week,  that  afford  large  supplies  of  edible  ar- 
ticles much  below  the  current  prices  in  the 
eastern  markets. 

The  Cincinnati  Manufacturing  Company 
liave  extensive  buildings  above  the  mouth  of 
Deer  creek.  The  steam  mill  is  built  on 
the  beach  of  the  river,  upon  a  bed  of  hori- 
zontal limestone  rocks;  at  high  water  it  is 
nearly  insulated:  the  building  cost  60,000 
dollars ;  when  in  full  operation  it  will  grind 
700  barrels  of  flour  a  week;  through  the  build- 
ing there  is  a  wall  dividing  each  story  into  two 
unequal  apartments,  one  for  manufacturing  of 
flour,  the  other  for  wool  and  cotton  machinery, 
and  fulling  mill.  A  flax  seed  oil  mill :  a  steam 
saw  mill  on  the  bank  of  the  river  below  the 
town,  of  20  horse  power,  drives  4  saws  in  se- 
parate gates ;  the  product  of  (he  whole  is 
about  80  feet  an  hour :  one  air  foundry  on  an 
extensive  plan  for  cannon  and  iron  castings; 
white  and  red  lead  manufactory ;  4  cotton 
spinning  establishments  ;  1  glass  house  where 
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tured ;  several  wool  carding  machines ;  3  ship 
and  boat  yards;  3  rope  walks,  in  which  ca- 
bles and  all  kinds  of  small  cordage  and  spua 
yarn  are  made;  5  large  tan  yards ;  2  distille- 
ries ;  1  mustard  manufactory  ;  upwards  of  100 
stores  well  filled  with  fanciful  and  costly  mer- 
chandize ;  2  nail  factories ;  4  batteries;  4- book- 
sellers; Sprinting  offices,  from  which  issue  the 
"  Liberty  Hall  and  Cincinnati  Gazette,"  and 
"the  Western  Spy;"  each  issue  about  1,000 
papers  a  week;  3  book  binders;  domestic 
manufacturers,  such  as  joiners,  cabinet  makers, 
silversmiths,  watch  makers,  tin  and  copper- 
smiths, blacksmiths,  &c/  carry  on  business  ex- 
tensively, and  execute  work  with  elegance  and 
promptitude,  and  on  the  most  moderate  terms, 
and  fully  sufficient  for  home  consumption:  nor 
are  the  fine  arts  neglected ;  painting  and  engra- 
ving are  executed  with  neatness  and  elegance  ; 
four  banks,  the  '  Miami  Exporting  Company,^ 
the  '  Farmers'  and  Mechanics^  Bank-^  the 
*  Bank  of  Cincinnati,''  and  a  branch  of  th» 
«  United  States'  Bank.'  There  is  also  a  re- 
spectable banking  house  established  by  Mr. 
Piatt  &  Co.  a  post  office,  and  several  inns, 
which  for  attendance,  accommodation,  and  good 
living,  are  excelled  by  none  in  the  union.  There 
is  a  laud  office  for  the  sale  of  United  States' 
lands.  Within  three  miles  of  the  city,  tha 
price  of  good  improved  land  is  between  50 
and  150  dollars  per  acre ;  from  this  distance 
to  the  extent  of  10  miles,  it  decreases  from 
30  to  20  dollars ;  town  lots  are  now  selling  fop 
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upwards  of  200  dollars  a  foot,  measuring  on 
the  front  line;  those  possessing  less  local  ad- 
vantages from  20  dollars  to  100  ;  out  lots  ad- 
joining the  town  from  2  to  500  dollars  per  acre. 

The  exports  consist  of  flour,  corn,  beef, 
pork,  butter,  cheese,  lard,  bacon,  whiskey, 
peach  brandy,  beer,  and  porter,  pot  and  pearl 
ashes,  soap,  candles,  hats,  hemp,  cables,  spun 
yarn,  saddles,  rifles,  cabinet  furniture,  and 
chairs ;  cherry  and  ash  beards,  staves,  and 
scantling.  Regular  lines  of  barges  run  con- 
stantly between  this  town  and  New  Orleans; 
the  freight  from  the  latter  place  is  usually  from 
4  to  6  dollars  a  hundred. 

Columbia  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  the 
Ohio  river,  5  miles  easterly  of  Cincinnati, 
one  mile  below  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Miami, 
and  contains  about  30  houses,  1  place  of  wor- 
ship, and  2  inns. 

Newtown  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  Little 
Miami,  on  the  Chillicothe  road. 

Montgomery  is  13  miles  north-east  of 
Cincinnati,  on  the  Lebanon  road;  it  is  a  post 
town,  and  contains  about  60  houses. 

Reading  is  10  miles  northerly  from  Cin- 
cinnati, near  Mill  creek,  on  the  road  toward 
Dayton. 

Springfield,  a  post  town,  12  miles  north 
of  Cincinnati,  on  the  road  to  Hamilton. 

Cleves,  a  small  town  on  the  Great  Miami, 
and  near  the  bend  of  the  Ohio  river. 

Harrison  is  situated  seven  miles  from  th© 
north  bend  of  the  Ohio,  on  the  left  bank  of 
Whitewater, 
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CoLERAiN  is  on  the  east  side,  of  the  Great 
Miam,  Id  miles  from  its  mouth. 

Crosby  is  situated  opposite  to  Colerain  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  same  river. 

BUTLER  County,  hounded  on  the  north  hy 
the  counties  of  Preble  and  Montgomery,  east 
by  Warren,  south  by  Hamilton,  and  west  by 
the  State  of  Indiana,  is  about  24  miles  square/ 
and  watered  by  tha  Big  Miami,  which  passes 
diagonally  through  it  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W;  as 
also  by  Dry  fork,  running  into  White  Water; 
Indian  creek,  Four  and  Seven  Mile  creeks.  Elk 
and  Dick's  creeks,  running  into  the  Big  Miami. 
The  soil  is  fertile. 

Hamilton  is  situated  25  miles  northerly 
from  Cincinnati,  on  the  south-eastern  side  of 
the  Great  Miami :  its  site  is  elevated,  exten- 
sive, and  beautiful;  it  is  the  seat  of  justice, 
and  contains  about  80  dwelling  houses,  inclu- 
sive of  about  10  mercantile  stores ;  a  printing 
office  from  which  issues  the  Miami  Herald, 
and  a  post  office. 

RossviLLE  is  a  small  place,  situate  on  the 
bank  of  the  Miami,  opposite  to  Hamilton. 

MiDDLETowN  is  oi»  the  east  side  of  the 
Miami,  13  miles  above  Hamilton ;  it  is  but  a 
small  village. 

Oxi-'ORD  is  in  the  western  part  of  the  county, 
35  miles  from  Cincinnati;  this  place  will  pro- 
bably become  a  respectable  town,  being  the  seat 
of  a  university ;  the  land  is  held  in  trust  by  the 
legislature,  and  leased  to  settlers  for  99  years, 
renewable  for  ever,  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent. 
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per  anniim  on  the  purchase  money,  to  be  paid 
anrmaiiy- 

PRJ5BLE  County  is  bountletl  north  by  Darke, 
east  by  Montgomery,  south  by  Butler,  and 
west  by  the  State  of  Indiana.  It  is  21  miles 
long  and  18  wide,  containing  432  square  miles, 
and  is  watered  by  tbe  Jiead  branches  of  Four 
and  Seven  Mile  creeks,  Franklin  creek,  Busby 
Fork,  Twin  creek,  and  small  branches  of  the 
north  fs)rk  of  Whitewater.  The  country  is  in 
general  level,  and  of  a  good  quality,  and  cal- 
culated for  gracing  farms.  The  creeks  afford 
excellent  mill  seats.  Iron  ore  has  been  found  in, 
this  county. 

Easton,  a  post  town  and  seat  of  justice,  is 
situated  50  miles  from  Cincinnati :  the  town 
is  built  near  the  site  of  old  fort  St.  Clair. 
Seven  Mile  creek  runs  by  the  town,  and  has  a 
fall  of  40  or  12  feet,  in  the  distance  of  400, 
which  aifords  good  situations  for  mills  :  it  eon- 
tains  70  houses,  2  stores,  1  inn,  a  stone  jail, 
and  a  post  office. 

DARKE  County  is  bounded  south  by  Preble, 
east  by  Miami  county,  north  by  the  Indian 
])0!indary,  and  west  by  the  State  of  Indiana, 
being  30  miles  long  aoil  24  wide,  and  is  water- 
ed by  Panther,  Greenville,  and  Still  Water 
creeks,  and  by  the  Massissinaway ;  the  soil  is 
rich  and  the  surface  level,  but  wet  in  several 
parts;  barrens  and  prairies  abound  in  tbe  north- 
western parts;  its  timl)er  is  principally  oak, 
but  walnut,  sugar  maple,  buck  eye,  &c.  are 
common  in  the  bottoms  :  it  contains  large  tracts 
of  vacant  land  bclonsjins:  to  the  Uniied  States, 
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Greenville  is  the  seat  of  justice,  situated 
on  a  creek  of  the  same  name,  which  empties 
into  Still  Water,  15  miles  below  the  town:  it 
lies  about  80  miles  north  of  Cincinnati:  not 
many  houses  have  been  erected,  but  in  a  short 
time,  from  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  situation, 
the  town  will  no  doubt  increase  rapidly  ia 
population  and  improvement. 

MIAMI  County  is  bounded  north  by  the 
Indiana  boundary  line,  east  by  Champaign, 
south  by  Montgomery,  and  west  by  Dark  coun- 
ty :  it  is  30  by  20  miles  in  extent ;  is  watered 
by  the  Miami  river,  the  South- VVe^t  Branch, 
and  Loramies'  creek;  tiie  land  is  rich  and  level. 

Troy  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  (he 
Great  Miami,  30  miles  above  Dayton,  and  72 
miles  north  of  Cincinnati,  and  is  the  seat  of  jus- 
lice:  it  has  a  public  library,  and  a  post  ojQlce; 
at  present  the  houses  are  chiefly  of  wood. 

PiQUA,  formerly  Washington,  is  also  situated 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Great  Miami,  77  miles 
north  of  Cincinnati :  tbis  is  a  thriving  place, 
owing  to  the  beauty  of  the  situation ;  it  contains 
a  number  of  good  houses,  5  mercantile  stores,  3 
taverns,  a  market  house,  1  tannery,  a  grist  and 
3  saw  mills,  and  shops  of  almost  every  me- 
chanic branch,  and  i  Seceder  and  l  Methodise 
meeting  house.  The  county  is  well  settled, 
healthy,  and  fruitful,  abouiullug  Mith  springs 
of  pure  good  water:  the  lands  are  of  the  first 
quality.  It  would  save  much  expense  to  emi- 
grants approaching  tliis  country  from  rVew- 
York,  or  the  States  east  of  that  place,  to  land 
at  fort  Meigs  or  Lower  Saudaskv :  from  the 
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former  to  proceed  up  the  Miami  of  the  lakes  to 
fort  Defiance  or  fort  Wayne,  and  ascend  the 
Au-laize  to  St.  Marys.  If  their  destination  is 
for  the  State  of  Indiana,  from  fort  Wayne  they 
could  pass  a  portage  of  8  miles,  hand  their 
craft  over,  and  descend  the  Wabash  to  any 
ajiven  point  below. 

MONTGOMERY  County  is  bounded  north 
hy  Miami,  east  bv  Green,  south  by  Warren  and 
Butler,  and  on  the  west  by  Preble:  it  is  2^ 
miles  Ion-  and  32  broad:  the  Great  Miami 
runs  through  it  from  north  to  south,  near  its 
western  boundary.  The  Still  Water  braneh, 
Mad  river,  Franklin,  Bear,  Wolf,  and  Holes 
creeks,  water  the  eastern  parts  of  Ihis  coun- 
ty, tlie  land  is  uneven  except  m  the  vi- 
cinity of  Mad  river,  where  there  are  wide  and 
valuable  prairies:  the  upland  is  heavily  tim- 
bered and  equal  to  any  in  the  State.  Ihere 
yet  remain  valuable  tracts  of  public  lands  to 
he  entered.  ,      ,      » 

Dayton  is  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  ot 
the  Miami;  it  is  a  very  flourishing  post  town, 
and  the  seat  of  justice  TO  miles  north-westerly 
from  Chillicothe,  and  52  northerly  trom  Cm- 
cinnati.  The  public  buildings  are  a  court 
house,  Methodist  meeting  house,  Presbyterian 
church,  academy,  and  library;  a  bank  called 
the  'Dayton  Manufacturing  Company,  with 
a  capital  of  100,000  dollars ;  a  post  oftice,  and 
a  printing  office.  There  are  about  200  houses, 
exclusive  of  mechanics'  shops;  also  several 
Strain  .^nd  saw  mil  Is,  nea,r  the  town  at  the  mouth 
of  Mad  river,  and  on  Wolf  creek. 
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WARREX  County  is  bounded  on  the  norlli 
by  Montj^oriiery  and  Green,  east  by  Ciiuton, 
south  by  Clermont  and  Hamilton,  and  west  by 
Butler:  it  is  18  miles  by  i9  in  extent:  the 
Little  Miami  runs  throua^h  it,  from  north-east 
to  soutb-west,  and  together  with  its  several 
branches  furnishes  excellent  mill  seats:  this 
county  is  sufficiently  level  for  every  species  of 
cultivation:  its  southerly  half  has  thin  soil, 
the  northern  is  fertile,  and  equal  to  any  land  in 
the  Miami  country:  the  streams  have  broad 
and  productive  valleys. 

Lebanon  is  situated  between  the  two 
branches  of  Turtle  creek,  4  miles  west  of 
the  Little  Miami,  and  30  miles  north-east  of 
Cincinnati:  it  is  ihe  seat  of  justice,  and  ou 
one  of  the  post  roads  from  Cincinnati  to  Chilli- 
cothe :  its  public  buildinj^s  are  a  court  house, 
school  house,  1  Methodist  and  1  Baptist  meelin'^ 
house,  a  jail,  a  post  office,  and  priutiujE;  office', 
from  which  issues  the  '  IFesteni  Stai\^  Au 
incorporated  library  company,  and  an  associa- 
tion called  the  '  Lebanon  Bankins;  Company,'' 
with  a  capital  limited  to  350,000  dollars;  be- 
sides several  stores  and  mechanics'  shops. 

Fkanklin  stands  ou  the  east  bank  of  the 
Great  Miami,  3i  miles  from  Cincinnati :  tim- 
ber and  other  materials  are  plentiful,  and  in 
the  vicinity  are  several  i^rjst  nud  saw  mills  : 
its  situation  is  healthy,  and  it  contains  about 
70  families,  several  mechanics'  shops,  and  a 
post  Office;  it  is  the  point  of  junction  of  seve- 
ral public  roads. 
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Wayntssville  is  built  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Little  Miami,  10  miles  north-east  of  Leba- 
non :  it  is  inhabited  and  surrounded  chiefly  by- 
Friends  or  Quakers,  and  contains  a  brick  meet- 
ing house,  a  post  oflice,  a  school  house,  and  a 
number  of  good  mechanics,  and  several  grist 
and  saw  mills. 

Union  or  Shakertown  is  situated  4  miles 
west  of  Lebanon :  it  is  solely  inhabited  by  a 
religious  association  denominated  Shakers ; 
they  have  several  shops  where  trades  are  car- 
ried on;  their  lands  are  cultivated  in  common; 
in  fact,  the  whole  village  is  held  in  joint  ten- 
ancy, and  the  produce  of  the  soil  and  shops  is 
thrown  into  a  common  stock,  in  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  which  all  are  said  equally  to 
participate. 

CLERMONT  County  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Warren  and  Clinton,  on  the  east  by  High- 
land and  Adams'  counties,  on  the  south  by  the 
Ohio  river,  and  on  the  west  by  Hamilton  coun- 
ty :  it  is  30  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and 
26  broad  from  east  to  west,  and  well  watered  bj 
the  Little  Miami  and  its  forks,  as  also  by  Stone 
Lick  and  O'Bannon's  creeks :  the  Ohio  river 
for  the  distance  of  40  miles,  and  by  Red  Oak, 
Straight,  White  Oak,  Bulkkin,  Bear,  Big  In- 
dian, Little  Indian,  Cross  and  Muddy  creeks  ; 
its  southern  parts  along  the  Ohio  are  hilly; 
the  interior  and  northern  parts  are  level.  The 
bottoms  of  the  Ohio  in  this  county,  are  wide, 
rich;  and  heavily  timbered  ;  io  the  uplands 
the  prevailing  timber  is  oak. 
K  2 
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WiLLiAMSBURGH  is  situ^tcd  oD  the  north 
bank  of  the  east  fork  of  the  Little  Miami,  30 
miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Cincinnati,  on  the  shortest 
road  to  Chillicothe,  and  is  the  scat  of  justice. 
It  is  well  supplied  with  water  for  mills;  it 
contains  a  court  house,  post  office,  several 
dwelling  houses  and  mercantile  stores. 

MiLroRD  stands  13  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Little  Miami  river,  is  a  post  tov.a,  and  a 
thrivin;^  village. 

NiiviLsviLLE  is  situated  on  the  bank  of 
the  Ohio,  at  the  mouth  of  Bear  creek:  the 
town  is  well  laid  out.  From  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  and  beautiful  situation,  and  the  great  en- 
couragement given  by  the  proprietor,  (general 
Neville)  there  is  not  a  doubt  but  this  place  will 
goon  become  of  consequence :  it  offers  many 
eligible  situations  to  industrious  emigrants. 

Stauntox  is  at  the  mouth  of  Red  Oak  creek ; 
it  is  a  flourishing  village.  The  situations  in 
.this  county,  particularly  on  the  Ohio  bottoms, 
appear  well  calculated  for  settlements. 

CLINTON  County  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Green,  on  the  east  by  Fayette,  on  the  south- 
east by  Highland,  en  the  south  by  Clermont, 
and  on  the  west  by  Warren  county  ;  it  is  about 
20  miles  long  and  15  wide,  and  is  watered 
principally  l)y  brnncbes  of  Paint  creek,  running 
into  the  Scioto  and  Todd's  fork  of  the  Little 
Miami:  the  surface  of  the  land  is  generally 
^ood  and  level  j  the  greater  part  in  a.  state  of 
nature. 

Wilmington  (the  only  village  in  this  county 
deserving  notice)    is   the  seat  of  justice,  and 
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a  tliriving  place :  it  is  nearly  50  miles  from 
Cincinnati  and  Chillieothe. 

GUEEN  County  is  bounded  on  llie  north  by 
Champaign,  east  by  Madison  and  Fayette, 
south  by  Clinton  and  Warren,  and  west  by 
Montgomery  county ;  it  is  26  by  20  miles  iu 
extent,  containing  514  square  miles,  and  is 
watered  by  Litiie  Miami  which  runs  north- 
east to  south-west,  in  a  transverse  direction 
through  the  country ;  Mad  river  waters  the 
north-west  end ;  Coosais  and  Massies'  cre£ks, 
tributaries  of  the  Little  Miami  from  the  east, 
Mater  large  portions  of  this  county;  Sugar, 
Big  and  Little  Beaver  creeks,  waler  the  west- 
ern side. 

The  Great  Falls  of  the  Little  Miami, 
are  in  this  county,  which  produce  several 
fine  mill  seats.  The  county  abounds  with 
springs  of  excellent  water,  and  is  considered 
very  healthy;  the  valleys  are  wide,  rich,  and 
productive;  the  upland  is  generally  of  a  second 
quality,  with  a  proportion  of  oak  barrens. 

Xenia  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
county,  on  Shavvanoese  creek,  3  miles  east  of 
the  Little  Miami,  and  55  north-east  of  Cincin- 
nati :  it  contains  several  merchant  and  mechan- 
ics' shops,  a  briek  court  house,  containing  the 
several  public  ollices,  a  stone  jail,  an  a,eademy, 
2  churches,  a  post  office,  and  a  printing  of- 
fice. 

CHAMPAIGN  County  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Indian  boundary  line,  east  by  Dela- 
ware and  Madisoo;  south  by  Green,  and  west  by 
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Miami  county.  Mad  river  waters  the  interior 
parts,  in  addition  to  King's  and  Nettle  creeks, 
and  numerous  rivulets  and  runs:  no  county  in 
the  State  possesses  a  greater  number  of  durable 
streams  or  situations  lor  mills:  the  soil  is  very 
rich  and  productive,  and  its  inhabitants  nume- 
rous and  Mcalthy. 

Urbanna  is  situated  2  miles  east  of  Miami 
river,  on  a  large  and  fertile  prairie:  it  is  the 
seat  of  justice,  and  contains  near  200  houses  ; 
a  court  house,  jail,  a  bank,  and  a  printing  of- 
fice, from  which  issues  a  weekly  paper,  called 
the  ^Spirit  of  Liberty:''  materials  for  building 
are  convenient. 

Springfield  is  situated  11  miles  south  of 
Urbanna,  on  the  south  side  of  the  east  fork  of 
Mad  river;  on  the  south  it  has  a  large  and 
durable  creek,  with  good  falls  for  mill  seats; 
at  these  falls  a  woollen  manufactory  has  been 
erected;  it  contains  160  houses,  a  place  of 
worship,  and  2  good  inns. 

DELAWARE  County  isbounded on  thenorth 
by  the  southern  borders  of  Sandusky  plains, 
OH  the  east  by  Knox  and  Licking  counties, 
south  by  Franklin  and  Madison,  and  on  the 
west  by  Champaign  county:  it  is  36  miles  long 
from  east  to  west,  and  26  broad  from  north  to 
south:  it  is  watered  by  the  Scioto,  and  the 
Whetstone,  Big  Belly,  Allum,  and  Walnut 
creeks:  all  large  streams  which  traverse  the 
county  from  north  to  south,  parallel  with  each 
other,  at  the  distance  of  4  to  10  miles.  This 
county  is  rapidly  settling  by  a  number  of  re- 
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speetablc  emigrants,  and  owing  fo  the  facility 
wilii  which  produce  is  transported  to  market, 
improved  lands  sell  high. 

Delaware,  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  above 
county,  is  pleasantly  situated  upon  the  western 
bank  of  Whetstone  creek,  across  which  is 
erected  a  bridge  leading  from  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal streets:  the  town  contains  80  dwelling 
houses,  including  5  stores  and  2  inns,  a  court 
house  and  place  of  worship. 

FRANKLIN  County  is  bounded  on  the  south 
by  Pickaway,  east  by  Licking  and  Fairfield, 
north  by  Delaware,  and  west  by  Madison  coun- 
ty, and  is  22  miles  square :  the  land  is  gene- 
rally level,  but  rather  low  and  wet  than  other- 
wise, yet  most  exuberantly  fertile,  and  well 
calculated  for  grazing  farms  and  raising  grain  j 
it  is  watered  by  the  Scioto  and  Whetstone  ri- 
vers, Big  Belly  creek  and  its  forks,  Ailum  and 
Walnut  creeks. 

Columbus  is  the  seat  of  government,  and 
situated  N.  lat.  39°  57'  W.  long.  6''  within  20 
miles  of  the  centre  of  the  State,  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Scioto  river,  on  an  elevated  prairie 
of  several  hundred  acres,  60  miles  from  Zanes- 
ville,  114^  north-westwardly  from  Marietta,  45 
north  from  Chiilicothe,  90  north  from  the 
mouth  of  Scioto  river,  and  115  north-eastward- 
ly  from  Cincinnati.  The  length  of  the  town  is 
one  mile  and  40  rods.  At  the  west  end  of 
Broad  street,  a  bridge  has  been  erected  across 
the  Scioto,  by  which  the  communication  from 
the  west  side  of  the  river  is  greatly  facilitated. 
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In  the  public  square,  vvjiicli  includes  10  acres, 
are  the  state  house  built  of  brick  of  superior 
elegjanee,  and  the  State  offices,  all  in  one  block 
of  100  feet  in  length.  .The  penitentiary  is  situ- 
ated in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  town  :there 
are  upwards  of  200  dweilina;  houses,  including 
stores  and  mechanic  shops,  8  taverns,  a  post 
office,  1  bank,  and  2  prin  <ng  offices ;  2  springs 
issuing  east  of  the  town  and  discharging  into  the 
river,  one  on  the  north  and  the  other  on  the 
south,  almost  surround  the  town,  and  are  capa- 
ble of  moving  machinery  sufficient  for  most 
manufacturiesand  mills,  alargepartof  the  year. 
From  the  situation  of  this  town  in  a"  populous 
settlement,  with  the  convenience  of  navigation, 
^it  cannot  fail  in  time  to  rival  the  first  cities  in  the 
western  country.  Lots  near  the  square  have 
sold  for  2,000  dollars,  in  less  advantageous 
situation?  at  200.  B.->ats  of  ten  tons  burthen 
can  ascend  to  the  town  for  6  months  in  the 
year,  and  in  freshes  vessels  of  200  tons  could 
descend  into  the  Ohio. 

Franklin  is  situated  opposite  Columbus  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Scioto :  it  contains  about 
80  houses,  but  is  rather  on  the  decline  on  ac- 
count of  Columbus, 

WoRTHiNGTON,  ou  tlic  bank  of  \Vhetstone, 
16  miles  above  Columbus,  is  a  flourishing  vil- 
lage, and  contains  75  houses,  including  stores 
and  mechanic  shops. 

PICKAWAY  C'y.  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Franklin,  east  by  Fairfield,  south  by  Ross,  and 
west  by  Fayette  and  Madison  countics7~  It  is 
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i23  by  21  miles  ia  extent,  and  contains  470 
square  miles.  The  Seioto  runs  tlirough  this 
county,  and  Deer  and  Darby  creeks  from  the 
west,  and  Walnut  from  the  east,  all  large, 
creeks  empty  into  it.  The  soil  of  this  county 
is  of  the  best  quality,  and  the  plains,  which 
are  about  12  miles  long  and  3  wide,  are  prairies 
of  inexhaustible  fertility.  The  bottoms  along 
the  Seioto  are  wide  and  of  the  first  quality. 

CiRCLEviLLE  is  situated  about  half  a  mile 
east  of  the  bank  of  the  Scioto  river,  on  the  Pick- 
away bottom.  It  is  the  seat  of  justice,  and  eon- 
tains  about  lOO  buildings,  including  stores,  a 
post  office,  a  court  house,  jail,  and  a  place  of 
worship. 

Bloomfield  is  situated  on  Walnut  Plains, 
on  the  road  leading  from  Columbus  to  Chilli- 
cothe,  17  miles  south  of  Columbus,  and  S  miles 
north  of  Circleville.  This  is  an  increasing 
post  town. 

Jefferson  is  situated  on  a  central  part  of 
Pickaway  plains.  It  is  3  miles  south  of  Cir- 
cleville, and  2S  southwardly  of  Columbus,  and 
16  north  of  Chillicothe.  It  is  a  small  thriving 
town,  and  contains  a  post  office  and  several 
buildings. 

Livingston  is  situated  on  the  north  eastern 
borders  of  Pickaway  plains,  3  miles  south- 
eastwardly  of  Circleville.  It  is  but  a  small 
town. 

Westfall  is  opposite  to  Circleville,  and  26 
miles  South  of  Columbus.  This  is  a  thriviog 
village,  the  country  being  rich  and  fertile. 
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MADISON  County  is  bounded  on  tlie  north  hy 
Delaware,  east  by  Franklin,  south  by  Fayette, 
and  west  by  Green  and  Champaign  counties.  It 
is  about  30  miles  long  from  nortli  to  .south,  and 
19  broad  from  east  to  west,  and  contains  about 
400  square  miles.  It  is  watered  by  the  north 
fork  of  Paint  and  Darby  creeks,  and  embraces 
a  fertile  body  of  land,  well  calculated  for  gra- 
zing farms. 

New  Loxdo-v,  tiie  seat  of  justice  for  Madi- 
son county,  is  situated  25  miles  west  by  south 
of  Columbus.  It  contains  scA-eral  dwelling 
liouses  and  stores,  also  a  post  office. 

FAYETTE  Countyis  bounded  south  by  High- 
land and  Scioto,  east  by  Ross  and  Pickaway, 
north  by  Madison,  and  west  by  Green  and  Clin- 
ton; and  is  watered  by  the  north  and  west  forks 
of  Paint  creek,  and  head  branches  of  Ceesar 
creek.  It  is  23  by  18  miles  in  extent,  and  the 
land  is  generally  of  a  tolerable  good  quality. 

Washington,  i]\e  seat  of  justice  of  Fayette 
county,  is  40  miles  southwesterly  of  CoIum!)ns. 
and  contains  several  dwelling  houses,  a  post 
office  and  court  bouse. 

HIGHLAND  County  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Clinton  and  Fayette,  east  by  Pike  and  Ross, 
south  by  Adams,  and  west  by  Clcrmcnt  coun- 
ty; and  is  about  22  by  25  miles  in  extent.  It 
is  watered  by  the  forks  of  Brush  and  Paint 
creeks,  and  by  snrill  er>^eks  and  brooks  running 
into  the  east  fork  of  »lie  Little  Miami.  The 
surface  of  this  county  is  generally  hilly.  Ihe 
soil  ferlile.  and  free  from  stagnated  waters  or 
marshes. 
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Hillsborough  is  situated  near  the  source  of 
the  rocky  fork  of  Paint  creek,  36  miles  west 
by  south  of  Chiliicothe,  and  about  55  south- 
westwardly  from  Columbus.  It  is  the  seat  of 
justice,  and  contains  about  80  dwelling  houses, 
including  stores  and  mechanic  shops,  a  court 
house,  post  office  and  a  Presbyterian  and  a  Me- 
thodist meeting  house. 

Greenfield  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of 
Paint  creek,  22  miles  west  of  Chiliicothe.  It 
contains  a  post  office,  and  several  dwelling 
houses  and  stores.  This,  with  JYew  Market, 
Leesburgh  and  MiddUtown,  post  towns,  as  also 
<JSrewton  and  Monroe^  are  thriving  villages. 

Adams  County  has  Highland  and  Pike  coun- 
ties on  the  north,  Scioto  county  east,  the  Ohio 
river  south,  and  Clermont  county  on  the  west : 
it  is  about  28  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and 
25  broad  from  north  to  south,  and  watered  by 
Eagle,  Brush,  and  Isaae's  creeks,  and  by  wa- 
ters of  Paint  and  Little  Miami :  the  surface  of 
this  county  is  rather  broken  and  hilly,  but  the 
soil  is  deep  and  rich,  with  heavy  forests  of  oak, 
hickory,  sugar  maple,  black  walnut,  black 
elm,  and  sycamore;  it  has  considerable  bodies 
of  unsettled  lands  belonging  to  individuals, 
mostly  non-residents,  although  the  county  is 
populous  and  well  settled.  On  Brush  creek, 
on  which  a  furnace  has  been  erected  by  general 
M' Arthur  and  a  Mr.  James,  there  is  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  iron  ore. 

West  Union,  the  seat  of  justice,  is  situ- 
ated on  a  branch  of  the  East  fork  of  the  Litll© 
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Miami,  52  miles  south  easterly  from  Chilli- 
cotlie,  16  miles  from  Maysville,  on  the  roatl 
to  Lexington,  Ky.  and  contains  about  130 
dwelling  houses,  including  9  stores  and  mechan- 
ic shops,  a  court  house,  jail,  printing  otliee, 
and  5  good  inns.  The  surrounding  countrv  is 
fertile  and  healthy — the  unsettled  lands  sell 
from  4*  to  20  dollars  an  acre,  according  to 
their  local  situation. 

Manchester  is  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohid^jl 
15  miles  abo?e  Maysville,  and  lOO  miles  south- 
west of  Columbus;  it  is  pleasantly  situated, 
and  contains  about  50  houses,  including  2  stores 
and  2  inns. 

Ada3v<sville  is  situated  just  below  the  mouth 
of  Brush  creek,  and  8  miles  from  Manchester; 
it  has  a  fine  bottom  which  continues  wide  for 
12  miles  above  and  below  the  creek;  it  ha» 
about  30  houses,  and  is  a  flourishing  villa<;e. 

SCIOTO  County  is  situated  on  both  sides  of 
the  Scioto  river,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Pike  and  Jackson  counties,  on  the  east  by 
Lawrence,  the  Ohio  river  on  the  south,  and 
Adams  county  on  the  west.  It  is  watered  by 
the  Scioto  and  Ohio  rivers,  and  a  number  of 
smaller  streams,  some  of  which  afford  excellent 
mill  seats.  The  northern  parts  are  level  and 
well  adapted  for  grazing  farms;  the  south  is 
hilly  and  of  middling  quality. 

Portsmouth,  the  seat  of  justice,  stands  on 
a  peninsula  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the 
Scioto  with  the  Ohio,  45  miles  south  of  Chilli- 
cothe  J  it  is  a  thriving  village,  and  contains 
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about  120  houses,  a  court  house,  jail,  9  mercan- 
tile stores,  abank,  and  2  commission  warehouses. 

Alexandria  is  situated  on  low  ground,  im- 
mediately below  the  junction  of  the  Scioto  with 
the  Ohio  river;  the  former  of  which  separates 
this  town  from  Portsmouth:  it  is  90  miles  south 
from  Columbus,  contains  about  20  buildings 
and  2  inns :  the  bottoms  for  many  miles  above 
and  below  the  mouth  of  Scioto,  are  from  l  to 
2  miles  in  width,  and  the  soil  rich  and  fertile. 

PIKE  County  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Scioto 
river,  bounded  north  by  Ross,  east  by  Jackson, 
south  by  Scioto  and  Adams  county,  and  on  the 
west  by  Highland:  it  is  32  miles  long  from 
east  to  west,  and  15  miles  broad  from  north  to 
south,  and^  watered  by  the  Scioto  and  its  tribu- 
tary streams  and  brooks;  a  portion  of  this 
county  is  rough  and  hilly,  but  several  tracts  of 
valuable  land  are,  however,  interspersed  in 
various  parts,  particularly  along  the  Scioto 
river. 

Pike  town  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Scioto  river,  19  miles  south  from  Chillicothe: 
it  is  the  seat  of  justice,  and  contains  several 
good  houses  and  stores,  a  post  office,  and  1  inn. 

ROSS  County  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Pickaway  and  Fairfield,  east  by  Athens,  south 
by  Jackson  and  Pike,  and  west  by  Highland 
and  Fayette  counties  :  it  is  46  miles  long  from 
east  to  west,  and  22  miles  broad  from  north  to 
south,  and  watered  by  Paint  creek  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Scioto,  and  K,innikinnick  and  Salt 
ereeks  on  the  east.     The  inhabitants  are  iu 
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general  wealthy,  have  elegant  buildings,  and 
large  and  improved  farms,  well  stocked.  The 
land  is  fertile,  and  suitably  diversified  with 
Dieadow  and  upland,  the  latter  of  which  is  well 
adapted  to  the  production  of  grain. 

Chillicothe  is  handsomely  situated  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Scioto  river,  45  miles  in  a  di- 
rect line,  and  70  according  to  its  various  mean- 
ders from  its  mouth,  40  miles  south  of  Colnm- 
bus,  70  south  west  of  Zanesville,  73  north  east 
from  Maysville,  in  Kentucky,  and  93  east  by 
north  of  Cincinnati.  It  contains  about  500 
buildings,  a  court  house,  a  jail,  4  churches,  sev- 
eral merchant  stores  well  filled  with  foreign 
and  domestic  goods,  several  rope  walks,  a 
large  steam  mill,  an  oil,  fulling,  several  saw, 
a  paper,  and  several  excellent  grain  mills  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  town,  4  cotton  spinning  fac- 
tories, one  of  which  goes  by  water,  3  banks, 
S  printing  oHices,  from  which  issue  three  week- 
ly papers,  the  Scioto  Gazette,  the  Supporter, 
and  the  Weekly  Recorder;  a  post  office,  and  a 
land  office  for  the  disposal  of  public  lands.  It 
is  a  brisk  and  elegant  town,  in  the  centre  of 
fertile  and  populous  settlements. 

Bainbriogk  is  situated  near  the  falls  of  Paint 
ereek,  on  the  road  leading  from  Chillicothe  to 
Maysville  in  Ky.  and  35  miles  west  of  Colum- 
bus. It  is  surrounded  by  a  well  settled  country. 
It  contains  about  sixty  dwelling  houses  and 
several  stores,  several  mills,  a  forge,  and  a  post 
office.  Jimsterdam  and  ddelphi  are  also  thri- 
ving new  villages. 
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FAIRFIELD  County  is  bounded  on  thenortU 
by  Licking,  east  by  Muskingum  and  Wash- 
ington, south  by  Athens  and  Hoss,  and  west  by 
Pickaway  and  Franklin  counties.  It  is  36  miles 
long  and  30  bruad,  and  contains  900  square 
niiles.  It  is  divided  into  20  townships,  viz: 
Amanda,  Reading,  Lilierty,  Madison,  Jackson, 
Hopewell,  Bern,  Bloom,  Thorn,  Hocking, 
Falls,  Violet,  GreenfieId,Clear  Creek,  Pleasant, 
Walnut,  Richland,  Rush  Creek,  Pike  and  Per- 
ry. This  county  is  elevated  and  dry,  and  is 
adapted  to  the  production  of  wheat  and  other 
kinds  of  grain.  The  principal  streams  are,  the 
head  waters  of  Hockhocking  river  The  landif 
about  Lancaster  are  generally  level,  but  inter- 
spersed with  piles  of  rock,  producing  very  lit* 
tie  timber  or  herbage.  One  of  tbe  rocks,  call- 
ed Mount  Pleasant,"  is  situated  about  one  mile 
from  Lancaster,  near  a  large  prairie,  and  en- 
compassed by  a  large  plain. 

Lancaster  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
county,  near  the  sources  of  Hocking  river,  on 
the  road  leading  fromZanesville  to  Chillicothe, 
28  miles  south-eastwardly  from  Columbus,  and 
34;  north-eastwardly  from  Chillicothe.  It  is 
the  seat  of  justice,  and  contains  18Q  houses,  1* 
stores,  several  mechanic  shops,  a  brick  court 
house  and  jail,  a  bank,  a  printing  office  in 
which  is  published  a  weekly  newspaper,  and 
a  market  house.  The  market  days  are  Wed- 
nesdays and  Saturdays. 

LICKING  County  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
]S.nox,  east  by  Muskingum^  south  by  Fairfield, 
V2 
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and  on  the  west  by  Franklin  and.  Delaware 
counties.  It  is  30  miles  long  from  east  to  west,, 
and  34  broad  from  north  to  south,  and  watered 
by  Lickingriver  and  its  two  forks,  Wakatomika 
and  Walnut  creeks.  The  soil  is  extremely  fer- 
tile, and  from  being  well  watered,  renders  it 
one  of  the  best  situations  for  vyater  raaehinery. 
of  every  description  in  the  state.  This  county 
contains  extensive  beds  of  iron  ore :  the  iron 
made  of  it  is  of  an  excellent  quality. 

Newark  is  situated  in  the  forks  of  Licking,, 
on  the  road  between  Zanesville  and  Columbus,, 
26  miles  west  by  north  from  Zanesville,  and 
3*  east  by  north  from  Columbus.  It  is  the  seat 
of  justice,  and  contains  80  dwelling  houses,  a. 
court  house,  jail,  several  stores,  and  a  Presby- 
terian meeting  house. 

Granville  is  situated  on  the  middle  fork  of. 
Licking  river,  32  miles  west wardly  from  Zanes- 
ville. This  is  a  very  flourishing  village.  The 
whole  township  is  parcelled  into  small  farn^s. 
It  contains  several  dwelling  houses,  4  stores,  a, 
furnace  and  a  bank. 

ATHENS  County  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Fairfield  and  Washington  counties,  on  the  east 
also  by  Washington  county  and  the  Ohio  river, 
on  the  south  by  Gallia,  and  west  by  Ross  and^ 
Jackson  counties.  It  is  42  miles  long  from  east 
to  west,  and  30  broad  from  north  to  south  ;  and 
is  watered  by  the  Great  Hockhocking  and  its 
branches,  and  also  by  Raccoon,  Federal,  Shade 
and  Salt  creeks,  and  a  number  of  brooks.  It  is 
generally  a  hilly,  broken  country,  although  it 
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contains  several  tracts  of  valuable  land.  Tw#. 
townships,  each  six  miles  square,  belonging  to 
the  Ohio  university,  are  situated  in  this  eoun- 
ty. 

Athens  is  sitiiated  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Great  Hockliocking,  74  miles  south-east  from 
Columbus,  41  westwardly  from  Marietta,  and 
53  eastwardly  froni  Chillicothe.  It  is  the  seat 
of  justice.  The  town  consists  of  the  university- 
buildings,,  ^  court  house,  jail.  Post  ofiice,  and 
about  130  dwelling  houses,  including  mercan- 
tile stores  and.  mechanic  shops^ 

GALLIA  County  is  bounded  south  and  east. 
by  the  Ohio  river,  north  by  Athens  county,  and 
west  by  Lawrence  and  Jackson  counties.  Its 
greatest  extent  is  42  miles  from  north  to  south, 
and  35  from  east  to  west.  It  is  watered  by  tho 
Little  Scioto,  Leading,  Raccoon,  Indian,  Guy- 
andot,  and  Big  Stone  creeks.  The  land,  par- 
ticularly in  the  interior,  southern  and  western 
parts,  is  in  general  hilly,  broken,  and  of  a  poor 
quality  and  thinly  settled.  These  hills  skirt 
the  Ohio  through  the  whole  extent  of  SciotO; 
Gallia,  Washington  and  Belmont  counties,  ex- 
tending back  30  or  40  miles.  They  become 
more  elevated  in  descending  the  river,  never- 
theless} east  of  the  Muskingum  the  soil  becomes 
feetter  and  richer  as  high  up  as  Steubenville. 

Galliopolis  is  situated  on  a  high  second 
bank  of  the  Ohio,  three  miles  below  the  Great 
Kenhaw:a.  The  soil  is  rich  and  fertile.  It  is 
the  seat  of  justice>  and  contains  about 80  houses, 
including  mercantile  and  mechanic  shops*  a 
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court  house,  printing  office,  and  a  church.— 
from  a  species  of  native  grapes,  found  on  the 
islands  a  short  distance  above  the  town,  the  in- 
habitants make  good  wine.  A  vineyard  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  place  has  produced  upwards  of 
1000  gallons  of  wine  a  year. 

LAWRENCE  County  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Jackson  county,  east  by  Gallia,  south  by  the 
Ohio  river,  and  west  by  Scioto  county;  and 
contains  about  480  square  miles.  It  is  water- 
ed by  Symmes,  Indian  and  Guyandot  creeks..^? 
The  surface  of  this  county  is  broken,  and  th© 
soil  chiefly  of  an  inferior  quality.  The  timber 
is  principally  oak,  This  county  bag  been  but 
recently  established. 

JACKSON  County  isbounded  onthenorth  by 
Athens,  east  by  Athens  and  Gallia,  and  south 
by  Gallia  and  Scioto  counties.  It  is  24>  by  20 
miles  in  extent.  The  principal  streams  are  the 
three  forks  of  Salt  creek,  and  the  head  branch- 
es of  Symmes  creek.  The  surface  of  the  land 
is  generally  uneven  and  hilly;  but  some  partsf 
are  fertile  on  the  uplands.  The  timber  is  oak 
and  hickory.  In  the  centre  of  this  county,  on 
the  easternmost  branch  of  Salt  creek,  28  mile^ 
east  of  Chillicothe,  are  considerable  Salt  works, 
belonging  to  the  United  States,  at  which  quanti- 
ties of  salt  are  made.  Immense  beds  of  stono 
coal  are  also  found  in  the  central  parts  of  thisf 
county. 

Jackson  is  situated  28  miles  S.  E.  from  Chil- 
licothe. It  is  the  seat  of  justice,  an4  a  small 
thriving  village. 
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WASHINGTON  County  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Muskingum,  Guernsey  and  Monroe 
counties,  south  east  by  the  Ohio  river,  and  south 
and  west  by  Athens  and  Fairfield  counties.  It 
is  63  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and  from  13 
to  31  miles  broad  from  north  to  south,  and  is 
watered  by  the  Ohio  and  Muskingum  rivers. 
Little  Muskingum,  Pawpaw,  Duck,  Wolf,  Meig 
and  Little  Hoekhocking  creeks.  A  large  por- 
tion of  this  county  is  hilly,  the  soil  poor,  and 
the  timber  oak;  but  the  bottoms  along  the  rivers 
and  creeks  are  extensive,  and  the  soil  of  the 
first  quality. 

Mariktta  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  Mus- 
kingum river,  lat.  39°  3*'  N.  long,  82°  9'  W. 
146  miles  by  land  S.  W.  of  Pittsburgh,  and  is 
the  seat  of  justice  for  Washington  county.  It 
contains  about  180  houses,  a  large  commercial 
and  exporting  company,  several  merchant  stores 
and  mechanic  shops,  a  bank  with  a  capital  of 
100,000  dollars,  a  court  house,  jail  and  market 
house,  two  churches,  an  academy,  a  post  oflice 
and  printing  office,  2  rope  walks,  a  steam  grist 
mill,  and  5  well  furnished  inns.  Ship  and 
barge  building  is  carried  on  to  some  extent;  but 
on  account  of  the  overflowing  of  the  Ohio,  this 
town  has  not  kept  pace  with  public  expectation. 

Belpre  is  situated  on  the  Ohio  river,  14  miles 
south-west  from  Marietta,  and  100  south-  east 
from  Columbus.  This  is  a  beautiful  village  or 
settlement,  and  extends  several  miles  along  the 
river.  It  contains  a  number  of  good  houses^ 
%vith  several  merchant  stores  and  mechanio 
shops. 
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Waterfoud  lies  on  the  Muskingum  river, 
S2  miles  above  Marietta ;  it  is  a  larsje  settle- 
ment) and  extends  several  miles  along  that  river. 
It  is  a  post  town.  The  soil  is  rich  and  uncom- 
monly fertile, 

MTTSKINGUM  County  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Coshoetoot  eastby  Guernsey,  south  by 
Washington,  and  west  by  Fairfield  and  Licking 
counties!  It  is  29  by  30  miles  in  extent,  and  wa- 
tered by  the  Muskingum  and  Licking  rivers, 
and  by  Coal>  Jonathan,  Wakatomika.  Salt  and 
Will's  creeks.  The  surface  of  the  country  is 
generally  hilly,  biit  the  soil  is  rich.  Extensive 
beds  of  stone  coal  are  found  in  various  parts  of 
the  countj^  particularly  in  the  hills  bordering 
on  the  Muskingum  river ;  also  a  peculiar  kind 
of  clay  suitable  for  crucibles  far  the  manufac- 
turing of  glass. 

Zaxesville,  tlie  seat  of  justice  for  Muskin- 
gum county,  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  ' 
Muskingum  river,  50  miles  above  Marietta. 
The  great  road  leading  from  Pittsburgh  toChil- 
licothe  goes  through  this  town.  A  canal  is 
opening  around  the  Muskingum  rapids,  through 
this  place,  by  an  association  called  the  "  Zanes- 
ville  Canal  and  Manufacturing  Company.  It 
contains  360  houses,  several  stores  and  Me- 
chanic shops,  a  court  house,  jail,  market  house, 
Methodist  meeting  house,  three  glass  factories, 
a  paper  mill,  several  oil,  saw  and  grain  mills, 
a  Post  office,  a  book  bindery,  2  printing  offi- 
ces, from  which  are  issued  the  Muskingum 
Messenger  and  Zanesville  Express. 
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PuTjJAM  is  situated  directly  opposite  to 
Zanesville,  ou  the  right  bank  of  the  Muskin- 
gum. It  is  connected  with  Zanesville  by  two 
b-idges,  and  contains  80  houses  including  stores 
and  a  cotton  factory. 

KNOX  County  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Richland,  east  by  Coshocton,  south  by  Licking, 
and  west  by  Delaware  county.  It  is  30  miles 
long  from  east  to  west,  and  20  broad  from  north 
to  south.  It  is  watered  by  the  White  Womaa 
branch  of  the  Muskingum,  Owl  creek,  aud 
branches  of  Licking  and  Scioto.  This  county 
will  rank  among  the  most  fertile  counties  of 
the  state. 

Mount  Vkrnon  is  situated  on  the  north 
bank  of  Owl  creek,  SO  miles  uorth-westwardly 
from  Zanesville,  and  50  miles  northwardly 
from  Columbus.  It  contains  90  dwelling  hous- 
es^ 10  stores,  a  bank,  a  printing  office,  a  court 
house  and  jail,  a  merchant  mill  aud  sawmill. 
The  streams  about  this  town  are  all  naviaable 
for  boats.  ^ 

COSHOCTON  County  is'bounded  north  by 
Wayne,  east  by  Tuscarawas,  south  by  Muskin- 
gum, and  west  by  Kno^.  It  is  about  30  miles 
square.  The  Muskingum  river  runs  through 
the  south  eastern  part.  The  other  streams  are 
Will's  creek  and  White  Woman's  river.  A 
large  portion  of  the  land  in  this  county  is  fertile 
and  rich,  although  the  surface  is  generally  un- 
even. The  bottoms  along  White  Wouiiu  and 
Tuscarawas  are  wide  aud  highly  productive  ; 
and  the  uplands  are  heavy  timbered  with  oak^ 
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})oplar  and  blaek  walnut,  and  abounds  with 
freestone,  coal  and  limestone. 

Coshocton  is  situated  some  distance  south- 
wardly from  the  centre  of  the  county,  on  the 
eastero  side  of  the  Muskiugum  river,  and  op- 
posite the  mouth  of  White  Woman's  river,  23 
miles  north  by  east  from  Zanesville,  and  66 
eastwardly  by  north  from  Columbus.  It  is  the 
seat  of  justice  of  Coshocton  county,  and  con- 
tains about  90  houses,  several  stores  and  me- 
chanic shops,  a  post  office  and  a  Methodist 
meeting  house. 

RICHLAND  County  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Huron,  east  by  Wayne,  south  by  Knox  and 
Delaware  counties,  and  west  by  the  Indian 
boundary  line.  It  is  watered  by  the  head 
branches  of  the  Huron,  east  fork  of  the  Sandus- 
ky, Clear  fork,  a  branch  of  the  Muskingum, 
Muddy  creek,  &c.  The  soil  is  rich  and  par- 
ticularly fertile,  and  contains  large  bodies  of 
unsettled  lands  of  a  good  quality. 

Mansfield  is  situated  73  miles  north  west- 
W'ardly  from  Columbus,  is  the  seat  of  justice 
for  Richland  county,  and  contains  40  houses, 
including  stores,  mechanic  shops,  and  a  post 
office. 

Green  is  a  new  and  thriving  village  which 
also  lies  in  Richland  county. 

TUSCARAWAS  County  is  bounded  north  by 
6tark,  east  by  Harrison,  south  by  Harrison  and 
Guernsey,  and  west  by  Coshocton  counties.  It 
is  30  by  29  miles  in  extent,  and  is  watered  by 
the  Tuscarawas,  Stillwater,  Conoten,  Sugar 
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and  Sandy  creeks.     The  soil  of  this  county  its 
good  and  fertile. 

New  Philadelphia  is  situated  on  the  east- 
ern branch  of  Muskingum  river,  on  a  large, 
level  and  beautiful  plain,  opposite  the  mouth 
of  sugar  creek,  50  miles  north  east  from  Zanes- 
ville,  and  100  north  eastwardly  from  Colum- 
bus. It  is  the  seat  of  justice  f©r  Tuscarawas 
county,  and  contains  60  dwelling  houses,  in- 
cluding merchant  stores,  mechanic  shops,  and 
a  post  office, 

Gnadenhutten,  was  originally  established 
by  some  Moravian  missionaries,  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Muskingum  river,  11  miies  south- 
wardly from  New  Philadelphia,  and  50  north 
eastwardly  from  Zanesville.  It  contains  sever- 
al houses,  and  eight  stores  and  mechanic  shops, 
and  a  post  office.  Several  other  Moravian  set- 
tlements are  in  the  county  of  Tuscarawas. 

WAYNE  County  isboundedsouth  by  Coshoc- 
ton, east  by  Stark,  north  by  Medina,  and  west 
by  Richland,  and  is  30  miles  long  and  29  broad. 
The  principal  streams  are,  Killbuek,  running 
nearly  a  south  course,  and  navigable  to  Woos- 
ter  for  boats  of  from  10  to  i4t  tons;   Apple 
creek,  a  tributary  of  Killbuek,  Sugar  creek, 
near  the  south  east  corner  of  the  county;  Chip- 
pevvay,  in  the  north  east,  and  Mohicean  and 
John's  creeks  on  the  west  side  of  the  county:  all 
of  them  good  streams  for  mills.     The  Lake  f-^rk 
and  Jerome's  fork  are  navigable  for  boats  of  10 
or  13  tons  burthen  18  miles  above  the  eastbouu 
dary  of  the  county.    The  soil  is  good  and  the 
land  eieyated.    There  are  extensive  prairies, 
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yielding  spontaneously  heavy  crops  of  grass, 
most  part  of  which  is  of  a  good  quality  for  cat- 
tle. The  creek  bottoms  are  extensive  and  fer- 
tile, producing  immense  crops  of  corn.  The 
uplands  are  very  productive  in  wheat,  rye,  oats, 
corn,  flax,  &c.  The  timber  on  the  uplands  is 
composed  of  black  and  white  oak,  walnut,  cher- 
ry, hickory  and  chesnut.  Prevailing  timber  on 
the  bottoms  and  lowlands  is,  ash,  elm,  syca- 
more, sugar  maple  and  beech,  with  a  variety 
of  wild  plumbs,  crab  apples,  grapevines,  buck- 
eye, hazle,  &c. 

WoosTEH  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  Wayne 
county,  48  miles  west  of  lake  Erie,  and  87 
north  eastwardly  from  Columbus.  The  road 
from  Pittsburgh  to  Mansfield  and  Upper  San- 
dusky, as  also  from  Zanesville  to  Granger  and 
Cleaveland,  passes  through  this  town.  It  is 
the  seat  of  justice,  and  contains  70  dwelling 
houses,  several  stores,  and  mechanic  shops 
in  which  a  number  of  journeymen  are  employed, 
two  tan  yards,  a  bank,  a  public  land  office  for 
the  sale  of  United  States'  land,  a  public  school, 
4  taverns,  and  a  meeting  house  for  the  Baptist 
society.  Two  miles  north-west  of  the  town  a 
well  for  salt  water  has  been  sunk,  which  it  is 
expected  will  produce  salt  sufficient  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  inhabitants  for  many  miles  round. 

Jeromesville  is  situated  on  Jerome's  creek, 
near  the  Indian  village.  Jeromestown  on  the 
road  from  Wooster  to  Mansfield,  and  Paint- 
ville^  on  the  road  from  AVooster  to  New  Phila- 
delphia, are  new  and  thriving  villages  and 
settlements. 
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STARK  County  is  bounded  on  the  north  by- 
Portage,  east  by  Columbus,  south  by  Tuscara- 
was, and  west  by  Wayne  counties.  It  is  near- 
ly 30  miles  square.  The  Tuscarawas  branch  of 
the  Muskingum  river,  runs  from  north  to  south 
entirely  through  the  county  on  the  western  sides, 
and  is  navigable  for  keel  boats  as  high  up  as 
the  county  extends.  Big  Sandy,  a  large  creek, 
falls  into  the  Tuscarawas  near  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  county.  Nimiskillen  is  a  large 
creek  which  falls  into  Big  Sandy  on  the  north 
side,  about  4  miles  above  its  confluence  with 
the  Tuscarawas,  and  has  sufficient  water  dur- 
ing the  year  for  water  works  of  any  descripticvn. 
Adjoining  this  creek,  and  about  4  miles  from 
Canton  are  immense  banks  of  iron  ore,  of  a 
superior  quality. 

Canton  is  situated  on  an  elevated  plain,  in 
the  forks  of  Nimiskillen  creek,  50  miles  north 
west  from  Steubenville,  95  miles  west  from 
Pittsburgh,  and  120  miles  north  east  from  Co- 
lumbus. It  is  the  seat  of  justice,  and  contains 
100  dwelling  houses,  12  mercantile  stores,  2 
nail  factories,  1  wool  carding  machine,  an  oil 
mill,  2  fulling  mills,  4  tanneries,  4  boot  and 
shoemakers'  shops,  besides  several  of  almost 
every  trade.  There  is  also  a  bank  and  a  post- 
office, 

Kendal  lies  on  the  eastern  side  of  Tuscara- 
was creek,  7  miles  west  from  Canton.  It  con- 
tains 60  houses  including  several  mercantile 
stores,  and  a  post  office.  Near  the  town  is  a 
woollen  manufactory  on  an  extensive  scale, 
which  manufactures  cloth  of  a  superior  quality. 
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OsNABURGH  is  situated  B  miles  east  of  Can- 
ton, on  the  road  leading  to  New  Lisbon.  It  is 
a  small  thriving  village  and  contains  20  houses, 
1  inn,  and  2  stores. 

GUERNSEY  C'y.  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Tuscarawas,  east  by  Belmont  and  Munroe,  south 
by  Washington,  and  west  by  Muskingum  and 
Coshocton  counties:  it  is  35  miles  long  from 
north  to  south,  and  26  miles  broad  from  east  to 
west,  watered  almost  exclusively  by  Will's 
creek  and  its  branches  :  it  is  divided  into  nine 
townships,  Cambridge,  Will's,  Westland,  Ox- 
ford, Seneca,  Madison.  Buffalo,  Wheeling,  and 
Richland:  the  land  is  generally  hilly,  and  of 
moderate  good  quality.  There  are  several 
tracts  of  fertile  land  along  Will's  creek :  the 
soil  iu  general  of  this  county  is  well  adapted 
to  the  production  of  grapes  and  raising  of 
sheep. 

Cambridge  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
Will's  creek,  on  the  road  leading  from  Zanes- 
ville  to  Wheeling:  it  is  the  seat  of  justice,  and 
contains  50  dwelling  houses,  8  stores,  a  court 
house,  jail,  and  post  office  5  across  Will's 
creek  is  a  tell  bridge  175  yards  long. 

Washington  is  10  miles  east  from  Cam- 
bridge, and  contains  several  dwelling  houses 
and  stores,  and  a  post  office. 

Frankfort,  3  miles  east  of  Washington, 
Fairview,  25  miles  east  from  Cambridge,  JFin- 
Chester,  Londonderry,  Senecaville,  JSTew  Liber- 
ty, and  Olivetowrij  arc  all  new  and  flourishing 
villages. 
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MONROE  Couoty  is  bounded  on  the  south  by 
Washington,  east  by  the  Ohio  river,  north  by 
Belmont,  and  on  the  west  by  Guernsey  county: 
it  is  28  by  18  miles  in  extent;  Suu-fish,  Little 
Muskingum,  and  Deer  creek,  are  its  principal 
streams,  all  running  into  the  Ohio  river :  the 
land  in  some  places  is  hilly  and  rough,  and  in 
others  it  is  even  and  fertile.  Coal  mines  and 
iron  ore,  have  been  found  on  Sunfish  creek. 

AVooDFiELD  is  situated  on  high  ground,  in 
a  central  part  of  the  county,  14  miles  from  the 
Ohio  river,  and  35  miles  N.  W.  of  Marietta. 
It  is  the  seat  of  justice,  and  contains  several 
dwelling  houses,  3  stores,  a  court  house,  a  post 
office,  and  a,  place  of  worship. 

BELMONT  County  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Harrison  and  Jefferson  counties,  east  by  the 
Ohio  river,  south  by  Monroe,  and  west  by 
Guernsey  county.  It  is  27  miles  by  31  in  ex- 
tent, and  watered  by  Indian,  Wheeling,  M'Ma- 
hon's  and  Captiana  creeks.  It  is  hilly  and 
broken,  but  contains  some  valuable  land. 

St.  CiAiRsviLLE  is  situated  'J'O  miles  east- 
wardly  from  Zanesville,  and  11  west  of  Wheel- 
ing. The  county  is  hilly,  but  produces  large 
crops  of  wheat.  It  is  the  seat  of  justice,  and 
contains  a  court  house,  jail,  market  house,  3 
places  of  public  worship  for  Methodists,  Pres- 
byterians, and  Friends,  two  printing  offices,  a 
bank,  dwelling  houses,  and  2.0  stores. 

HARRISON  County  is  bounded  on  the  north 

by  Stark  and  Columbiana,  east  by  Jetferson, 

south  by  Belmont  and  Guernsey,  and  west  by 

Tuscarawas  county.    It  is  27  by  24  miles  iu 
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extent,  and  watered  by  Still  water  and  other 
branches  of  the  Tuscarawas ;  also  by  creeks 
and  brooks  running  into  the  Ohio.  The  land 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  production  of 
grain,  and  abounds  with  coal  mines,  free  stone, 
limestone,  and  a  fine  vhite  tenacious  clay,  fit 
for  manufacturing  purposes. 

Cadiz  is  situated  on  a  hill  26  miles  west  of 
Steubenville,  on  the  Zanesville  road.  It  is  the 
seat  of  justice,  and  contains  a  court  house,  jail, 
post  ofi&ee,  and  90  dwelling  houses,  including 
stores  and  mechanic  shops. 

JEFFERSON  County  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Columbiana  county,  east  by  the  Ohio 
river,  south  by  Belmont,  and  west  by  Harrison 
county.  It  is  27  miles  long  from  north  to 
south,  and  20  broad  from  the  Ohio  river  west- 
wardly,  and  watered  by  Indian,  Short,  Wills, 
and  Yellow  creeks,  all  running  into  the  Ohio. 
The  soil  is  generally  very  fertile,  and  capable 
of  producing  all  sorts  of  grain  in  perfection  ; 
as  also  flax  and  hemp. 

Steubknville  is  situated  on  the  first  and 
second  banks  of  the  Ohio,  38  miles  south-west 
of  Pittsburgh  by  land,  and  73  by  water.  It  is 
the  seat  of  justice,  aud  a  very  flourishing  town. 
It  contains  a  brick  market  house,  a  court  house 
on  the  second  slory,  a  jail,  2  banks,  a  post 
ofliee,  a  printing  office,  from  which  issues  the 
*  Western  HercUdi^  upwards  of  600  houses, 
some  of  them  of  the  first  rate,  60  mercantile 
stores  and  mechanic  shops,  an  extensive  wool- 
len manufactory,  the  machinery  of  which  is 
propelled  by  steam,  an  air  foundry,  a  steam 
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paper  and  grist  mills,  cotton  factory,  brewery, 
distillery,  a  soap  and  candle  factory,  and  seve- 
ral good  inns. 

AlouNT  Pleasant  is  10  miles  north-westerly 
from  St  Clairsviiie,  and  20  south-west  from 
Steubenville,  and  contains  near  200  houses,  a 
bank,  a  Friends  meeting  house,  several  mer- 
chant stores  and  mechanic  shops. 

Jefferson  is  situated  12  miles  northerly 
from  Steubenville,  on  the  road  to  New  Lisbon. 
This  is  a  new  village,  and  contains  several 
good  houses,  2  stores,  and  an  inn.  Knox,  4 
miles  from  the  Ohio  river,  and  11  miles  north 
by  west  from  Steubenville,  is  also  a  new  vil- 
lage. 

COLUMBIANA  County  is  bounded  south 
on  Jefferson  and  the  Ohio  river,  east  by  Penn- 
sylvania, north  on  Trumbull  and  part  of  Port- 
age, and  west  by  Stark  county,  and  lies  adjoin- 
ing the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  watered 
by  Little  Beaver,  and  branches  of  Big  river. 
The  soil  of  this  county  is  fertile,  and  eon- 
tains  inexhaustible  beds  of  iron  ore  and  stone 
coal.  Salt  is  also  manufactured  in  consi- 
derable quantities,  from  water  obtained  from 
wells  sunk  from  150  to  200  feet.  This  county 
also  contains  several  extensive  woollen  and  cot- 
ton manufactories,  a  furnace,  forges,  and  up- 
wards of  40  grist  and  saw  mills. 

New  Lisbon  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
the  middle  fork  of  Little  Beaver,  14  miles  from 
the  nearest  point  of  the  Ohio  river,  56  miles 
north-westerly  from  Pittsburgh,  is  the  seat  of 
justice,  and  contains  140  dwelling  houses,  a 
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coirt-t  house  and  jail,  a  public  library,  a  bank, 
a  priatiog  oiUce,  an  academy,  3  places  of  pub- 
lie  worship,  13  mercantile  stores,  and  several 
mechanic  shops.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town 
are  likewise  a  furnace,  5  merchant  and  4  saw 
mills,  a  paper  mill,  2  woollen  factories,  a  glass 
factory,  and  a  fulling  and  carding  machine. 

Fairfield,  Columbiana,  Bellfonte,  Clarkson, 
Portsmouth,  Pottsgrove,  Salem,  Fairfield,  Pe- 
tersburgh,  West  Union,  JVew  Garden,  ichors- 
town,  Hanover,  and  J^ew  Alexandria,  all  new 
and  flourishing  villages,  are  situated  in  this 
county. 

ASHTABULA  County  is  bounded  by  Lake 
Erie  north,  Geauga  west,  Trumbull  south,  and 
Pennsylvania  east,  and  is  watered  by  the  Ash- 
tabula and  numerous  creeks.  Its  extent  is  32 
miles  from  north  to  south,  by  25  from  east  to 
west.  The  soil  of  this  country  is  fertile  and 
well  timbered. 

Jefferson  is  situated  on  Mill  creek,  about 
10  miles  from  the  lake  shore,  35  miles  north- 
erly from  Warren  in  Trumbull  county.  It  is 
the  seat  of  justice,  and  contains  a  brick  court 
house,  a  school  house,  several  dwelling  houses, 
and  mercantile  stores  and  mechanic  shops. 

Harpersfield  is  situated  on  the  road  lead- 
ing from  Erie  to  Cleveland,  a  few  miles  east 
of  Ashtabula  river.  It  contains  several  dwell- 
ing houses,  mercantile  stores,  mechanic  shops, 
and  3  mills. 

AusriNBURGH  is  situated  immediately  west 
from  Jefterson.    It  is  a  very  flourishing  village. 

TRUMBULL  County  is   bounded  on   the 
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north  by  Ashtabula  county,  east  by  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  south  by  Columbiana,  and  west 
by  Portage  and  Geauga  counties,  and  watered 
hy  branches  of  the  Big  Beaver  running  into 
the  Ohio  and  Grand  River  of  the  Lake.  It  is 
35  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  by  25  broad 
from  east  to  west.  This  county  contains  large 
quantities  of  valuable  land  for  farming,  and 
has  several  forges  and  furnaces.  Unimproved 
lands  sell  from  5  to  15  dollars  an  acre.  Im- 
proved lands  sell  as  high  as  from  30  to  30  dol- 
lars an  acre. 

Warren  ia  situated  on  Big  or  Mahoning 
river,  82  miles  north-westwardly  from  Pitts- 
burgh, and  70  northerly  from  Steubenville. 

PORTAGE  County  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Cuyahoga  and  Geauga,  east  by  Trumbull, 
south  by  Stark,  and  west  by  Medina.  It  is, 
descriptively  named  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  including  within  its  limits,  the  portage  of 
one  mill  connecting  the  waters  of  Cuyahoga 
river  with  those  of  the  Muskingum.  These 
streams,  together  with  the  branches  of  Big 
Beaver  or  Mahoning,  compose  its  principal 
waters.  The  land  oi"  this  county  is  generally 
high,  and  favorable  to  the  health  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. 

Ravenna  is  the  seat  of  justice,  situated  on 
a  branch  of  the  (Cuyahoga  river,  35  miles 
south-easterly  from  Cleveland,  and  140  north- 
easterly from  Columbus,  N.  lat.  41°  ll'.  It 
contains  the  usual  county  buildings,  several 
stores,  and  about  20  dwelling  houses.  In  the 
vicinity,  is  an  extensive  woollen  manufactory, 
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©wned  by   Messrs.   Tappan   and  Woodward. 

Portage  is  a  small  town  in  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  county.  It  is  situate  on  the  north 
bend  of  the  Tuscarawas  branch  of  the  Mus- 
kingum. 

GEAUGA  is  bounded  north  by  lake  Erie, 
east  by  Ashtabula  and  Trumbull  counties, 
south  by  Portage,  and  west  by  Cuyalioga.  The 
name  of  this  county,  is  said  to  signify  Grand, 
which  is  also  the  name  of  its  principal  river. 
It  is  also  watered  by  some  of  the  sources  of 
Chagrin  and  Cuyahoga.  The  soil  is  generally 
good,  and  tolerably  well  watered  ;  but  heavily 
limbered. 

Chardon  is  a  new  but  flourishing  town,  situ- 
ated 12  miles  south  easterly  from  the  mouth  of 
Grand  river,  and  160  north-easterly  from  Co- 
lumbus, N.  lat.  41°  36'. 

CUYAHOGA  county  is  bounded  by  lake 
Erie  on  the  north,  on  the  east  by  Geauga, 
south  by  Portage  and  Medina,  and  west  by, 
Huron.  It  extends  40  miles  on  lake  Erie 
coast,  and  is  from  15  to  24  miles  wide.  The 
chief  waters  of  this  county  are  Chagrin,  Cuya- 
hoga, Rocky,  and  Black  rivers,  all  running 
northerly  into  the  lake. 

Cleveland  is  the  seat  of  justice,  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  Cuyahoga,  on  the  southern 
shore  of  lake  Brie:  distant  150  miles  north- 
easterly from  Columbus,  and  131  north-west 
from  Pittsburgh.  It  has  a  bank,  styled  the 
'  Commercial  Bank  of  lake  Erie.'  Cleveland 
is  a  port  of  considerable  business,  and  during 
the  late  war  was  a  depot  for  provisions  and 
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munitions  of  war ;  and  a  place  for  building 
boats  and  vessels  for  military  services  on  the 
lake. 

MEDINA  County,  bounded  east  by  Portage, 
south  by  Wayne  and  Richland,  west  by  Huron, 
and  north  by  Huron  and  Cuyahoga.  It  is  wa- 
tered by  some  of  the  sources  of  Cuyahoga, 
Roeky,  Black,  and  Muskingum  rivers. 

HURON  County  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
lake  Erie,  east  by  Cuyahoga  and  Medina,  south 
by  Richland,  and  west  by  the  Wyandot  In- 
dian territory.  It  includes  the  tract  known  by 
the  name  of  fire  lands  :  also  several  townships 
north  of  Medina  county,  and  west  of  Black 
river.  Sandusky  bay  and  lake  Erie,  skirt  the 
whole  northern  border;  while  Huron  and  Ver- 
million rivers,  La  Chapelle  with  several  other 
creeks,  water  the  interior. 

Huron  is  situated  5  miles  from  the  lake,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  Huron  river,  in  N.  lat.  41* 
25',  47  miles  westerly  from  Cleveland,  and  120 
north  from  Columbus. 

Sandusky  is  a  new  town  on  the  southern 
shore  of  Sandusky  bay. 

Venice  lies  on  the  bay,  about  4  miles  m  est 
from  Sandusky  city,  so  called. 

The  last  seven  counties  we  have  described 
belong  to  what  is  called  the  Connecticut 
Reserve,  which  includes  the  north-east  sec- 
tion of  the  state,  from  the  shores  of  lake 
Erie  and  Sandusky  bay,  to  the  41st  deg.  of  N. 
lat.  Of  this  district,  it  may  be  said,  the  soil 
is  generally  good,  and  agreeably  undulating. 
The  larger  streams  have  formed  deep  and  nar- 
row ravines,  throsgh  which  their  waters  glide 
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at  the  depth  of  4  or  &00  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  neighboring  hills.  The  fossil  produc- 
tions of  these  counties,  are  of  great  import- 
ance. On  Roeky  river,  near  the  lake,  are  beds 
of  coal.  Salt  licks  abouud,  which  are  said  to 
be  very  rich.  Sulphur,  chalybeate,  and  allum 
springs,  are  numerous.  Bog  and  rock  iron  ore 
is  plenty,  and  of  very  good  quality.  Gypsum 
is  found  on  Cuyahoga  and  Sandusky  rivers. 
Iron  ore  is  also  found  in  great  abundance  in 
Adams  county,  on  Brush  creek,  where  several 
furnaces  and  forges  have  been  erected.  On 
Raccoon  creek  (Athens  county)  are  extensive 
quarries  of  stone,  from  which  are  made  burr 
mill  stones  of  superior  quality. 

There  are  no  mountains  within  the  state. 
The  coast  along  the  Ohio  river  is  the  most 
broken  ;  but  the  land  is  of  a  better  quality  than 
that  of  the  hilly  districts  more  remote  from  the 
river.  A  great  part,  however,  of  the  state,  is 
quite  a  champaign  country, — the  soil  rich,  and 
capable  of  producing  in  abundance  the  most 
necessary  articles  of  life,  (viz.)  corn,  wheat, 
rye,  oats,  potatoes,  flax,  hemp,  grass,  pastur- 
age, &c.  Fruits  and  garden  stuffs  succeed  very 
well.  The  principal  manufactories  consist  of 
mills,  for  the  manufacturing  of  flour.  Iron 
vcorks,  and  numerous  establishments  for  making 
cotton  and  woollen  cloths.  The  mechanics  ne- 
cessary for  the  convenience  and  improvement 
of  a  new  country,  abound  in  almost  every 
neighborhood. 

The  principal  exports  are,  flour,  beef,  pork* 
butter,  cheese,  &e.    Perhaps  no  portioa  of  the 
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globe  is  better  adapted  to  the  production  of  the 
two  last-mentioned  articles,  than  the  interior, 
between  Mad  river  and  the  Scioto:  climate, 
soil,  and  situation,  combine  in  rendering  it  pe- 
culiarly suitable  for  this  kind  of  husbandry. 

The  prices  of  land  vary  from  2  dollars  to 
dOO  per  acre,  according  to  the  difference  in  im- 
provements and  local  advantages.  Considera- 
ble quantities  of  land  remain  to  be  entered  at 
the  different  land  offices,  or  purchased  of  the 
agents  fur  the  military  claims. 

Population.  Thirty  years  ago,  this  state 
was  an  entire  wilderness,  under  the  coatrol  of 
numerous  tribes  of  Indians — they  have  disap- 
peared ;  and  a  population  of  450,000  whites 
have  succeeded  them ;  extending  the  blessings, 
and  enjoying  the  advantages  of  civilized  life. 

Hamilton  county,  though  one  of  the  least  in 
the  state  in  point  of  territory,  contains  about 
30,000  inhabitants.  Springfield  township  has 
between  50  and  fiO  souls  to  tlie  square  mile. 

The  cultivated  farm  and  decent  mansion  oc- 
cupy the  dreary  haunts  of  savage  cruelty, 
while  magnificent  cities  and  numerous  villages 
are  springing  up,  as  by  magic  art,  on  the  ruins 
of  the  cheerless  wigwam. 
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INDIANA 

Is  boanded  west  by  the  Wabash  river,  from 
its  mouth  to  40  miles  above  Viacennes,  and 
thence  by  a  meridian  line  to  the  parallel  of  the 
south  and  of  lake  Michigan,  (supposed  to  be  in 
N.  lat.  41°  50')  which  divides  it  from  Illinois 
territory.  The  above  parallel  separates  it  from 
Michigan  territory  on  the  north ;  a  meridian 
line  running  from  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Miami, 
divides  it  from  the  state  of  Ohio  on  the  east, 
and  the  Ohio  river  forms  its  southern  boundary. 
Length  from  north  to  south  284-  miles ;  bVeadth 
from  east  to  west  155 — contains  39,000  square 
miles,  or  34,960,000  acies.  Its  form  is  nearly 
that  of  a  parallelogram. 

RIVERS,  LAKES,  &C. 

The  Ohio  river  washes  the  southern  border 
of  Indiana,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Miami, 
to  that  of  the  Wabash,  a  distance,  measuring 
its  windings,  of  472  miles.  All  the  streams 
which  intersect  this  extensive  line  of  coast,  are 
comparatively  small ;  the  principal  are,  Tan- 
ners' creek,  2  miles  below  Lawreneeburgh, 
Laughery's  creek,  Indian  creek,  called  by  the 
Swiss,  Venoge,  after  a  small  river  in  the  Pays 
de  Vand  (Switzerland)  constitutes  the  southern 
limit  of  the  Swiss  settlement,  eight  miles  below 
the  moHth  of  Kentucky  river.     Wyandot  falls 
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into  the  Ohio  about  equidistant  from  the  falls 
and  Blue  river.  Big  Blue  river,  after  running 
50  miles  south-west»  inclines  to  the  east  of 
south,  and  enters  the  Ohio  32  miles  below  the 
mouth  of  Salt  rirer,  (Ky.)  Little  Blue  river 
empties  into  the  Ohio  13  miles  below  the  for- 
mer ;  and  10  miles  below  this  is  Sinking  creek. 
Anderson's  river.  60  miles  lower  down,  is  the 
largest  stream  between  Blue  river  and  the 
Wabash :  below  this  are  Pigeon  and  Beaver 
creeks.  That  part  of  Indiana  lying  between 
the  Ohio  and  White  river,  is  generally  well 
watered — the  streams  possessing  a  brisk  cur- 
rent and  pure  water,  afford  a  great  number  of 
convenient  mill  seats,  and  a  healthful  climate. 
The  Wabash  waters  the  central  and  western 
parts  of  the  state.  The  main  branch  of  this 
fine  river  heads  2  miles  east  of  old  fort  St. 
Mary's,  in  Dark  county,  Ohio.  There  are 
three  other  branches  all  winding  through  a 
rich  and  extensive  country.  The  first,  called 
Little  river,  heads  7  miles  south  of  fort  Wayne, 
and  enters  the  Wabash  about  80  miles  below 
the  St.  Mary's  portage.  The  second  is  the 
Massissinway,  which  heads  about  halfway 
between  forts  Greenville  and  Recovery,  and 
unites  with  the  others,  5  miles  below  the  mouth 
of  Little  river.  The  third  is  Eel  river,  which 
issues  from  several  lakes  and  ponds,  18  miles 
west  of  fort  Wayne,  and  enters  the  Wabash  8 
miles  below  the  mouth  of  Massissinway.  This 
river,  from  its  main  sources  to  the  mouth  of 
Vermillion  river,  bears  nearly  a  west  course, 
where  it  makes  a  turn  to  the  south,  and  cob- 
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tinues  its  course  a  little  west  of  soath  till  it 
unites  with  the  Ohio.  When  compared  with 
this  last  mentioned  river,  the  Wabash  forms  a 
perfect  contrast  with  respect  to  the  appearance 
of  the  adjoining  country.  From  the  head  of 
the  Allegany  to  the  falls,  a  distance  of  near 
1,000  miles,  an  almost  uninterrupted  chain  of 
hills  appear  at  various  distances  along  the 
horders  of  the  Ohio;  whereas  the  Wabash 
meanders  for  near  500  miles  through  an  exten- 
sive plain  of  the  most  fertile, soil,  varied  alter- 
nately by  lofty  groves  and  beautiful  prairies. 
The  impression  made  on  the  beholder,  at  the 
first  view  of  these  natural  meadows,  is  not 
easily  described.  Accustomed  to  the  narrow 
limits  of  a  farm,  where  the  open  lands  are  che- 
quered by  fences,  and  adorned  with  buildings ; 
where  the  wild  lands  are  either  covered  with 
trees,  or  too  poor  to  tempt  the  labor  of  the 
husbandman,  he  is  here  surprised  at  seeing 
nature  in  so  strange  a  dress.  Sometimes  he  is 
presented  with  a  landscape  too  extensive  for  the 
eye  to  measure  its  distant  limits,  and  too  level 
to  discern  the  smallest  inequality  in  the  sur- 
face; again  the  gentle  gradations  of  hill  and 
dale  resemble  the  wearied  ocean  seeking  re- 
pose, as  the  tempeiit  dies  away.  In  either 
case,  the  prospect  is  not  interrupted  by  a  single 
tree  or  solitary  shrub.  In  vain  the  admiring 
traveller  looks  for  the  humble  cottage  or  stately 
dome — no  vestige  appears  that  ever  human  feet 
had  trodden  the  soil.  The  Wabash  is  about  300 
yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  navigable  40o 
miles  to  Ouitanon;  where  there  are  rapids. 
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From  this  village,  small  boats  can  go  >vitbin  6 
miles  of  St.  Mal-y's  river  j  ten  of  fort  Wayne, 
and  8  of  the  St.  Joseph's  of  the  Miami  of  the 
Lakes.  Its  current  is  commonly  gentle  above 
Vincennes  :  below  this  town  are  several  rapids, 
but  not  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  prevent  boats 
from  ascending.  The  principal  waters  that 
enter  the  Wabash  from  the  left  bank,  and 
which  are  called  rivers,  are  the  Petoka,  from 
the  north-east,  which  enters  the  Wabash  20 
miles  below  Viacennes :  it  is  about  75  miles 
long,  and  meanders  through  extensive  and  fer- 
tile bottoms. 

White  River  comes  in  4  miles  above  Peto- 
ka, and  16  below  Vincennes.  This  river 
reaches  nearly  across  the  state  in  a  diagonal  .^ 
direction,  watering  a  vast  body  of  rich  land ;  I 
35  miles  above  the  mouth  is  the  junction  of  the 
two  principal  branches,  called  the  North  or 
Driftwood  fork,  and  the  South  or  Muddy  fork. 
Deche  river  unites  with  the  Wabash,  about 
half  way  between  Vincennes  and  the  mouth  of 
White  river— it  comes  from  the  north-east, 
and  is  a  crooked  short  stream. 

Little  River,  called  by  the  French,  Le 
Petite  Reviere,  winds  its  devious  course  from 
the  north-east,  among  wide-spreading  bottomS) 
and  enters  the  Wabash  a  little  above  Vin- 
cennes. Between  this  and  the  last  mentioned 
river,  lies  an  extensive  bottom  of  exhaustless 
fertility. 

St.  Marie,  from  the  north-east,  enters  about 
18  miles  above  Vincennes,  an4  i»  about  50  mile* 
long. 

n2 
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Rocky  River,  60  miles  further  up,  comes  in 
from  the  east,  and  interweaves  its  branches 
with  those  of  .the  main  fork  of  "White  river. 
It  is  100  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  has 
several  large  forks.  About  100  miles  higher 
up  is  Pomnie  river.  It  rises  near  the  Ohio 
boundary,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  head 
branches  of  White  water.  Besides  the  rivers 
we  have  enumerated,  there  are  a  number  of 
creeks  and  runs  that  water  the  left  bank  of  the 
Wabash.  The  right,  or  north-west  side  of 
this  river,  has  a  greater  number  of  large  water 
courses  than  the  left. 

Crossing  the  Wabash  at  the  mouth  of  Pomme 
river,  and  descending  about  10  miles  on  the 
right  bank,  we  meet  with  Richard's  creek, 
from  the  north-west.  Ten  miles  farther  down 
is  Rock  river,  from  the  north-west — its  banks 
are  high,  and  the  country  through  which  it 
passes,  is  generally  broken.  Eight  miles 
below  this,  is  Tippacanoe,  rendered  famous 
by  the  battle  on  its  banks,  between  the  Ameri- 
cans and  Indians,  in  Nov.  1811.  Upon  this 
stream,  and  upon  the  Wabash,  above  and  below 
their  junction,  are  several  Indian  villages  with 
extensive  fields.  From  the  mouth  of  Tippaca- 
noe, we  pass  Pine  and  Redwood  creeks,  Rejoi- 
cing, or  Vermillion  Jaune,  Little  Vermillion, 
Erabliere,  Duchat,  and  Breuette  rivers;  at  the 
distance  of  from  10  to  15  miles  from  each 
other,  all  coming  from  the  west,  or  north-west; 
mostly  small,  and  having  their  heads  in  the 
Illinois  territory.  The  rivers  Chemin,  Big 
and  Little  Kennomic^  which  fall   into  Lake 
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Michigan,  the  Theakaki,  Kickapoo,  and  a  part 
of  the  chief  branch  of  the  Illinois,  all  wind 
through  the  north-western  part  of  the  slate; 
and  all,  except  the  last,  are  entirely  within  its 
boundaries:  the  three  first  run  from  south  to 
north;  the  latter,  south  and  south-west.  The 
Vermillion  of  the  Illinois  rises  in  Indiana,  near 
the  sources  of  Tippacanoe.  Besides  those  we 
have  mentioned,  the  country  is  watered  by  a 
great  number  of  smaller  streams.  That  part 
of  the  stale  bordering  on  the  Michigan  terri- 
tory, is  liberally  watered  by  the  head  branches 
of  the  river  Raisin  (of  lake  Erie ;)  the  nume- 
rous forks  of  Black  river,  and  St.  Joseph's  of 
lake  Michigan ;  the  latter  heads  near,  and  in- 
terlocks with  the  branches  of  Eel  river,  and 
pursues  a  serpentine  course  70  miles,  through 
the  northern  part  of  Indiana.  The  norther*  ^ 
half  of  the  state  abounds  with  lakes;  S8  of 
which,  from  two  to  ten  miles  in  length,  are  de- 
lineated on  the  latest  maps;  but  the  actual 
number,  perhaps,  exceeds  100.  Some  have 
two  distinct  outlets;  one  running  into  the 
northern  lakes,  the  other  into  the  Mississippi. 

The  greater  part  of  these  lakes,  are  situated 
hetween  the  head  waters  of  the  two  St.  Jo- 
sephs, Black  river,  Raisin,  Tippacanoe,  and 
Eel  rivers. 

The  principal  river  that  remains  to  be  men- 
tioned, is  Whitewater,  in  the  eastern  section  of 
the  state.  It  heads  about  13  miles  west  of  fort 
'Creenville,  running  nearly  parallel  with  the 
division  line,  between  Indiana  and  Ohio,  waters 
in  its  progress  23  townships,  in  Wayne,  Frank- 
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lin,  aud  Dearborn  eoiiDties.  At  Brookville, 
30  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  Bis;  Miami, 
it  receives  the  west  fork,  which  heads  in  the 
fl-at  lands,  30  miles  west  of  that  village.  One 
of  the  eastern  branches  of  this  river  heads  a 
few  miles  east  of  the  line  in  Ohio  state;  while 
Greenville  creek,  a  tributary  of  Stillwater, 
crosses  the  same  line,  and  heads  several  miles 
to  the  west  of  it  in  Indiana. 


COUNTIES. 

DEARBORN  is  bounded  east  by  the  state 
of  Ohio,  south  by  the  Ohio  river,  west  by  Swit- 
zerland, and  north  by  Franklin  counties.  It 
is  well  watered  by  Tanner's  andjLaughery's 
creeks,  Whitewater,  and  the  head  branches  of 
Venoge.  The  south  part  of  this  county  is 
broken,  but  possesses  in  the  general  a  good 
soil:  the  north  is  level,  and  well  timbered  with 
oak,  hickory,  poplar,  and  sugar  tree. 

Lawrenceburoh,  the  seat  of  justice,  stands 
on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio,  2  miles  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Big  Miami,  and  23  below  Cin- 
cinnati :  being  subject  to  frequent  inundations, 
it  has  improved  but  slowly.  A  new  town  half 
a  mile  from  the  river,  on  a  more  elevated  situa- 
tion, promises  to  eelipse  it. 

Rising  Sun  is  delightfully  situated  on  the 
second  bank  of  the  Ohio,  with  a  gradual  de- 
scent to  the  river,  about  half  way  between 
Lawreueeburgh  and  Vevay.  It  contains  about 
40  houses—- a  post  ofliee^  and  a  floating  milt,, 
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anchored  abreast  of  llie  town.  It  is  a  flourish- 
ing town,  and  will  probably  be  a  place  of  con- 
siderable importance. 

FRANKLiN  has  the  state  of  Ohio  on  the 
east,  DearbDrn  south,  Indian  lands  west,  and 
Wayne  north.  This  county  contains  large 
bodies  of  first  rate  land ;  the  bottoms  along 
Whitewater  being  very  extensive,  and  of  the 
finest  quality,  are  mostly  settled  as  high  up  as 
Brookvillc.  Here  are  some  of  the  best  farms 
in  the  westerrt  country.  The  upland  is  gene- 
rally level  and  well  timbered.  The  soil  is  free 
from  stones,  and  easily  cleared  and  ploughed; 
and  rewards  the  husbandman  with  plentiful 
crops  of  corn  and  wheat. 

Brookville,  the  seat  of  justice,  is  pleasant- 
ly situated  in  the  forks  of  Whitewater;  30 
miles  north  of  Lawrenceburgh,  and  about  the 
same  distance  south  of  Salsbury — 42  north- 
west of  Cincinnati,  and  25  from  Hamilton. 
At  the  close  of  the  late  war,  there  were  ten  or 
twelve  dwelling  houses :  at  present  there  are 
about  80,  besides  other  buildings.  Within  the 
precincts  of  the  town  are,  one  grist  and  two 
saw  mills,  two  fulling  mills,  and  three  carding 
machines ;  also  a  number  of  mechanical  esta- 
blishments, stores,  taverns.  See.  The  public 
buildings  are,  a  market,  jail,  and  court  house. 
The  principal  part  of  the  town  stands  on  a 
beautiful  level,  elevated  70  or  80  feet  above  the 
river.  In  short,  the  situation  of  the  town,  the 
cleanliness  «f  the  streets,  the  purity  of  the 
waters,  and  the  appearance  of  the  surrounding 
country,  all  combine  in  rendering  it  one  of  the 
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most  healthy  and  agreeable  situations  in  the 
western  country. 

Harrison,  this  village  is  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  Whitewater,  8  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  eighteen  below  Brookville,  in  the 
centre  of  a  large  tract  of  first  rate  land;  some 
of  the  farms  in  the  neighbourhood  are  worth 
50  or  60  dollars  an  acre.  In  this  town,  are  a 
great  number  of  those  artificial  eminences, 
called  mounds.  From  the  examiuAtioos  that 
have  been  made,  they  appear  to  be  the  places 
of  sepulture  for  a  people  whose  history  is  read 
only  in  their  graves.  Part  of  this  village 
stands  on  the  east  side  of  the  state  line,  and 
has  been  already  enumerated  among  the  towns 
belonging  to  Hamilton  county. 

Wayne  :  this  county  is  bounded  on  the 
south  by  Franklin,  on  the  west  and  north  by 
Indian  lands,  and  on  the  east  by  the  state  of 
Ohio.  It  is  irrigated  by  the  head  branches  of 
Whitewater,  White  and  Rocky  rivers,  Massis- 
sinway,  and  the  main  branch  of  the  Wabash. 

The  county  is  very  large,  and  the  lands 
generally  level  and  well  timbered — the  soil  is 
suitable  for  Indian  corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats, 
grass,  &c. 

Salsbury  is  the  present  seat  of  justice, 
situated  about  30  miles  north  of  Brookville. 

Ckntkeville  lies  in  this  county,  and  is  ex- 
pccted  tOi^become  the  seat  of  justice. 

SWITZERLAND  is  bounded  west  by  Jef- 
ferson, north  by  Indian  lands,  east  by  Dear- 
born, and  south  by  the  Ohio  river.  Its  soil, 
though  broken,  is  generally  fertile.    It  is  wa- 
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tered  by  Vei|oge  and  Plum  creeks,  and  several 
small  streams ;  some  of  Avhich  run  into  the 
Ohio,  and  others  into  White  river. 

Vevay  is  the  seat  of  justice.  This  delight- 
ful village  is  situated  on  the  second  bank  of 
the  Ohio  river,  about  half  way  between  Cin- 
cinnati and  Louisville,  and  about  8  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  Kentucky  river.  The  site  is 
beautiful,  having  a  fine  prospect  up  and  down 
the  river.  The  country  back  is  hilly,  but  fer- 
tile— the  climate  is  mild  and  salubrious.  Just 
below  this  place  are  the  celebrated  Swiss  vine- 
yards. The  settlement  called  New  Switzer- 
land, was  commenced  in  1805  by  some  emi- 
grants from  the  Pays  de  Vand.  Their  amiable 
character  and  inoffensive  manners  have  gained 
them  universal  esteem  in  the  land  wherein  they 
were  strangers. 

JEFFERSON  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Switzerland,  on  the  north  by  Indian  lands,  oa 
the  west  by  Clark  county,  and  south  by  the 
Ohio  river.  The  lands  in  this  county  are  gene- 
rally good,  and  well  watered  by  numerous 
creeks  running  into  the  Ohio,  and  by  the  Mes- 
catitak,  a  branch  of  White  river,  that  heads 
within  5  miles  of  the  Ohio  river. 

Madison,  the  seat  of  justice,  is  situated  on 
the  second  bank  of  the  Ohio,  about  20  miles 
below  Vevay.  It  contains  60  or  70  houses, 
mostly  new.  A  banking  institution  has  been 
established  here,  called  the  Farmers  and  Me- 
chanics' Bank.  This  place  was  laid  out  for  a 
town  8  years  ago,  and  promises  to  become  a 
place  of  considerable  importance. 
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New  Lexington  is  situated  about  16  miles 
westward  of  Madisou :  it  contains  40  or  50 
houses,  and  the  surrounding  settlement  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  A  post  office  is  kept 
here.  Salt  wells  have  been  sunk  near  the 
town,  to  the  depth  of  nearly  500  feet.  The 
water  obtained  from  these  wells  is  of  a  very 
good  quality ;  yielding  three  or  four  bushels  to 
the  100  gallons. 

CLARK  County  is  bounded  north-east  by 
Jefferson,  south-east  by  the  Ohio  river,  south- 
west by  Harrison,  and  north-west  by  Washing- 
ton. This  county  is  watered  by  several  creeks 
running  into  the  Ohio.  The  laud  is  generally 
good,  and  well  settled.  Some  small  lakes  lie 
in  this  county,  which,  at  some  future  period, 
may  serve  to  beautify  the  villas  of  the  Great. 

Charlestown,  the  seat  of  justice,  is  situ- 
ated about  2  miles  from  the  Ohio  river,  32  miles 
south  of  west  froia  Madison,  and  14  above  the 
falls.  This  is  a  very  flourishing  place,  pos- 
sessing an  agreeable  climate,  in  the  midst  of 
fertile  lands. 

Jeffersonville  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a 
high  bank  of  the  river,  a  little  above  Louis- 
ville and  the  Falls,  of  which,  however,  there 
is  a  fine  prospect.  The  buildings  are  mostly 
on  Front  street,  and  entirely  confined  to  the 
opposite  side  from  the  river.  A  narrow  bot- 
tom, with  a  gradual  ascent  up  to  the  street,  in- 
tervenes between  the  river  and  the  lower  end  of 
the  town :  in  walking  up  the  river,  this  slip  of 
open  ground  draws  to  a  point,  and  you  find 
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yourself  on  a  high  and  steep  bank,  the  margia 
of  which  is  thickly  set  with  locust,  with  here 
and  there  a  vista  through  which  the  spacious 
river,  and  populous  town  of  Louisville  arrest 
the  eye,  and  feed  the  fancy  of  the  wanderer. 
While  the  eye  is  regaled  with  this  delightful 
scenery,  the  ear  is  also  saluted  with  the  solemn 
murmur  of  the  troubled  waters,  seeking  a  pas- 
sage 'midst  rocks  and  precipices :  altogether, 
conspire  to  render  this  town  one  of  the  most 
interesting  places  in  the  western  country  for 
retired  independence.  Could  weallh  and  vir- 
tue dwell  together,  they  might  here  find  an 
asylum  favorable  to  the  repose  of  life.  The 
progress  of  this  place  is  checked  by  the  remo- 
val of  the  courts  of  justice  to  Charlestown, 
and  the  monopoly  of  lots  by  non-residents  : 
there  are,  however,  a  number  of  buildings  on 
Front  street  of  a  handsome  appearance — the 
former  residence  of  governor  Posey  is  an  ele- 
gant mansion.  A  land  office  is  kept  here  for 
the  sale  of  public  lands ;  also  a  post  office. 

Clarksville  lies  about  3  mites  below  Jef- 
fersonville,  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  and  op- 
posite Shippingport.  This  place  was  settled 
as  early  as  1783.  It  has  a  fine  harbor  for 
boats;  but  notwithstanding  its  advantages,  it 
appears  to  be  tending  to  decay. 

New  Albany  lies  a  little  below  Clarksville— 
as  yet  it  has  not  equalled  the  expectations  of 
the  proprietors. 

HARRISON  County  is  bounded  north-east 
hy  Clark,  south-east  and  south  by  the  Ohio 
river,  west  by  Ferry,  and  north  by  Washing- 
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ton.  This  county  is  watered  by  Blue  rivei*  and 
itg  tributary  streams. 

CoRYDON,  the  seat  of  justice,  is  situated  25 
miles  west  of  Jeffersonville,  and  10  from  the 
Ohio  river.  This  town  has  been  selected  by 
the  legislature  for  the  seat  of  government,  for 
the  period  of  eight  years.  Of  late,  it  has  ra- 
pidly improved — a  Meekly  paper  called  the 
Indiana  Gazette,  is  published  here.  Not  far 
from  Corydon,  a  cave  of  Epsom  salts  has  been 
recently  discovered,  said  to  be  of  an  excellent 
qualitv. 

WASHINGTON  County  is  bounded  east 
by  Madison,  south-east  by  Clark,  south  by 
Harrison,  west  by  Orange,  and  north  by  Jack- 
son. It  is  watered  principally  by  the  south 
fork  of  White  river,  and  the  head  branches  of 
Blue  river. 

Salem  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the 
county,  34  miles  north  of  Corydon,  and  25 
Borth-west  from  Jeffersonville,  on  the  road  to 
Vincennes, 

JACKSON  County  is  bounded  south  by 
Washington,  east  by  Jennings,  north  by  Indian 
lands,  and  west  by  Orange.  This  county  is 
watered  by  the  head  branches  of  the  south  fork 
of  White  river. 

Brownstown,  the  seat  of  justice,  is  situated 
25  miles  north  from  Salem,  and  near  the  Indian 
lands. 

ORANGE  County  is  bounded  east  by  Wash- 
ington and  Jackson,  north  by  Indian  lands, 
west  by  Davies  and  Pike,  and  south  by  Perry 
and  Harrison.     This  county  on  its  west  border 
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divided  so  as  to  make  two.  It  is  well  watered 
by  the  south  fork  of  White  river  and  its 
branches  :  the  soil  is  gently  rolling  and  very 
fertile. 

Paoli,  the  seat  of  justice,  lies  near  the  south 
end  of  the  county,  about  70  miles  eastwardly 
from  Vineennes,  and  upwards  of  *0  north-west 
from  JetFersonville.  About  10  miles  north  of 
Paoli  is  a  small  town  called  Orleans. 

PERRY  County  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Harrison,  on  the  north  by  Orange  and  Pike, 
west  by  Warwick,  and  south  by  the  Ohio  river. 
It  is  watered  by  Anderson's  creek,  and  several 
smaller  streams  falling  into  the  Ohio. 

WARWICK  County  is  bounded  east  by 
Perry,  north  by  Pike  and  Gibson,  west  by 
Posey,  and  south  by  the  Ohio.  The  county  is 
watered  by  several  small  streams  falling  into 
the  Ohio.  The  soil  is  rich  and  level,  and 
abounds  with  prairies,  but  not  equal  in  quality 
to  those  on  the  Wabash. 

Darlington  is  a  small  village  a  few  mile? 
from  the  Ohio,  and  near  Pigeon  creek. 

PIKE  County  is  bounded  east  by  Orange, 
north  by  Davies,  west  by  Gibson,  and  south  by 
Warwick  and  Perry. 

DAVIES  County  has  Orange  on  the  east, 
Sullivan  and  Knox  on  the  north  and  west,  and 
Pike  on  the  south.  This  county  lies  entirely 
within  the  forks  of  White  river.  It  possessesi 
the  advantages  of  navigation  on  both  sides ; 
and  is  well  watered  by  the  main  branches  and 
tributary  streams  of  tbis  beautiful  river.    The 
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land  is  very  fertile,  and  lies  suitably  for  eulti- 
ration — here  are  many  prairies  of  good  quali- 
ty. A  considerable  quantity  of  land  still  re- 
mains to  be  entered,  and  very  good  bargains 
may  be  had  in  purchasing  second  handed,  es- 
pecially of  the  donation  lands. 

Washington,  the  seat  of  justice,  is  situated 
on  the  United  States'  road,  20  miles  east  of 
Vincennes,4  miles  from  the  north  fork,  and  16 
froo;  the  south  fork  of  White  river.  The  rich- 
ness of  the  surrounding  lands,  and  advantages 
of  situation  this  place  enjoys,  induce  a  belief 
that  this  place  will  become  a  town  of  consider- 
able importance. 

SULLIVAN  County  is  bounded  east  by  Da- 
Ties,  from  which  it  is  separated  in  its  whole 
length  by  the  north  fork  of  White  river.  It 
has  Indian  lands  north,  the  Illinois  territory  on 
the  west,  from  M'hich  it  is  separated  for  some 
distance  by  the  Wabash,  and  Knox  county  on 
the  south.  The  Wabash  passes  through  the 
north-west  part  of  the  county  for  the  distance 
of  25  or  30  miles,  and  afterwards  becomes  its 
west  boundary  as  far  down  as  Knox  county. 
On  the  east  it  has  the  north  fork  of  White- 
river;  the  intermediate  lands  are  plentifully 
watered  by  Busseron  and  several  other  consi- 
derable streams.  This  county  possesses  all  the 
advantages  of  a  happy  climate,  beauty  of  situa- 
tion, fertility  of  soil,  and  convenience  of  navi- 
gation. Tbe  prairies  are  large,  and  of  the  best 
quality.  About  1100  acres  of  corn  was  plant- 
ed last  summer  at  fort  Harrison  prairie,  1,000 
in  Honey  creek  do,  and  500  or  600  on  Prairie 
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creek.  These  three  prairies  form  a  most  de- 
lightful country  through  which  the  roads  are 
good  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  (a  circumstance 
not  very  common  in  the  western  country.) 
The  population  and  improvement  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, increase  with  a  rapidity  hitherto  un- 
known in  the  annals  of  emigration. 

Merom  is  the  present  seat  of  justice.  It 
was  laid  out  last  summer,  (1817)  of  course  its 
improvements  are  as  yet  but  few.  The  situa- 
tion is  very  fine,  being  on  a  high  bank  of  the 
Wabash ;  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Bluifs,  immediately  opposite  Le  el  lot  prairie, 
in  the  Illinois  territory.  In  addition  to  the 
many  advantages  attached  to  this  place ;  it  is 
not  the  least,  that  large  bodies  of  stone  coal 
are  found  in  its  vicinity. 

Terre  Haute  is  a  new  toM^n,  laid  out  in 
1816,  about  two  miles  below  fort  Harrison. 
The  situation  is  delightful,  having  a  gradual 
descent  to  the  river  Wabash,  along  which  ex- 
tends a  skirt  of  beautiful  woodland,  near  a 
mile  in  width.  The  town  contains  16  or  20 
houses,  some  of  which  are  pretty  good.  Should 
the  county  be  divided  agreeably  to  expectation, 
Terre  Haute  will  probably  become  the  seat  of 
justice  for  the  upper  county;  in  which  case  it 
will  no  doubt  become  one  of  the  best  towns  iu 
the  state. 

Shakertown,  as  it  is  generally  called,  is 
situated  at  the  lower  end  of  the  county,  near 
the  mouth  of  Busseron,  about  15  miles  above 
Vincennes. 


KNOX  County.  This  is  the  oldest  county 
10  the  state.  Bounded  east  by  Orange,  north 
by  Sullivan,  by  the  Wabash  on  the  west,  and 
south  by  Gibson  county.  It  is  nearly  surround- 
ed by  White  river  and  the  AV abash;  of  course 
possesses  all  the  advantages  conneoted  with 
convenient  navigation:  no  place  in  it  being 
more  than  10  or  1.2  miles  from  one  of  these  ri- 
vers. It  has  a  large  portion  of  prairie  and 
rich  bottom  land,  and  is  rapidly  increasing  in 
population  and  improvements. 

This  county  is  a  part  of  the  district  of  land 
granted  by  Congress  to  the  French  settlers  of 
the  Wabash,  and  is  denominated  Donation 
lands.  A  great  part  of  it  remains  unloeated; 
and  it  is  expected  that  Congress  will  pass  a 
law  for  the  disposal  of  it,  on  the  same  terms  as 
Congress  lands  in  general. 

ViNcENNES,  the  seat  of  justice  for  Knox 
county,  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Wa- 
bash, one  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  a 
direct  line,  and  nearly  twice  that  distance, 
taking  the  meanders  of  the  river.  It  lies  about 
120  niiles  north  of  west  from  the  Falls.  The 
number  of  houses  may  be  estimated  at  120  or 
30,  some  of  which  are  built  in  very  good  style; 
but  the  greater  part  are  small  and  scattering; 
having  been  erected  in  early  times,  not  agree- 
ably to  the  taste,  but  the  necessities  of  the 
owners.  Of  the  public  buildings,  the  academy 
is  the  most  respectable:  the  institution  does 
honor  to  the  state.  The  languages  and  mathe- 
matics, &c.  are  taught  here  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Scott,  a  Presbyterian  minister.    The  meeting 
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house  stands  on  a  prairie  a  mile  from  town. 
The  plan  of  the  town  is  well  designed,  (he 
streets  beios;  wide,  and  intersectiaj^  each  other 
at  right  angles.  The  iota  are  so  large  that  al- 
most every  house  is  furnished  with  a  garden  in 
the  rear.  The  common  field  near  the  town 
contains  nearly  5,000  acres  of  excellent  prairie 
land,  and  notwithstanding  it  has  been  culti- 
vated for  more  than  half  a  century,  yet  the 
soil  is  not  perceptibly  exhausted.  The  terri- 
torial legislature  convened  here;  it  was  also 
the  place  of  residence  for  the  governor.  The 
United  States  have  a  land  office  here  for  the 
sale  of  public  lands.  The  bank  of  Vincenaes 
has  lately  been  established  as  a  state  bank.  A 
weekly  paper  is  published  here,  called  the 
Western  Sun.  Vincennes  was  first  settled  by 
the  French  from  Lower  Canada,  about  1730. 
Buried  in  the  recesses  of  the  wilderness,  remote 
from  civilized  society,  and  having  constant  in- 
tercourse with  the  Indians,  they  approximated 
in  their  manners  and  appearance  to  their 
savage  neighbors;  so  much  so,  that  Volney, 
speaking  of  them  and  their  neighbors  of  St, 
Louis,  compares  them  to  the  Arabs  for  wretch- 
edness. They  have  greatly  improved  since 
their  adoption  into  the  American  family ;  and 
there  may  be  found  among  them  men  of  probi- 
ty, politeness,  and  intelligence.  The  mildness 
and  salubrity  of  the  climate,  the  beauty  of 
situation,  and  fertility  of  soil,  with  which  Vin- 
cennes is  surrounded,  will  justify  the  anticipa- 
tion, that  in  a  few  years  it  will  hold  a  respect- 
able rank  in  the  catalogue  of  cities. 
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GIBSON  County  is  bounded  east  by  Pike, 
north  by  Knox,  west  by  the  Wabash  river,  and 
south  by  JPosey  and  Warwick  counties.  It  is 
ivatered  by  the  Wabash  and  White  rivers,  and 
by  smaller  streams  runnins;  into  them.  About 
one-half  of  this  county  is  of  very  good  quality, 
and  the  whole  will  admit  of  a  very  dense  popa-^- 
iation. 

Princeton  is  the  seat  of  justice.  It  lies 
about  35  miles  southerly  from  Vincennes.  Its 
improvements  are  considerable  for  so  new  a 
place. 

POSEY  is  a  small  county  lyin^  in  the  forks 
of  the  Wabash  and  Ohio  rivers,  by  which  it  is 
bounded  on  the  south  and  west,  on  the  north 
by  Gibson  county,  and  east  by  Warwick.  It  is 
:!^'atered  by  these  two  large  rivers,  and  by  Big 
creek,  running  into  the  Wabash.  This  is  the 
most  south-western  part  of  the  state :  the  lands 
are  rich,  the  prairies  large  and  fertile;  but  a 
considerable  portion  is  subject  to  inundations. 

Blackford  is  a  small  town  about  6  miles., 
from  the  Ohio,  and  nine  or  ten  from  the  Wa-s 
bash. 

Harmony  is  situated  near  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  county.  This  village  is  exclu- 
sively inhabited  by  a  sect,  called  Harmonists, 
or  Harmonites.  These  people  do  not,  in  all 
points,  agree  with  the  Shakers  j  yet  in  their 
institutions  and  manners,  there  is  a  striking 
similarity.  The  Rev.  George  Rapp  is  the  su- 
perintendent of  this  community.  They  have 
an  extensive  manufacturing  establishment;  and 
their   cloths  are  esteemed    the  best  made  in 
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Ameriea.  Besides  the  counties  we  have  al- 
ready described,  two  others  have  been  recently 
laid  out,  (viz.  Jennings  and  Ri;)!ey.)  They 
lie  west  of  Dearborn,  and  north  of  JeflVrgcn 
counties;  of  course,  will  make  sonie  aheratiion 
in  the  size  and  boundaries  of  those  cuuntkes, 
and  also  of  Switzerland. 

Vernon  is  the  principal  village  in  Jennings 
county.  It  lies  about  16  miles  N.  W.  of 
Madison. 

GENERAL  OBSERYATIONS. 

Climate.  The  northern  boundary,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  is  the  parallel  of  41" 
eo'.  The  mouth  of  the  Wabash,  which  is  the 
most  southern  point  in  the  state,  lies  in  lat. 
37°  56'  north;  of  course,  the  southern  portion 
of  the  state,  is  in  a  climate  the  most  favorable 
to  the  comfort  and  necessaries  of  life. 

Face  of  the  country.  The  knobs  extend 
from  a  little  below  the  Falls,  to  the  Wabash, 
in  a  direction  north  of  west.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal ridges  runs  north-east  as  far  as  Franklin 
county;  dividing  the  waters  of  Blue  and  White 
rivers  from  those  which  fall  into  the  Ohio. 
The  river  coast  is  hilly  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Big  Miami  to  Blue  river,  excepting  a  short 
distance  above  and  below  the  Falls  ;  where  the 
country  back  continues  quite  level  for  many 
miles.  These  hills  are  generally  of  a  very  rich 
soil ;  and  are  the  best  adapted  to  fruit  of  any 
lands  in  the  state.     A  few  miles  from  the  river, 
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thf^  country  becomes  more  level ;  affording  good 
farms  for  the  cultivation  of  either  grain  or 
grass.  The  district  bordering  the  Ohio  river 
is  probably  the  best  timbered  of  any  section  of 
the  country  we  are  now  describing.  From  the 
mouth  of  Blue  river  to  that  of  the  Wabash, 
and  up  the  latter  river  to  Tippacanoe,  the  land 
is  generally  level,  and  abounds  with  prairies. 
Froija  this  up  to  Ouitanan,  the  country  is  more 
variable.  The  northern  parts  of  the  state  are 
rich,  level,  and  abounding  with  prairies.  The 
eastern  border,  along  the  state  of  Ohio,  is  ex- 
«;ellent  for  farming;  the  lands  being  generally 
j'ieh,  level,  well  timbered,  and  well  watered. 
The  interior  of  the  state,  especially  about  the 
sources  of  the  main  rivers,  is  flat,  wet,  and, 
abounds  with  small  lakes  and  ponds  ;  inter-^ 
spersed,  however,  with  tracts  of  excellent  land.' 
Upon  a  survey  of  the  whole,  we  may  safely 
affirm,  that  there  is  very  little  land  in  the  state 
incapable  of  a  profitable  improvement ;  and 
that  a  large  portion  of  it  is  not  surpassed  by 
any  lands  in  the  Union  in  point  of  fertility  of 
soil  or  beauty  of  situation. 

Produce.  Corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  flax, 
Iiemp,  tobacco,  potatoes,  grass,  clover,  &c.  will 
all  find  a  congenial  soil  and  climate  within 
the  state;  and  in  many  places  will  be  common 
productions  of  the  same  farm  :  beef,  pork,  but- 
ter, and  cheese,  will  also  be  staple  articles. 
Many  parts  will  be  found  particularly  favora- 
ble to  the  rearing  of  sheep ;  and  from  the  suc- 
cess that  has  attended  the  attempts  already 
made,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  me- 
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rinoes  of  Indiana,  will  not  be  inferior  to  any  in 
America. 

Minerals.  These  are  not  commonly  found 
in  champais;n  countries;  yet  it  is  said  that  a 
silver  mine  has  been  discovered  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Ouitanan.  Iron  ore  is  found  on 
White  river;  and  coal  abounds  on  the  Wabash. 
Salt  water  has  been  obtained  near  New  Lex- 
ington; but  we  are  not  informed  of  any  consi- 
derable works  being  in  operation  within  the 
state. 

Navigation.  The  advantages  this  state 
possesses,  with  respect  to  navigable  waters, 
are  very  considerable.  The  Ohio  and  Wabash 
rivers  border  it  on  the  south  and  west :  White 
river  runs  diagonally  through  the  interior,  and 
is  navigable  150  miles.  The  whole  extent  of 
navigable  coast  within  the  state,  is  computed 
at  2j300  miles.  Add  to  this,  the  facility  with 
which  a  communication  may  be  obtained  from  ; 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  Wabash,  to  those  ' 
of  the  lakes ;  and  we  shall  find  that  the  citi- 
zens of  Indiana  have  but  little  reason  to  regret 
their  distance  frem  the  sea  board.  Saeh  is  the 
situation  of  the  intervening  country  between 
these  waters  that  it  will  probably  cost  less  to 
open  a  canal,  from  the  one  to  the  other,  than  if, 
does  in  many  cases  to  make  a  good  turnpike 
road  for  the  same  number  of  iniles. 

Indians.  There  are  eleven  tribes  of  Ir.diahs 
residing  within  the  bounds  of  the  state.  The 
Mascontins,  Piankashaws,  Kickapoos,  Shawa- 
noese,  Hurons,  Winebagoes,  Kelrivcrs,  and 
Weeaws,  reside  on  the  Wabash  and  its  tributa- 
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ries  above  Vermillion  river.  The  Delaware*! ,-, 
inhabit  the  country  about  the  head  waters  of 
White  river.  The  Miamies  reside  on  the  , 
upper  Wabash,  Massissinway,  Miami  of  the 
lakes,  and  l^ittle  St.  Joseph.  The  Pottawat- 
tamies  are  the  most  numerous  tribe  in  the  state. 
They  are  found  on  Chicago,  Kennomic,  Thea- 
kaka,  St.  Josephs,  Sec.  These  tribes  are  by 
no  means  numerous:  perhaps  the  whole  of 
them  could  not  raise  more  than  3  or  4,000 
warriors. 

Population.  Such  has  been  the  emigra- 
tion to  this  state,  that  it  is  supposed  to  have 
doubled  its  numbers  in  two  years,  and  contains 
at  present  about  130,000  souls.  Indian  claims 
still  cover  about  two-thirds  of  the  state — they 
are  extinguished  on  the  east  from  fort  Wayne 
to  the  Ohio  river,  en  an  average  of  25  miles 
wide :  thence  along  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Wabash,  and  up  this  river  to  a  point  north- 
west  of  fort  Harrison,  and  thence  south-east- 
wardly  to  the  eastern  purchase,  which  it  meets 
about  35  miles  north-west  of  Madison.  Deer, 
bears,  turkeys,  &c.  abound  in  the  unsettled 
parts;  but  game  is  not  to  be  depended  upon  for 
the  support  of  settlers.  The  hills  are  com- 
monly the  best  timbered ;  in  rich  soils,  the 
principal  growth,  is  ash,  walnut,  sugar  maple, 
liackberry,  buckeye,  elm,  poplar,  box  elder, 
locust,  &c.  The  under  brush  consists  chiefly  i 
of  spice,  pawpaw.  &c.  The  reed  cane  grows 
in  the  south-west,  chiefly  in  the  counties  of 
Posey  and  Warwick.  The  poorer  sort  of  land 
is  timbered  principally  with  the  various  kinds 
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of  oak  and  hickory.  The  prairies  are  either 
light  and  sandy,  or  clay :  the  former  are  the 
most  suitable  for  grain;  the  latter  for  grasy 
and  pasturage. 

Emigrants  who  design  to  settle  on  the  east- 
&rn  purchase,  shtuld  land  at  Cincinnati  or 
Lawreneeburgh :  those  who  intend  for  the 
south  fork  of  White  river,  may  land  at  Madi* 
son :  but  those  whose  destination  is  for  the  north 
branch  of  White  river ;  or  the  Wabash  above 
the  mouth  of  the  last  mentioned  river,  will  find 
it  more  convenient  to  descend  the  river  to  the 
mouth  of  Pigeon  creek. 


TENNESSEE. 
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THIS  statfe  is  400  miles  in  length  and  104 
in  breadth  between  79°  38'  and  88°  38'  W. 
long.  35**  and  36°  30'  N.  Bounded  on  the  north 
by  Kentucky  and  Virginia;  east  by  North 
Carolina;  south  by  Georgia,  the  Alabama  ter- 
ritory, and  state  of  Mississippi ;  west  by  the 
Mississippi  river,  which  (divides  it  from  the 
Missouri  territory. 

The  state  was  named  after  its  principal 
river;  which,  it  is  said,  was  applied  to  it  by 
the  Indians,  on  account  of  its  curvature,  giving 
it  in  their  imagination,  the  shape  of  an  Indian 
spoon,  as  the  name  imports.  The  Cumberland 
mountains  divide  the  state  into  East  and  West 
Tennessee.  East  Tennessee  is  watered  by 
the  Holston,  Nolachucky,  French  Broad,  Tel- 
lico,  Richland,  Clinch,  Big  Emery,  and  Hiwa- 
see  rivers,  all  head  branches  of  the  Tennes- 
see. West  Tennessee  is  watered  by  the  Cum- 
berland, Tennessee,  Elk,  Buffalo,  Duck, 
Swan,  Wolf  of  Cumberland,  Oby,  Forked 
Deer,  Obian.  Hatehy,  and  Wolf  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Tennessee  is  one  of  the  largest 
rivers  in  the  western  country,  and  is  navigable 
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for  large  boats  for  more  than  1,000  miles* 
Several  of  its  tributaries  are  large  navigable 
streams,  among  which  are  the  Holston,  Nola- 
chueky,  French,  Broad,  Tellico,  Hiwasee, 
Clinch  and  Duck  rivers.  The  face  of  the 
country  is  greatly  variegated,  presenting  to 
view  many  beautiful  valleys,  and  extensive, 
tracts  which  are  either  l«vel  or  gently  sloping;; 
but  there  are  large  portions  of  it  broken  and. 
unfit  for  cultivation.  The  mountains  of  this 
state  are  ribs  of  the  Allegheny.  Stone,  Yellow, 
Iron,  Bald,  Smoky,  and  Unaka  mountains,  aro 
names  applied  to  different  portions  of  that 
grand  ridge,  which  separates  it  from  Norths 
Carolina.  The  mountains  lying  between  this; 
ridge  and  the  Cumberland  mountain,  are  BayV 
mountain,  Copper  ridge,  Clinch  mountain^' 
Powell's  mountain,  and  Walling's  ridge.  They 
are  of  great  length,  and  nearly  parallel  to^ 
each  other :  between  them  are  fertile  valleys 
of  several  miles  in  width.  Cumberland  moun- 
tain is  the  largest  eminence  in  the  state:  ita., 
summit  is  extensive,  and  much  of  it  levei^ 
Several  roads  lie  across  the  mountain,  on: 
which  are  a  number  of  settlements,  aflfording; 
necessary,  and  sometimes  convenient  accom- 
modations for  travellers.  The  soil  on  the 
mountain,  is  indeed  meager,  but  answers  for 
clover,  small  grain,  and  orchards.  Betweeit 
Duck  river  and  the  Muscle  shoals,  and  soutli 
of  Tennessee  river  to  the  Mississippi,  ani 
down  that  river  to  the  Wolf,  lies  a  large  tract 
of  fertile  land  belonging  to  the  United  States; 
and  containing  about  6,000,000  of  acres.  This 
part  Qf  the  state  affords  many  fine  situatj,Qa§; 
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for  enterprising  emigrants.  The  bottoms  of 
Duck  and  Buffalo  rivers,  are  valuable;  and 
in  many  parts  the  water  is  excellent.  Perhaps 
no  state  in  the  Union  can  boast  of  a  more 
healthful  climate  than  Tennessee.  Fevers 
are  almost  unknown  to  the  inhabitants,  except 
on  the  bottoms  near  the  large  rivers. 

Civil  Divisions.  This  state  is  divided  into 
B  districts,  (viz.)  Washington  and  Hamilton 
in  East  Tennessee  j  and  Winchester,  Mero, 
and  Robertson,  in  the  western  division.  The 
two  first  districts  are  divided  into  17  counties: 
Washington  contains  five,  and  Hamilton  twelve. 
The  other  three  districts  pertaining  to  west 
Tennessee,  are  subdivided  into  2i  counties. 

POPULATION. 

The  census  of  1810  is  as  follows: 

Males.      Females,  Total. 

Under  16  years  of  age        61,664        58,139  119,803 

Between  16  and  45             39,443        37,488  76,931 

45  and  upwards                  10,656          8,485  19,141 


Total  111,763    103,1112       215,875 
Slaves,  44,535 ^Free  blacks,  1,317 ^Total,  261,727. 

The  present  population  may  be  estimated  at 
300,000  or  upwards. 

Manners  and  customs.  In  these  particu- 
lars the  inhabitants  resemble  those  of  the 
•onthern  states. 

There  are  no  large  towns  in  the  state. 

Knoxvillk  is  situated  in  the  county  of  the 
game  name,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Hoi- 
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ston.    In  1801  the  white  inhabitauts  were  S57, 
slaves  161. 

Nashville,  situated  ou  the  south  bank  of 
Cumberland  river,  about  lat.  36°.  nearly  190^ 
miles  westward  of  Knoxville,  is  now  the 
largest  town  in  the  state,  and  in  a  thriving 
condition.  It  contains  a  handsome  briek  court 
house,  a  market  house,  bank,  and  a  literary- 
institution,  called  '  Cumberland  College.'  Iron 
ore  is  found  in  great  abundance,  and  in  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  state ;  for  the  manufactur- 
ing of  which,  furnaces,  forges,  and  bloomeries 
have  been  erected  both  in  Kast  and  West  Ten- 
nessee :  also  a  rolling  and  slitting  mill.  Cot- 
ton and  tobacco  have  hitherto  been  the  princi- 
pal exports.  Corn,  wheat,  &e.  do  very  well; 
and  potatoes  abound.  Live  stock  are  raised  to 
good  advantage,  as  the  winters  are  mild,  and 
grain  and  pasturage  plenty.  Salt  springs  are 
found  in  various  places,  from  which  salt  is 
made  in  abundance.  Saltpetre  is  also  manu- 
factured, and  nitrous  caves  abound.  The 
eaves  that  are  found  throughout  the  state,  are 
perhaps  its  greatest  natural  curiosity.  On  the 
summit  of  an  elevated  peak  of  Cumberland 
mountain,  is  one  whose  depth  has  never  yet 
been  ascertained ;  nor  its  solitary  recesses  ex- 
plored. A  stone  thrown  into  its  mouth,  returns 
no  sound.  Others  have  been  visited  that  were 
of  great  extent;  having  spacious  apartmenlsi 
in  upper  and  lower  stories;  at  the  bottom  of 
Avhich  have  generally  been  found  beautiful 
streams  oi*  water;  some  large  enough  to  turn  a 
mill. 

K  2 


MISSISSIPPI. 
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THIS  state  lies  between  30°  and  35°  N.  lat. 
and  8**  and  14  W.  long.  length  from  north  to 
south,  about  340  miles,  and  breadth  150,  con- 
taining about  45,000  square  miles, or  30,000,000 
acres.  It  is  bounded  north  by  the  state  of 
Tennessee,  east  by  the  Alabama  territory,,^ 
south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  state  of 
Louisiana,  on  the  west,  the  Pearl  and  Missis- 
sippi rivers  divide  it  from  the  state  of  Louisi- 
una,  and  Missouri  territory. 

RIVERS. 

All  the  principal  streams  of  this  state  have 
a  southern  direction,  flowing  into  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  Tombigbee,  and  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  Mississippi  winds  along  its  western 
frontier,  573  miles.  The  streams  which  join 
it  from  the  south  in  this  distance  are, 

The  Yazoo  river,  which  heads  near  the  Ten- 
nessee boundary  line,  in  lat.  35^  It  has  nume- 
rous head  branches  of  excellent  water.  It 
joins  the  Mississippi  at  right  angles,  112  miles 
above  Natchez.    It  is  ^80  yards  wide  at  its 
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mouth,  of  a  gentle  current,  and  navigable 
about  100  miles.  It  waters  that  part  of  the 
state  lying  between  the  Tennessee  boundary, 
the  Mississippi,  and  the  road  leading  from  the 
Muscle  shoals  to  Natchez.  Big  Black  river 
enters  the  Mississippi  about  60  miles  above 
Natchez,  heads  in  the  Chickasaw  country,  and 
is  navigable  about  70  miles  in  wet  seasons. 
Bayonne  Pierre  flows  into  the  Mississippi  40 
miles  above  Natchez;  the  next  streams  are 
Cole's  creek  and  Catherine's  creek,  each  about 
40  yards  wide.  Between  Natchez  and  the  line 
of  demarcation  are  Homochitto  river,  about  60 
yards  vvide,  heads  south-east  of  Natchez  near 
Pearl  river,  and  is  a  handsome  stream  of  pure 
water.  Below  this  a  few  miles  is  Ruftaloe 
creek,  about  40  yards  wide;  these  streams  are 
not  fordable  except  in  seasons  of  drought.  Pro- 
ceeding to  the  east  along  the  Louisiana  or  old 
West  Florida  boundary  line,  run  by  Andrew 
Ellicott,  we  successively  cross  branches  of 
bayou  Sara,  Thompson's  creek,  Amite,  Ti'cfou, 
Pongipaho,  Chefuneti,  and  Boguechitto,  before 
we  reach  Pearl  river.  Pearl  river,  is  the  largest 
stream  between  the  Mississippi  and  Mobile,  and 
runs  through  the  Choctaw  territory.  Between 
Pearl  river  and  the  Paseagola,  is  the  Benasouuh 
and  several  other  small  streams  tributary  to  the 
bays  of  St.  Louis  and  Biloxi;  east  of  this  bay 
the  first  river  is  the  Paseagola,  a  large  and 
navigable  river.  It  rises  near  lat.  33,  and 
runs  south  parallel  to  the  Tombigbee  and  Mo- 
bile 350  miles,  expanding  near  tlie  gulf,  into  a 
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broad  bay,  but  too  shoal  at  its  entrance  to 
admit  vessels  drawing  more  than  four  feet 
water;  above  this  bay,  there  is  a  good  boat 
navigation  150  miles;  twenty  miles  from  the 
gulf,  it  receives  from  the  west  the  river  Hateha 
JLeeeha.  Fifteen  miles  north  of  the  old  Florida 
liae,  it  receives  the  Chickasaka  river,  which 
heads  near  the  head  branches  of  Pearl  river, 
and  waters  a  part  of  the  Choctaw  territory. 
Chickasaka  receives  from  the  west  Chabol 
river,  besides  numerous  creeks.  Paseagola  re- 
ceives from  the  north-east  Cedar,  Pine  Barren, 
and  Red  Bank  creeks,  &e.  Between  the  Pas- 
eagola and  Mobile  is  the  bayou  Batrie.  The 
Mobile  river  is  only  45  miles  in  length,  deep, 
broad,  and  navigable  for  vessels  of  consider- 
able burthen ;  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  how- 
ever, which  is  30  miles  long,  may  be  considered 
as  an  extension  of  the  Mobile,  which  gives  75 
miles  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Torabigbee  and  Alabama,  whose 
united  waters  form  the  Mobile  river  and  bay. 
The  only  remaining  river  to  be  particularly 
noticed,  is  the  Tombigbee,  which  will  be  pro- 
bably found  to  run  nearly  on  the  line,  or  will 
he  assumed  as  the  boundary,  between  the  newly 
erected  stale  and  the  Alabama  territory.  This 
is  a  large  navigable  river  rising  in  the  Chero- 
kee country,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Ten- 
nessee river,  a  few  miles  below  the  Muscle 
Shoals,  being  450  miles  long,  by  its  meander- 
ings,  from  its  source  to  its  junction  with  the 
Alabama. 


The  Tombigbee  receives  a  great  number  of 
creeks  and  small  rivers  from  the  west;  such  as 
Chickasaw  creek,  which  enters  five  miles  be- 
low Dog  creek,  flowing  in  four  miles  above  fort 
Stoddart.  Bas«a  Bagrie,  entering  near  the 
confluence  with  the  Tombigbee  and  the  Ala- 
bama. Opalee  river  comes  in  about  40  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  Alabama;  after  which, 
among  others,  it  receives  Sendee,  Nooxabba, 
Noisy  creek,  Swan  creek,  Salabamaby,  and 
Black  Warrior. 

Vessels  drawing  twelve  feet  water,  can  ascend 
as  far  as  fort  Stoddert,  and  frequently  as  far  as 
Sit.  Stevens,  a  little  above  which  are  rapids, 
but  which,  in  a  good  pitch  of  water,  do  not  op- 
p^ose  many  obstructions  to  boats.  Six  miles 
below  the  junction  of  the  Tombigbee  with  the 
Alabama,  the  Mobile  divides  into  two  branch- 
es, the  easternmost  of  which  is  called  the  river 
Tensaw  ;  this  falls  into  the  east  side  of  Mobile 
bay,  about  nine  miles  below  the  town  of  Mobile. 

A  subsequent  division  gives  to  each  of  these 
channels  two  months;  and  whilst  the  mouths 
of  the  western  channel  are  designated  by  the 
names  of  Mobile  and  Spanish  river ;  those  of 
the  eastern  are  called  the  Tensaw  and  Appala- 
chee  rivers.  Indeed  the  whole  of  the  eastern 
channel  from  its  first  severance  from  the  rest 
of  the  river  is  often  designated  by  the  name  of 
the  Tensaw  river;  but  certainly  with  no  pro- 
priety, as  it  is  no  distinct  river  at  all ;  but 
merely  the  eastern  channel  of  the  main  Mobile 
river.  These  different  channels  are  connected 
by  intervening  streams ;  the  most  remarkable 
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of  which  is  called  Lizard's  creek,  and  unites 
the  western  channel  with  an  oftset  from  the 
eastern  channel  now  called  Mobile  river,  but 
l^rmerly  the  baypu  Matthieu.      It  is  by  the 
western  channel  and  Lizard's  creek,  and  the 
bayeu  Matthieu  or  Middle  river,  that  vessels 
usually  ascend  the  Mobile,  especially  when  the 
wind  is  favorable,  as  this  route  is  more  direct 
than  the    main   western  channel.      Lizard's 
creek  is  about  twenty  miles  above  the  town  of 
Mobile,  and  the  distance  through  it  from  the 
western  channel  to  the  Middle  river,  is  about 
three  miles.     After  getting  up  the  bay,  over 
what  is  ealled  the  bar,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
ascending  the  Mobile  by  any  of  the  channels. 
That  which  passes  immediately  by  the  town  of 
Mobile,  is  not  so  deep  as  that  at  the  mouth  of 
the  western  channel,  which  is  ealled  Spanish 
river;  but  vessels  frequently  go  up  Spanish 
river  into  the  main  western  channel,  and  then 
drop  down  six  or  seven  miles,  to  the  town  of 
Mobile.     If  you  leave  the  bay,  and  proceed  up 
Spanish  river,  and  then  continue  up  the  main 
western  channel   to  fort    Stoddert,  you  will 
generally  find  from   four  to  five  fathoms  of 
water  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  about 
twelve  feet  near  the  bank.     The   shallowest 
part  of  the  river  is  near  Simon's  bluft*,  where 
there  is  only  7  feet  of  water.    The  population 
from  the  town  of  Mobile  to  the  junction  of  the 
Mobile,  or  Tombigbee,  with  the  Alabama,  is 
very  trifling  indeed :  and  the   lowness  of  the 
land   adjacent   to   the  river  for  thirty  miles 
above  the  towi?,  with  the  indifterent  quality  of 
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the  high  lands  contiguous  to  it,  fwrbid  the  ex- 
pectation of  any  rapid  increase  of  population. 
The  high  land  approaches  the  rirer  at  seven 
places  in  the  space  of  forty  miles,  and  at  each 
of  these  places  a  family  or  two  reside.  The 
country  behind  is  generally  uninhabited.  The 
distances  of  the  several  bluffs  or  highlands 
near  the  river,  are  as  follows:  From  Mobile  to 
the  Bayou  St.  Louis,  four  miles;  thence  to 
Dubroca's  bluff,  seventeen;  Chastang's,  or  the 
old  French  fort,  six;  Simon's  bluff,  six;  Bazil 
Chastang's,  three;  Cedar  creek,  two;  fort 
Stoddert,  six ;  total  44  miles. 

The  entrance  of  Mobile  bay  is  in  N.  lat.  3^0° 
15';  the  average  width  of  the  bay  is  about 
twelve  miles.  Opposite  its  mouth  is  Dauphin 
island,  extending  from  east  to  west  about  seven 
miles.  The  coasters  from  lake  Pontchartrain 
and  bayott  St.  John  enter  the  bay  through  the 
strait  between  the  west  end  of  the  island  and 
the  main  land;  the  water  in  this  pass  is  very 
shoal,  and  is  incapable  of  receiving  vessels 
drawing  more  than  five  feet  of  water.  Vessels 
from  Pensacola,  the  West  Indies,  and  other 
places,  enter  the  bay  between  Dauphin  Island 
and  Mobile  Point,  or  the  extremity  of  the 
main  land  on  the  eastern  shore.  Between  Dau- 
phin Island  and  Mobile  Point,  there  are 
eighteen  feet  of  water,  and  the  channel  is  so 
near  that  you  may  throw  a  biscuit  on  shore. 
Proceeding  up  the  bay,  you  find  three  fathoms 
of  water  for  about  ten  miles.  Then  you  have 
thirteen  feet  for  about  eight  miles  further,  or 
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to  withio  nine  or  ten  miles  of  Dog  river,  which 
is  three  leagues  below  the  town  of  Mobile. 
From  the  place  last  mentioned  below  Dog 
river  to  the  upper  end  of  the  bay,  the  depth  of 
water  is  about  twelve  and  a  half,  except  at  the 
shoal  which  extends  across  the  bay,  and  is 
called  the  bar,  o^er  which  you  cannot  calculate 
on  more  than  eleven  feet  of  water.  From  one 
end  of  the  bay  to  the  other,  the  water  is  very 
shallow  for  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
shore.  The  bay  appears  well  adapted  to  ves- 
sels of  about  IdO  tons  burthen;  but  the  cotton 
and  lumber,  which  will  become  the  staple  arti- 
cles of  the  country,  would  render  vessels  of 
SOO  tons  more  eligible. 

The  Tennessee  river  forms  the  north-eastern 
boundary  of  the  state  for  about  60  miles:  thus 
it  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  Map  of  the 
late  Mississippi  territory,  that  the  new  state  is 
peninsulated  by  the  Mississippi,  Gulf  of  Miexi- 
00,  Mobile,  Torobigbee  and  Tennessee  rivers. 
The  northern  half  of  the  state  may  be  said  to 
he  well  watered  by  pure  and  wholesome  streams, 
more  especially  that  part  drained  by  the  head 
creeks  of  the  Natarchucky,  [main  branch  of  the 
TombigbeeJ  Black  Warrior,  [eastern  branch 
of  the  Tombigbee.J  and  Yazoo  rivers,  which 
interlock  at  numerous  points.  The  southern 
part  of  the  state  abounds  with  an  abundance 
of  navigable  streams,  but  having  sluggish  cur- 
rents, the  water  is  neither  so  pure  nor  so  whole- 
some. 
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VIEW   OF  THE   GULF  COAST. 

The  distance  from  the  moiitli  of  Pearl  river 
to  the  entrance  of  Mobile  bay,  is  about  one 
hundred  miles.  The  coast  is  indented  with 
numerous  bays,  and  lined  with  a  great  number 
of  islands.  The  navigation  from  lake  Borgne 
to  Mobile  is  safe  and  easy  for  light  vessels. 
The  bay  of  St.  Louis  is  25  miles  east  of  the 
mouth  of  Pearl  river  j  is  about  ten  miles  long 
and  four  wide,  timbered  by  a  low  eouuiry  of 
pine  forests,  and  cypress  swamps,  except  where 
the  ground  has  been  cleared  by  the  few  French 
inhabitants  who  have  settled  on  its  margiu. 
Two  miles  east  of  the  bay  is  Pass  Christian ; 
the  coast  for  a  short  space  is  high,  command- 
ing, and  healthy,  and  is  resorted  to  in  autumn 
by  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  Orleans, 
who  here  find  an  airy  and  healthful  situation 
during  the  sickly  season.  From  Pass  Chris- 
tian to  the  bay  of  Biloxi,  is  iJl  miles  ;  this  bay 
is  ten  or  twelve  miles  long,  but  narrow ;  a  num- 
ber of  French  are  settled  on  its  borders.  Pas- 
cagola  bay  is  the  next  harbor,  but  only  for 
light  vessels.  It  is  about  four  miles  across  the 
several  branches  of  the  Pascagola,  and  the  in- 
tervening marshes,  intersected  by  bayous  and 
cut  ofts;  from  thence  to  Mobile,  a  distance  of 
45  miles,  the  coast  presents  low,  sandy  banks, 
covered  with  pine  forests,  with  very  few  settle- 
ments, to  cheer  the  way,  and  relieve  the  fa- 
tiguing sameness  of  the  prospect. 
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SURFACE,  SOIL,  TIMBER. 

Is  order  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  sur- 
face, soil,  and  timber  of  this  slate,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  travel  from  the  mouth  of  Pearl 
or  Passage  river,  northwardly,  to  the  Tennes- 
see boundary  line;  the  first  hundred  miles 
would  be  through  forests  of  the  long  leaved 
pine,  interspersed  with  cypress  swamps,  bay 
galls,  and  open  prairies — the  surface  generally 
champaign;  but  occasionally  swelling  into 
hills  of  moderate  elevation,  and  receding  into 
vast  prairies,  inundated  marshes,  and  pestilen- 
tial swamps.  A  considerable  proportion  of 
this  part  of  the  country  is  susceptible  of  suc- 
cessful cultivation.  The  soil  is  generally 
sandy — sometimes  gravelly  and  clayey.  It 
will,  nevertheless,  produce  several  kinds  of 
fruit,  plumbs,  cherries,  peaches,  figs,  sour 
oranges  and  grapes ,  cotton,  corn,  indigo, 
sugar,  and  garden  vegetables.  It  has  a  sub- 
soil of  clay,  from  which  it  is  supposed  to  de- 
rive its  fertility. 

Proceeding  northwardly  through  the  Choc- 
taw, Chickasaw,  and  Cherokee  territories,  we 
perceive  a  gradual  change  of  timber,  improve- 
ment of  soil,  and  elevation  of  surface,  passing 
from  a  level,  pine,  sandy  country,  to  forests  of 
poplar,  hickory,  oak,  black  walnut,  sugar 
maple,  buckeye,  elm,  hackberry.  Sec — a  soil  of 
deep  vegetable  mould  of  surprising  fertility; 
and  a  surface  agreeably  undulating. 
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In  soil,  the  country  borderinaj  on  the  Tennes- 
see frontier  resembles  that  of  the  best  parts  of 
Kentuckj — in  surface,  more  rolling  and  bro- 
ken— in  productions,  more  various  and  luxu- 
riant. The  country  bordering  on  the  Tennes- 
see river,  for  100  miles  above  and  below  the 
Muscle  Shoals,  and  for  forty  miles  north  and 
south,  may  be  considered  as  the  garden  of 
North  America,  and  unquestionably  the  best 
adapted  to  longevity  and  human  enjoyment. 
Here  is  a  soil  happily  congenial  to  corn,  sweet 
potatoes,  indigo,  cotton,  garden  vegetables,  and 
fruit.  Even  wheat  will  yield  a  productive  crop. 
But  it  is  the  excellence  of  the  water,  mildness 
and  healtbfulness  of  the  climate,  and  proximi- 
ty to  the  navigable  waters  of  Tennessee  and 
Tombigbee,  that  render  it  the  most  desirable  to 
new  settlers  of  any  of  the  states  or  territories, 
within  the  limits  of  the  Union. 

The  long  leaved  pine  prevails  from  the  Gulf 
coast  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Choctaw 
territory.  This  timber  is  tall,  straight,  and 
majestic,  running  frequently  from  sixty  to 
eighty  feet  clear  of  a  limb — some  probably  go 
as  far  as  lOO  feet.  The  Choctaw  and  Chicka- 
saw countries  abound  with  rich  prairies :  the 
largest  is  on  the  road  from  the  Choctaw  to  the 
Chickasaw  nation — and  is  in  length  near  forty 
miles  over,  from  north  to  south,  with  a  horizon, 
in  that  direction,  apparently  as  boundless  as 
the  ocean. 

Almost  every  foot  of  the  land  from  the 
banks  of  the  Vazoo,  to  the  Mississippi  on  the 
west,  and  the  Tennessee  on  the  east,  is  incoju- 
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parably  rich  and  beautiful,  well  watered  and 
healthlul.  A  great  proportion  oi'  this  tract, 
however,  belongs  to  the  Chickasaw  Indians. 
The  pine  lands  do  not  approach  within  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  of  the  Mississippi,  even  as  low 
down  as  Ellicott's  line,  forty-five  miles  below 
Natchez;  in  the  interior,  between  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Tombigbee,  it  extends  north  to  the 
Yeliow  Fork  of  Yazoo,  in  N.  lat.  33°  30'. 

The  soil  of  the  richest  uplaad^is  nearly  of 
the  color  of  ashes — deep  and  capable  of  long 
series  of  crops  without  manure;  the  rocks  and 
stones  arc  calcareous,  intermixed  with  flint, 
sand  stone,  and  slate.  Cane  brakes  cover  the 
w  hole  face  of  the  countr}-,  wherever  the  soil  is 
deep.  Swamps  are  almost  unknown  for  one 
hundred  miles  south  of  Tennessee  river. 

The  cypress  galls,  which  is  the  poorest  spe- 
cies of  land,  contains  veins  of  a  very  fine  clay, 
fit  for  manufacturing;  it  is  very  white,  soft, 
and  tenacious,  and  free  from  gritty  particles. 
There  is  also  a  great  variety  of  nitrous  and 
bituminous  earths;  fossils,  marls,  iron  ore, 
lead,  chalk,  slate,  free  stone:  ambergris  has 
heen  found  on  the  coast.  Coal  is  found  on  the 
Tombigbee,  Tennessee,  Black  Warrior,  and 
several  other  streams. 

On  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Chatahou- 
chee,  Conecah,  Mobile,  Tombigbee,  Pearl, and 
Mississippi,  are  immense  supplies  of  all  kinds 
of  timber  suitable  for  foreign  markets;  while 
oak,  live  oak,  pine,  cypress,  cedar,  black  wal- 
nut, locust,  magnolia,  hickory,  of  great  size, 
and  conveniently  situated  for  hauling  to  the 
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waters.    Vast  quantities  of  lumber  ar«  ship- 
ped at  Mobile. 

The  climate  of  this  state  is  mild;  its  south- 
ern latitude  precludes  it  from  the  rigours  of  a 
northern  winter;  while  the  elevation  of  its 
surface,  and  the  refreshing  breezes  from  the 
gulf,  during  the  sutumer  months,  counteract 
the  influence  of  an  almost  verticle  sun,  and 
render  the  southern  border  of  the  state,  one  of 
the  most  delightful  regions  on  the  globe. 


ANIMALS. 

tjAME  is  scarce,  but  deer,  hears,  wolves, 
tigers,  panthers,  wild  cats,  foxes,  ground  hogs, 
and  squirrels,  are  found  in  the  forests  skirting 
the  Mississippi.  There  is  a  small  animal 
called  the  "  salamander ^^  of  the  size  and  form 
of  the  common  rat,  the  head  and  teeth  like  the 
•squirrel,  and  the  eye  small,  like  the  mole.  The 
hair  is  fine,  and  of  a  fox  color.  It  burrows  in 
the  ground,  but  horizontally.  Where  it  enters 
the  ground,  it  throws  up  a  small  hill  about  six 
inches  high,  and  eighteen  inches  diameter.  1% 
is  supposed  to  live  upon  the  bark  of  fine  roots, 
and  roams  abroad  only  at  night  in  search  of 
food  and  water,  which  it  sips  from  the  dew  on 
the  grass ;  it  is  extremely  shy,  and  retreats  to 
its  hole  on  the  smallest  alarm,  something  like 
3the  Guinea  pig.  The  jaws  are  very  strong, 
the  teeth  sharp,  and  the  bite  very  severe.  They 
are  to  be  found  near  the  gulf  coast.  The  alli- 
gator inhabits  the  streams,  south  of  lat.  3^°.$ 
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they  are  destructive  to  liogs,  dogs,  and  other 
animals,  which  venture  into  the  water,  or  ap- 
proach the  margins  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  bay- 
ous. 

When  full  grown,  the  alligator  is  about  15 
feet  long;  the  scales  upon  the  skin  of  the  head 
and  back  are  so  hard  that  a  rifle  ball  will 
scarcely  penetrate  them.  The  female  scratch- 
es a  hole  in  the  sand  or  dry  soil,  where  it  is 
exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  where  she  de- 
posits and  covers  her  eggs,  which  are  hatched 
by  its  warmth.  When  ihe  young  is  hatched, 
it  takes  care  of,  and  provides  for  itself.  The 
teeth  of  this  animal  are  short,  strong,  and  irre- 
gular, and  the  jaws  remarkably  strong.  If 
they  once  get  hold  of  their  prey,  they  never 
suffer  it  to  escape :  if  large,  it  is  carried  into 
the  water  and  drowned  :  if  small,  it  is  devour- 
ed on  the  shore.  When  a  deer  or  grown  hog 
is  killed  by  them,  it  is  suffered  to  float  in  the 
water  until  it  becomes  putrid,  and  is  then  eaten. 
They  often  bask  on  the  shore  or  on  logs,  where 
they  sleep.  On  the  approach  of  rainy  weather, 
they  make  a  beilovviiig  noise  resembling  the 
bull,  or  rather  like  snoring  in  sleep,  which  may 
be  heard  at  the  distance  oiPhalf  a  mile.  They 
seldom  leave  the  banks  of  rivers  and  deep 
ponds,  from  which  they  retreat  to  the  water  ori 
the  approach  of  danger.  When  ihey  are  found 
at  a  distance  from  the  water,  they  defend  them- 
selves to  the  last  extremity  ;  and  when  wound- 
ed, they  will  hold  a  stick  so  fast  betw<?en  the 
teeth  as  to  be  carried  by  it  a  considerable  dis- 
tance: the  jaws  of  the  lion  but  little  exceed 
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those  of  the  alligator  in  sireii2;tli.  In  many 
instances,  knots  of  lightvvood  of  the  size  of  a 
goose  egg,  have  been  found  in  the  stomach; 
whether  to  aid  tlje  power  of  digestion,  or  for 
what  other  purposes,  is  not  known.  It  disap- 
pears in  cold  weather  in  autumn,  and  returns 
in  the  spring;  except  in  warm  days,  when  it 
rises  and  basks  in  the  sun  beams.  It  is  believ- 
ed that  they  have  no  regular  winter  habitation, 
but  burrow  into  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  lakes, 
ponds,  and  stiJI  water,  where  there  is  a  portion 
of  warmth  produced  by  a  mixture  of  mud  and 
vegetable  matter. 

The  Murena  Siren  is  troublesome  to  riee 
planters.  It  cuts  holes  through  their  dams  in 
the  night,  and  lets  off  the  water.  The  body  is 
about  two  feet  long,  and  in  its  form  resembles 
the  eel.  The  skin  is  thin  and  tough,  and  co- 
vered with  fine  scales  of  a  dark  brown  color. 
The  mouth  is  small  and  well  furnished  witK 
sharp  teeth.  It  has  two  short  legs  which  come^ 
out  near  the  head;  each  furnished  with  foui' 
toes  and  claws,  which  enable  it  to  pass  through 
mud  and  water  with  great  facility.  It  has 
three  gills  on  each  side,  and  when  they  are 
opened,  resemble  eara.  When  the  male  and 
female  are  separated,  they  make  knoAvn  their 
distresses  by  a  noise  not  unlike  the  howling  of 
a  young  puppy,  from  which  it  is  probable  they 
have  taken  the  vulgar  name.  They  are  said 
to  live  upon  frogs,  water  lizards,  and  mud 
worms,  and  are  remarkable  for  th«  length  of 
their  intestines. 
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The  Gouffre  is  the  resident  of  the  piiw  bar- 
rens; it  lives  principally  under  ground,  except 
when  it  wants  food  and  water,  and  is  said  to 
live  upon  ves^etables.  The  shell  is  about  15 
feet  long,  and  13  inches  wide.  It  is  remark- 
able for  its  strength,  being  able  to  move  with- 
out much  difficulty  upon  the  ground,  with  a 
tuau  standing  upon  rls  back.  It  digs  a  hole  in 
the  ground,  the  direction  of  which  is  a  de- 
pressed angle  of  about  thirty  degrees,  and  ten 
feet  deep.  In  the  bottom,  a  nest  of  young  rat- 
tle-snakes is  often  fountl  in  the  early  part  of 
the  summer.  The  gouftre  generally  remains, 
some  time  at  the  entrance  of  its  cave,  before  it 
ventures  abroad;  and  on  the  appearance  o€ 
danger  retreats.  It  resembles  the  logger-head 
turtle,  anvd  brings  forth  its  young  in  the  same 
way.  It  shields  itself  from  danger  by  closing- 
in  its  shell,  and  is  rarely  seen  any  distance- 
fro  m  its  den. 

The  exports  of  this  state  will  consist  of  beefy, 
cattle,  lumber,  tobacco,  cotton,  corn,  and  su- 
gar; besides  which  we  may  add,  for  home  con- 
sumption, the  fruits  and  garden  productions- 
common  to  the  middle  and  southern  states*'^ 
Sheep  thrive  well,  and  their  meat  is  of  the^ 
finest  flavor:  fish  and  fowl  are  in  great  plenty. 

The  population  in  1816  was  23,644*  whites,, 
and  20,547  slaves. 

The  Indians  resident  within  the  limits  of  the 
state,  are  Chickasaws,  Cherokecs,  and  Choc- 
taws;  they  aj*e  numerous,  butfriendly;  and  are 
making  considerable  advances  in  the  arts  auili 
customs  of  civilized  life. 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL. 

The  parallel  of  35°  of  north  latitude,  which 
is  the  dividing  line  between  the  state  of  Ten- 
nessee and  this  state,  crosses  the  Mississippi  a 
little  below  the  mouth  of  Wolf  river ;  one  mile 
below  which  is  fort  Pickerings,  where  there  was 
formerly  a  small  garrison :  there  are  about  a 
dozen  houses;  the  bank,  which  is  called  the 
fourth  Chickasaw  Bluffs,  is  from  60  to  100  feet 
high,  sloping  in  places,  but  perpendicular  at 
the  points.  The  inhabitants  raise  corn  and 
cotton;  the  soil  is  good,  and  this  bluff,  from  its 
elevated  and  airy  situation,  may  become  the 
site  of  a  handsome  town.  The  period  of  the 
existence  of  the  future  city  must  necessarily  be 
remote,  since  the  Chickasaws  own  the  country 
immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  fort,  and  will 
not  willingly  dispose  of  the  soil ;  as  they  have 
a  considerable  town  within  five  miles  of  the 
river,  in  an  eastern  direction.  This  bluff  has 
a  front  of  ten  miles  on  the  river,  part  in  Ten- 
nessee, and  part  in  the  newly  erected  state. 
Between  this  and  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo,  are 
only  a  few  detached  settlements;  the  greater 
part  of  the  way  wilderness  ;  the  view  up  this 
river  is  about  five  miles.  The  34th  deg.  of  lati- 
tude, which  crosses  the  Mississippi  a  few 
miles  above  White  river,  entering  from  the 
west,  appears  to  be  the  boundary  of  the  alli- 
gator region ;  they  are  rarely  seen  north  of  the 
entrance  of  the  Arkansas.    The  forests,  the 
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foliage  and  drapery  of  the  trees,  begin  hero  to 
present  a  new  and  interesting  aspect,  and  Na- 
ture attires  herself  in  habiliments  of  richer 
hues — the  articles  of  her  toilette  and  wardrobe, 
here  become  more  brilliant  and  diversified. 
The  laurel  magnolia,  the  pride  of  southern  for- 
ests, the  stately  cypress,  unknown  (o  the  mid- 
dle states,  raise  their  lofty  heads,  with  proud 
pre-eminence  above  their  humble  neighbors. 
The  cane  and  cotton  greatly  increase  in  size, 
and  vegetation  every  where  acknowledges  the 
genial  influence  of  a  milder  sun,  as  well  as  the 
boundless  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  trees  are 
curiously  ornamented  and  festooned  with  the 
Spanish  beard,  waving  to  the  winds,  and  the 
earth  covered  with  impervious  and  wide-spread- 
ing cane  brakes. 

Ten  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Yazoo  river, 
are  the  Walnut  hills:  the  situation  is  pleasant, 
the  land  high,  waving  and  fertile.  Here  ar6 
fine  cotton  plantations,  and  the  ruins  of  fort 
M'Henry.  Twenty-five  miles  below  the  Wal- 
nut-hills, is  the  settlement  of  Palmyra,  settled 
by  New  Englanders;  and  twenty-seven  miles 
below  this  is  Big  Black  river.  There  are 
several  settlements  on  this  river,  extending  forty 
miles  up  ;  the  inhabitants  are  subject  to  bilious 
complaints,  owing  to  the  inundations  caused  by 
the  back  current  of  the  Mississippi  setting  up 
twenty  miles.  Two  miles  further  down  is  the 
Grand  Gulf,  which  excites  great  terror  id  the 
breasts  of  inexperienced  boatmen,  b'll  is  little 
regarded  by  old  navigators  ;  it  is  nothing  more 
than  a  large  eddy,  into  which,  if  a  boat  ha 
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drawn,  it  is  very  difficult  to  regain  the  current 
of  the  river.  Ten  miles  below  is  the  moutli  of 
bayou  Pierre ;  the  settlements  borderinj^on  this 
stream  are  rendered  unhealthy  by  the  Missis- 
sippi's damming  up  its  waters  in  times  of  floods. 
The  traveller  here  finds  himself  in  the  proper 
region  of  the  paroquets — indeed  the  woods  ap- 
pear alive  with  birds  of  various  sorts.  Pigeons 
at  certain  seasons  are  seen  in  darkening  clouds; 
and  wild  turkeys  in  frequent  flocks.  Water 
fowls  are  numerous  in  winter.  About  thirty 
miles  up  this  stream,  by  its  windings,  is  port 
Gibson,  the  chief  tow  n  of  Claiborne  county ; 
it  is  a  pretty  thriving  place,  and  contains  about 
sixly  houses;  it  has  an  academy  under  good 
regulation;  tlie  country  is  hilly,  with  rich  plan- 
tations. Two  miles  below  the  mouth  of  bayou 
Pierre,  is  Bruinsburg,  a  hamlet  of  four  or  five 
houses.  The  next  object  worthy  of  the  travel- 
ler's notice,  is  Cole's  creek;  this  is  a  hand- 
some, transparent  sandy  bottomed  stream,  ex- 
cept when  disturbed  by  heavy  rains,  when  it 
swells  to  a  frightful  torrent;  impassable  at 
times  for  several  days.  Fifteen  miles  from  tiie 
river,it  divides  into  the  North  and  Soudi  b'orks. 
Between  these  branches  is  the  town  of  Green- 
ville, the  capital  of  Jefterson  coun(y.  It  is 
very  h;>ndsomely  situated  on  a  dry  sandy  plain, 
on  what  is  called  (he  middle  branch  of  Cole's 
creek,  and  consists  of  one  wide  straight  street, 
half  a  mile  long,  and  intersected  by  two  cross 
ones;  the  number  of  buildings  is  about  Go:  the 
surrounding  country  rich  and  well  cultivated; 
roads  bad,  and  travelling  often  interrupted  by 
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the  swelling  of  the  several  branches  of  Cole's 
creek.  It  has  a  court  house,  church,  post 
office,  several  stores  and  taverns.  Water  of  a 
good  quality  is  produced  by  dis^ging  about 
thirty  feet.  A  few  miles  S.  W.  of  Greenville 
is  the  little  village  of  Uniontown,  of  half  a 
dozen  houses.  A  few  miles  further,  in  the  di- 
rection of  Natchez,  is  the  village  of  Sulzers- 
town,  of  fifteen  or  twenty  houses.  The  coun- 
try continues  hilly,  plantations  large,  and  the 
produce  chiefly  cotton.  Ten  miles  below  Cole's 
creek,  is  Fairchild's  creek,  a  handsome  stream, 
subject  to  sudden  swells,  and  heading  near 
Washington.  Ten  miles  further  brings  us  to 
JVatcheZy  which  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Mississippi,  about  SOO  miles  above  New 
Orleans,  in  lat.  31°  33'.  The  greater  part  of 
the  town  stands  on  a  bluft'  upwards  of  150  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  river;  the intercoursd 
between  the  hill  and  the  bottom  is  carried  on 
over  a  dug  way,  rendered  tolerably  easy  by  its 
length.  The  houses  have  an  air  of  neatness, 
though  few  are  distinguished  for  elegance  or 
size.  To  enable  the  inhabitants  to  enjoy  tha 
evening  air,  almost  every  house  has  a  piazza 
and  balcony.  There  is  a  considerable  inequali- 
ty in  the  surface  of  Ihe  hill,  which  prevents 
handsome  streets,  and  extensive  views  (•■rough 
the  surrounding  country.  The  soil  is  rich, 
and  vegetation  of  most  kinds  attains  to  uncom- 
mon luxuriance;  the  gardens  are  ornamented 
with  orange  trees,  figs,  plumbs,  peaches,  and 
grape  vines.  The  number  of  houses  is  about 
.300 ;  the  inhabitants  are  distinguished  for  (heir 
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wealth,  luxury,  and  hospitality;  this  remark 
is  only  applicable  to  the  merchants  and  rich 
planters;  for  there  are  great  numbers  of  poor 
dissipated  wretches ;  of  all  nations,  and  of  all 
colors.  The  greater  part  of  the  business  is 
transacted  on  the  bottom,  where  there  is  a  large 
eddy  which  enables  boats  to  laud  with  safety 
and  convenience.  Two  weekly  newspapers  are 
published,  and  learning  begins  to  receive  atten- 
tion. €otton  is  the  grand  staple  of  the  Natchez 
settlement;  the  income  of  the  first  planters  is 
princely;  from  5,000  to  30,000  dollars  per 
annum ;  some  have  as  many  as  300  acres  in  a 
single  field,  solely  devoted  to  eatton ;  they  com- 
mence planting  it  about  the  middle  of  Februa- 
ry; corn  is  planted  from  March  to  July,  ac- 
cording to  the  convenience  of  the  cultivator. 
The  sugar  cane  is  sometimes  planted  as  high 
up  as  Natchez,  but  not  with  the  same  success 
as  is  experienced  at  Baton  Rouge.  There  is 
no  doubt,  however,  but  that  it  will  eventually 
succeed ;  at  least  to  a  degree  equal  to  the  de- 
mand for  home  consumption.  Labor  is  almost 
exclusively  performed  by  slaves.  A  good  ne- 
gro, from  20  to  30  years  of  age,  will  command 
from  800  to  1,200  dollars.  A  prime  slave  will 
attend  about  three  acres  of  cotton,  which  will 
yield  an  annual  nett  profit  of  from  330  to  260 
dollars;  the  clearprofit  of  the  full  grown  male 
slaves  will  average  about  200  dollars,  after  de- 
ducting the  expense  of  food  and  clothing.  Sea 
vessels  come  up  the  Mississippi  as  far  as 
Natchez;  but  the  voyage  is  tedious,  and  of  late 
years  not  often  attempted.      The  market  of 
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Natchez  is  well  supplied  with  fish;  most  of  the 
flour  and  ^rain  is  purchased  from  the  Kentucky 
boats.  The  country  for  the  space  of  20  miles 
in  the  rear  of  this  town,  is  settled;  hut  not 
thickly,  by  reason  of  the  extensiveness  of  the 
plantations,  which  generally  contain  from  400 
to  1,000  and  upwards,  of  acres.  Natchaz  is 
much  resorted  to  by  the  Choctaw  Indians, 
whose  possessions  are  within  less  than  one  day's 
ride  to  the  east.  Great  numbers  of  squaws, 
boys,  and  gi^Js,  are  employed  by  the  planter* 
to  assist  in  gathering  the  cotton  crop.  Land  is 
very  high  in  the  settlements  along  the  Missis- 
sippi from  Yazoo  river  to  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion ;  say  from  glO  to  50  per  acre  for  whole 
farms. 

From  Natchez  to  the  old  West  Florida  line 
the  surface  and  scenery  remain  unchanged,  ex- 
cept the  sugar  plantations,  which  begin  to  show 
themselves  below  the  Homochitto.  The  first 
stream  you  pass,  after  leaving  Natchez,  is 
Catherine's  creek,  about  40  yards  wide,  and 
beatable  several  miles  during  high  water.  About 
20  miles  up  this  creek,  is  situated  the  town  of 
AVashington,  M'hich contains  about  150  houses; 
it  is  at  present  the  seat  of  government,  has  a 
jail,  court  house,  several  stores,  and  taverns. 
One  mile  below  Catherine's  creek,  are  the 
White  Cliffs,  composed  of  white  clay,  and 
strongly  resembling  chalk.  Twenty-seven 
miles  further  is  the  entrance  of  Homochitto,  a 
beautiful  little  river  60  yards  wide,  having  its 
branches  interwoven  with  those  of  the  Amite. 
This  river  may  at  present  be  considered  as  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  sugar  region,  though 
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it  will  probably  arrive  to  perfection  as  far  Bortli 
as  the  Arkansas.  Most  kinds  of  tropical 
fruits  flourish  here,  such  as  the  sweet  orange, 
Guinea  corn,  Indian  kail,  pomegranate,  gin- 
ger, &e.  The  country  is  settled  on  both  sides 
of  the  Homoehitto,  nearly  to  the  Choctaw  boun- 
dary. Six  miles  below  the  Homoehitto  is  Buf- 
falo creek,  a  deep,  still  stream,  about  40  yards 
wide,  and  30  miles  long.  Two  miles  below  this 
creek,  are  Loftus  Heights,  about  150  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Mississippi;  fort  Adams>  is 
situated  on  this  bluff,  and  is  now  going  to 
decay.  There  is  a  small  village  of  20  houses 
near  the  fort;  but  villages  and  towns  do  not 
appear  to  flourish  in  a  country  so  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  culture  of  sugar  and  cotton. 
Five  miles  below  is  the  line  of  demarcation, 
run  by  Andrew  Ellicott  in  1735,  as  the  boun- 
dary between  the  United  States  and  West 
Florida,  but  at  present  the  limit  between  the 
new  state  and  Louisiana,  from  the  Mississippi 
to  Pearl  river ;  it  was  cut  out  40  feet  wide,  but 
is  at  present  filled  with  brushwood  and  small 
trees.  Pinckneyville,  a  village  of  30  or  40 
liouses,  is  situated  about  ten  miles  from  the 
river,  on  a  sloping  plain  in  the  centre  of  a  rich 
settlement,  and  about  one  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  line.  The  country  is  thinly  settled  along 
the  line  to  the  Amite,  and  indeed  through  to 
the  Mobile.  The  town  of  Mobile  stands  on 
the  head  of  the  bay,  and  west  of  the  river  of 
the  same  name;  in  lat.  30°  12'  north;  regu- 
larly laid  out,  of  an  oblong  figure.  la  conse- 
quence of  the  marches  to  the  north-west  of  ibe, 
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town,  the  inhabitants  are  sometimes  visited 
with  fevers  and  agues.  There  are  many  fine 
brick  houses;  the  whole  number  of  buildings 
are  about  three  hundred;  there  are  about  twenty 
stores.  It  has  greatly  improved  since  the  be- 
ginning of  1816, — six  new  dry  goods  stores, 
one  hardware  store,  and  several  lumber  houses 
have  been  recently  established;  in  short,  im- 
provements of  all  kinds  are  going  on  with 
spirit,  and  its  foreign  trade  fast  increasing. 
The  inhabitants  principally  consist  of  French, 
Spaniards,  and  Americans ;  towards  the  lower 
end  of  the  town  stands  fort  Charlotte,  taken  by 
Gen.  Wilkinson  in  1812;  it  is  a  regular  built 
fortress,  with  commodious  barracks.  The 
trade  of  Mobile  is  already  considerable;  the 
chief  articles  of  export  are  lumber,  pitch,  and 
tar,  fur,  cotton,  beef,  and  pork,  rice,  and  corn. 
Ascending  the  Mobile,  the  first  place  is  St. 
Stephens,  which  stands  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Tombigbee,  80  miles  above  Mobile,  and  at  the 
head  of  sloop  navigation;  it  contains  about 
250  houses,  a  printing  affice,  academy,  and 
fifteen  stores :  and  is  a  thriving  healthy  place, 
advantageously  situated  for  trade.  The  valley, 
or  rather  alluvion  ©f  the  Mobile,  is  from  five 
to  ten  miles  wide,  and  is  cut  into  numerous 
islands  by  the  several  branches  of  the  river  and 
the  bayous,  leading  from  one  channel  to  the 
other;  these  islands  are  from  five  to  thirty -five 
miles  in  length,  and  from  one  to  five  in  width ; 
the  soil  is  of  the  best  quality,  but  subject  to  be 
overflowed  in  spring  and  fall;  they  are  best 
Adapted  lo  the  growth  of  rice  and  indigo.    The 
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sugar  lands  are  extensive,  and  are  found  equal' 
if  not  superior  to  those  of  the  Mississippi. 

Eighty  miles  above  St.  Stephens  is  the  en- 
trance of  the  Blaek  Warrior,  a  fine  stream  from 
the  east;  this  is  the  largest  above  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Alabama — it  holds  out  to  adven- 
turers very  superior  advantages ;  because  it  is 
destined  to  become  the  channel  of  communica- 
tion, between  the  immense  fertile  country  on 
both  sides  of  the  Tennessee  river,  and  the  seve- 
ral sea  ports  which  will  at  no  remote  period 
embellish  the  bays  of  Mobile  and  Perdida. 
The  fact  appears  clearly  established,  that 
goods  can  be  brought  from  Europe,  New  York, 
or  even  New  Orleans,  to  Huntsville  in  Tennes- 
see, bv  way  of  the  Mobile,  Tombigbee  and 
Black  Warrior,  in  about  half  the  time,  and  for 
less  risk  and  expense  than  by  any  olher  route, 
hitherto  used  or  known. 

From  Mobile  to  the  falls  of  the  Black  War- 
rior, is  about  5G0  miles  by  watery  boats  that 
do  not  draw  more  than  three  feet  of  water  can 
ascend  it  thus  far  at  all  seasons;  and  the  port- 
age from  the  falls  to  the  Tennessee  river,  is 
about  40  miles. 

From  Thompson's  Creek,  near  fort  Deposit, 
to  the  highest  navigable  point  of  the  Black 
Warrior  is  about  forty  miles ;  the  last  stream 
at  this  point  is  between  40  and  50  yards  wide, 
and  not  easily  forded  at  a  common  pitch  of 
water,  and  the  current  very  gentle.  There  are 
shoals  below,  for  the  distance  of  about  30 
miles,  but  it  is  not  rough  water  for  more  than 
four  miles,  and  there,  boats  have  no  difficulty 
M  2 
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when  there  is  a  moderate  swell  in  this  river. 
A  road  couW  easily  be  made  along  the  portage, 
capable  of  admitting  waggons  carrying  3,000 
■weight,  as  the  intervening  country  is  a  firm 
level  valley  of  excellent  white  oak  and  poplar, 
land  well  watered,  and  capable  of  sustaining 
a  numerous  population.  It  is  thought  that  a 
canal  uniting  the  Tennessee  and  the  Tombig- 
bee  could  be  constructed  without  meeting  very 
formidable  obstacles. 

Very  important  cessions  were  obtained  from 
the  Cherokees,  Chickasaws,  and  Choctaws,  by 
the  commissioners  Jackson,  Meriwether,  Cof- 
fee, and  Rhea,  in  September  last;  the  whole 
together,  contain  about  13,000  square  miles,  or 
8,320,000  acres  of  land,  of  the  first  quality, 
and  delightfully  situated  on  both  banks  of  the 
Tennessee,  above  and  below  the  Muscle  Shoals; 
on  Duck,  Elk  river,  Buffalo,  Beech,  Caney, 
and  Bear  creeks,  Black  Warrior,  Natarchueky, 
Tombigbee,  Cahaba,  &c.  Thousands  of  ad- 
venturers in  the  southern  states,  Kentucky,  and 
Tennessee,  have  their  eyes  upon  this  favorite 
tract;  the  Muscle  Shoals  may  be  considered  as 
the  focus  of  emigration,  for  two  or  three  sea- 
sons, in  the  course  of  which,  every  lot  will  un- 
questionably be  settled,  or  at  least  purchased. 

The  Muscle  Shoals  are  about  100  miles  south 
of  Nashville ;  a  town  will,  in  the  course  of  the 
present  year,  be  laid  out  near  them;  there  is  a 
good  bluff  for  a  town,  and  a  large  convenient 
spring,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  three 
miles  below  the  shoals;  and  four  miles  below 
the  shoalf  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  there 


IS  a  good  bluff  for  a  town,  with  a  large  good 
spring,  called  Sweet  Water;  but  which  of  these 
places  will  have  the  most  important  town,  may 
depend  on  circumstances  that  have  not  yet  oc- 
eurred. 

The  Muscle  Shoals  are  about  seven  miles  in 
length,  and  three  broad,  and  full  of  islands. 
In  low  water,  they  are  serious  obstructions  to 
the  navigation  of  the  river.  The  descent  is 
gradual,  but  rapid;  the  various  channels  will 
afford  convenient  situations  for  an  almost  inde- 
finite number  of  mills  or  other  hydraulic  es- 
tablishments. A  good  boatable  channel  could 
be  easily  opened  through  the  shoals  for  a  tri- 
fling expense^  considering  the  importance  of  the 
object.  Boats  of  thirty  tons  burthen,  ascend 
and  descend  without  risk,  when  there  is  a  mode- 
rate swell  in  the  river. 

We  shall  conclude  by  observing,  that  this 
new  state  holds  out  many  inducements  to  such 
emigrants  as  wish  a  warm  cljma^e,  and  ii.iv« 
courage  enough  to  encounter  the  hostile  bauds 
of  rausquetoes,  ef  whose  subjugation,  or  amend- 
ment in  manners  and  customs,  there  is  less 
Lope,  than  there  is  of  the  more  dreaded  In- 
dians. 

,  Experience  shows  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  where 
health  can  be  enjoyed,  and  the  land  ig  rich,  the 
industrious  and  enterprising  can  acquire  wealth 
much  easier,  and  enjoy  it  better,  in  a  warm, 
than  in  a  cold  climate.  And  even  idleness  and 
poverty  are  attended  with  less  misery,  and 
fewer  inconveniences,  than  they  usually  are  in 
colder  regions. 


LOUISIANA. 
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THE  state  of  Louisiana  is  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  west  by 
the  river  Sabine,  to  about  the  32d  deg.  of  N. 
lat.  thence  by  a  line  due  north  to  the  parallel 
of  33°  N.  The  above  parallel  separates  it  on 
the  north  from  the  Missouri  territory;  on  the 
east  it  is  bounded  by  the  Mississippi  river, 
which  divides  it  from  the  state  of  the  same 
name,  down  to  the  31st  deg.  of  N.  lat.  thence 
it  extends  due  east  to  Pearl  river,  and  down 
saiS  river  to  the  gulf,  which  it  meets  at  a  place 
called  the  riggolets. 

The  numerous  rivers,  lakes,  and  bayous  of 
this  slate,  will  form  its  most  distinguishing 
feature. 

We  have  already  observed  that  the  Missis- 
sippi river  bounds  this  state  on  the  east  from 
the  33d  to  the  the  31st  deg.  of  north  lat.  Its 
main  course  between  these  two  points,  is  a  lit- 
tle west  of  south,  from  the  parallel  of  31°  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Balize,  it  bears  nearly  south- 
east. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  between 
the  parallel  of  31°  and  bayou  Maushae,  or 
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Ibberville,  are  Williams'  creek,  bayou  Sara, 
and  Thompson's  creek.      The  Ibberville  is  a 
bayou,  or  arm  of  the  Mississippi  which  leaves 
the  main  river  about  120  miles  above  New  Or- 
leans ;  and  passing  through  lakes  Maurepas 
and  Pontchartrain,  communicates  with  the  gulf 
at  the  Rigoleis,  and  also  through  lake  Borgne. 
Between  it  and  the  Mississippi,  lies  the  island 
of  New  Orleans,  which  is  about  160  miles  long, 
and  from  6  to  25  miles  wide.     Between  the 
Mississippi  and  lake  Maurepas,  tJie  Ibberville 
receives  the  Amite:  above  the  mouth  of  this 
river,  the  Ibberville  is  entirely  dry  when  the 
Mississippi  is  low.    The  Tanchipaha  has  its 
sources  near  those  of  the  Amite,  and  empties 
itself  by  two   channels ;   one  falls   into   lake 
Pontchartrain,  near  Madisonville,  the    other 
into  the  bayou  near  the  outlet  of  lake  Maure- 
pas.     Pearl  river  waters  the  eastern  side  of 
Louisiana  from  the  31st  deg.  of  N.  lat.  to  the 
gulf  5  it  receives  in  its  course  the  small  river 
Boguechitto  from  the  west. 

The  island  of  New  Orleans  is  watered  by 
some  small  streams  and  bayous.  Behind  New 
Orleans  is  a  canal  one  mile  and  a  half  long, 
which  communicates  with  bayou  St.  Jean,  flow- 
ing into  lake  Pontchartrain.  By  this  medium, 
the  principal  intercourse  is  kept  up  through 
the  lake  to  Mobile  and  West  Florida.  A  bayou 
connects  the  main  river  with  lake  Borgne. 
Plaquemin  fort  is  13  or  13  leagues  from  the 
sea,  and  a  creek  or  bayou  oP  the  same  name 
runs  eastwardly  from  near  the  fort  to  the  gulf. 
About  3  leagues  below  Plaquemin,  the  Missis- 
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sippi  divides  into  three  channels,  which  are 
called  the  passes  of  the  river,  and  are  denomi- 
nated the  east,  south,  and  west  passes.  Their 
source  is  from  5  to  6  leagues  to  the  sea.  The 
east  pass  divides  again  into  the  pass  a  la 
Louvre,  and  that  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Balize,  at  which  there  is  a  small  hlock  house, 
and  some  huts  for  the  pilots  who  reside  there. 
The  pass  a  ia  Louvre  has  but  8  feet  water, 
while  the  Balize  affords  from  14  to  16,  accord- 
ing to  the  seasons.  The  south  pass  is  choked 
with  driftwood— the  south-west  pass  had  for- 
merly 18  feet  water,  and  was  the  channel 
througli  which  large  vessels  generally  passed; 
but  at  present  it  affords  only  8  feet  water. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  we  find 
no  considerable  stream  from  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  state,  till  we  come  to  Red  river, 
a  distance  of  near  200  miles.  This  river 
heads  in  Mexico,  near  the  sources  of  the  Rio 
del  Norte,  and  entering  Louisiana  near  its 
north-west  corner,  and  bearing  to  the  south- 
east, enters  the  Mississippi  about  3i°  north 
latitude. 

Black  river  is  the  most  considerable  tribu- 
tary stream  that  enters  Red  river  within  the 
state.  About  60  miles  from  its  mouth,  it  as- 
sumes the  name  of  Ouiehita,  or  Washita. 
This  river  heads  near  the  Arkansas,  in  the 
Missouri  territory;  and  crossing  the  northern 
boundary  of  Louisiana  60  or  70  miles  from  the 
Mississippi,  continues  its  course  nearly  paral- 
lel with  it  to  its  junction  with  Red  river.  Be- 
tween the  Ouiehita  and  the  Mississippi,  are  Ox 
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river,  Bricklayers,  Providence,  and  Concord 
rivers  ;  which  are  more  properly  bayous  or  re- 
servoirs thpTi  rivers.  Some  of  these  are  very 
long  and  of  considerable  size,  and  in  some 
places  approach  to  within  a  small  distance  of 
the  Mississippi. 

Salt  creek  is  a  large  stream  running  nearly 
parallel  with  Red  river,  into  which  it  empties 
itself  a  little  above  the  mouth  of  Black  river. 
The  other  tributaries  of  Red  river  are  very 
liumerous.  There  are  also  a  great  number  of 
lakes  which  communicate  with  the  maia  river 
by  means  of  bayous.  The  most  noted  of  these 
are,  lake  Occase,  below  Natchitoches,  lake 
Noiz,  near  which  a  sufficient  quantity  of  salt 
is  made  to  supply  all  the  settlements  on  Red 
river.  Spanish,  Long,  and  Piquala  lakes,  lie 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  Lake  Bistineau 
is  on  the  east  side  near  the  northern  limit  of  the 
state. 

Below  the  mouth  of  Red  river,  are  the  bay- 
ous Atchafalaya,  Plaquemin,  and  La  Fourche. 
These  bayous,  with  the  rivers  Oppel^usas  and 
Attacapa,  take  a  southern  course,  and  fall  into 
the  gulf  west  of  lake  Wachas.  This  last  men- 
tioned lake,  lies  about  20  miles  south-west  of 
New  Orleans,  and  communicates  with  the  gulf 
by  several  outlets.  South  of  Wachas,  several 
bayous  leave  the  Mississippi,  which  enter  the 
gulf  west  of  the  Balize  Between  the  Atta- 
capa and  the  Sabine  river,  the  gulf  receives 
the  small  rivers  Lobos,  Constant,  and  Mer- 
raento.  Carciisia  river  heads  south  of  Natchi- 
toches, and  running  nearly  south,  falls  into  the 
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bay  of  the  same  name,  which  lies  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  sfulf,  with  which  it  communi- 
cates by  means  of  a  bayou.  The  Sabine  river 
waters  the  western  border  of  Louisiana  from 
N.  lat.  33°  to  the  Sabine  bay,  which  meets  the 
gulf  at  Sabine  poiut  ia  lat.  30°  and  long.  ±9^ 
west. 


FACE  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

The  state  of  Louisiana  may  be  called,  with 
rery  few  exceptions,  an  extensive  plain,  inter- 
sected by  numerous  rivers,  bayous,  aud  lakes, 
which  running  in  almost  every  direction,  form 
a  number  of  islands  of  greater  or  less  extent. 
Although  the  country  is  level,  yet  the  lakes 
are  generally  small,  few  of  them  being  more 
than  50  miles  in  circumference.  The  lands 
immediately  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and 
bayous,  are  higher  than  that  which  separates 
them;  so  that  as  we  recede  from  a  water  course, 
instead  of  a  ridge  or  hill  to  divide  it  from  a 
neighboring  stream,  we  find  a  beautiful  lake, 
or  impervious  swamp.  Next  to  the  lakes  and 
bayous,  the  prairies  form  a  distinguishing  fea- 
ture in  the  face  of  the  country.  These  are  found 
mostly  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  be- 
tween the  Oppelausas  and  Carcusia  river. 
The  largest  of  these  natural  meadows,  is  sup- 
posed toeontain  more  than  one  million  of  acres. 
Smaller  tracts  of  prairie  land  are  found  on  Red 
river,  Ouichita,  and  also  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Mississippi. 
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Soil.  A  considerable  portion  of  f  his  country 
appears  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  spoils  of  the 
Father  of  rivers.*  The  Mississippi  and  its 
tributaries  are  supposed  to  water  five-eighths 
of  all  North  America.  From  the  extreme 
points  of  the  Tennessee  and  Tombigbee  in  the 
south-east,  to  those  of  the  Missouri  in  ihe 
north-west,  this  great  river  has  been  collectiDa- 
for  ages,  materials  which,  being  deposited  on 
the  coaft  below,  have  compelled  the  "-ulf  of 
Mexico  to  relinquish  a  part  of  it%  former  do- 
main. This  made  land,  or  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  alluvion,  is  inexhaustibly  fertile;  but 
much  of  it  is  too  low  for  cultivation,  and  nearly 
all  is  more  or  less  subject  to  inundations 
From  the  gulf,  30  miles  up  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Bahze,  the  land  has  not  yet  attained  to  tb© 
consistence  of  Terra  Firma.  The  prairies 
vary  in  quality,  some  being  incomparably  rich, 
while  others  consist  of  a  stiff  clay  or  marie 
that  is  cultivated  with  difficulty,  and  yields  buj 
indifferently.  The  rich  upland  resembles  in 
appearance,  that  of  Kentucky.  There  are 
extensive  plains  of  pine  laud,  in  which  the  soil 
differs  but  little  from  what  is  common  to  pio© 
lands  in  general. 

The  pine,  the  cypress,  and  the  magnolia,  are 
the  pnde  of  the  forests  of  Louisiana.  Besides 
these,  oak,  ash,  walnut,  hickory,  susrar  maple, 
cotton-wood,  mulberry,  buckeye,  '  sassafras, 
wild  cherry,  cedar,  chesnut,  chinquapin,  holly, 

*  aiississlppi  Is  said  to  be  derived  from  an  Indian  ^vorc! 
wluch  sigmfies  the  Father  of  rivers. 
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liawtliorn,  &c.  grow  in  different  parts,  accord- 
ing to  the  soil  and  situation.  The  reed  cane 
grows  on  the  dry  ricli  land,  whether  it  be  up- 
land or  alluvial;  and  iu  many  places  so  thick 
as  to  render  it  very  ditiicult  to  travel  through 
it. 

Sugar,  rice,  cotton,  indigo,  and  tobacco,  are 
the  principal  articles  which  find  a  congenial 
soil  and  climate  in  Louisiana.  Oranges,  figs, 
and  grapes,  do  well,  and  garden  vegetables 
abound.  Hogs  and  cattle  are  reared  with  but 
little  trouble  and  less  expense.  Horses  rua 
wild,  and  are  found  in  large  droves  in  Llie 
south-west  part  of  the  state.  Fish  abound,  and 
of  fowl  there  is  an  endless  plenty;  wild  ducks 
and  geese  are  so  numerous  on  the  lakes,  at  cer- 
tain seasons,  that  one  man  can  kill  a  horse 
load  in  an  hour  or  two.  Deer,  bears,  wolves, 
and  tigers,  are  found  in  the  hills  and  large 
prairies.  Some  buffalo  remain  north  of  Red 
river,  and  in  the  great  prairies  of  the  south. 

The  profits  arising  from  agricultural  pur- 
suits, are  very  great.  The  income  of  some 
wealthy  farmers  amounts  to  20,000  dollars  per 
annum,  and  some  have  more.  They  employ  a 
great  number  of  slaves,  whose  wretched  situa- 
tion forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  splendor 
and  opulence  of  liieir  masters.  Three  or  four 
hundred  of  these  unfortunate  beings  are  some- 
times found  in  the  possession  of  one  individual 
planter,  for  whom  they  are  doomed  to  labor 
early  and  laO^  without  any  other  recompense 
than  what  commonly  falls  to  the  ox  or  draught 
horse.     They  are  frequently  tasked  in  their 
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Jabor,  and  allowanced  in  their  rations;  and 
what  renders  their  condiliou  still  more  wretch- 
ed, is  their  exposure  to  every  species  of  abuse, 
without  the  hope  of  redress.*  The  flagellations 
and  tortures  inflicted  for  Irivial  offences,  are 
such  as  make  humanity  shudder. 


NAVIGATION. 

Peuiiaps  no  portion  of  the  globe  of  equal 
extent,  possesses  greater  advantages  in  point  of 
navigation,  than  Louisiana.  Tiie  great  rivers 
Mississippi,  Red  river.  Black  river,  orOuichi- 
ta,  and  the  Ibberville,  which  is  an  outlet  of  the 
Mississippi,  pass  through  the  state  in  different 
directions.  The  gulf  of  Mexico  washes  the 
whole  of  its  southern  coast;  being  a  distance 
of  near  400  miles.  The  Sabine  waters  the 
western  frontier  for  about  200  miles. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  a  great 
number  of  lakes  and  bayous,  which  could  bo 
easily  improved  to  any  extent  thought  necesisa- 
ry.     The  equality  of  the  surface,  together  with 

*  An  occurrence  somewhat  singular ;  but  not  so  rare  _ 
perhaps  as  it  ought  to  be,  lately  transpired  in  Kentucky. 
A  yoifn^'rnan  purchased  two  yoan.^-  mulatto  g"h-ls^  who 
in  pi'6cess  of  time  became  the  unhappy  mothers  of 
their  muster's  children.  The  aflair  became  notorious, 
and  the'angrj'  father  threatened  to  banish  the  son  and 
shoot  the  +v.'o  hapless  slaves,  unless  they  were  sent  out 
of  the  country.  The  children  were  sold  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  the  mothers  sent  to  Tennessee.  The  con- 
jugal and  paternal  duties  being  thus  adjusted,  all  parties 
at  home  were  soon  I'econciled. 
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its  exemption  from  roeks,  will  render  artificial 
canals  every  where  practicable. 

The  navigation  of  Red  river  is  interrupted 
at  a  place  called  the  Rapide,  135  miles  from 
its  mouth,  by  a  ledge  of  soft  rock,  of  the  con- 
sistence of  pipe  clay,  which  extends  across  the 
river;  but  might  he  easily  removed.  No  diffi- 
culty, however,  is  experienced  at  present,  ex- 
cept in  low  water.  A  more  formidable  ob- 
struction is  found  in  those  natural  bridges 
formed  by  the  accumulation  of  drift  wood,  under 
which  the  current  of  this  great  river  passes  for 
several  miles.  These  rafts,  as  they  are  called, 
have  remained  unbroken  by  the  tide  of  the 
river  for  so  long  a  period,  that  they  have  ac- 
quit ed  a  soil  and  growth  of  timber,  similar  to 
the  surrounding  country;  so  that  a  traveller 
might  cross  this  subterranean  guJjf  without 
being  conscious  of  its  existence.  Similar  ob- 
structions are  found  in  some  of  the  bayous  audi 
outlets  of  the  Mississippi. 

New  Orleans.  This  city  is  situated  a  lit- 
tle south  of  the  parallel  of  30**  N.  on  the  left 
hank  of  the  Mississippi,  105  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Balize,  and  as  the  river  there 
runs,  on  the  nnrth  side  of  it.  Lake  Pontchar-- 
train  approaches  within  6  miles  of  the  city, 
with  which  it  communicates  by  means  of  St. 
John's  creek  and  a  canal.  The  city  is  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  a  half  mile  in 
width — laid  out  in  regular  form,  the  streets 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles;  and  gene- 
rally about  40  feet  wide. 
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The  puLilc  liaildings  are  a  governor's  palace, 
built  by  the  Spaniards,  a  custom  house,  town 
house,  market  house,  convent,  jail,  theatre, 
three  bauking  houses,  two  churches,  and  au 
arsenal.  The  houses  next  the  river  are  mostly 
built  of  brick,— those  back,  of  wood.  The 
E;ardens,  ornauienfed  witli  orange  groves,  afford 
the  most  delightrul  retreats  from  the  noise  and 
bustle  of  the  town.  The  place  des  armes  is  a 
delightful  green  which  serves  as  a  place  for 
parade.  The  convent  is  inhabited  by  40  or 
50  ursuline  nuns — in  the  chapel  they  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  audience  by  a  partition  of  lat- 
tice work,  through  which  they  can  barely  be 
distinguished. 

New  Orleans  contains  upwards  of  30)000 
inhabitants,  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  Here 
you  find  a  mixed  multitude  from  every  state  in 
the  Union,  and  from  every  kingdom  of  Europe ; 
together  with  Indians,  Islanders,  and  Africans. 
In  the  cool  of  the  day,  these  all  mingle  on  the 
levee  in  front  of  the  city,  where  the  world  may 
be  seen  in  miniature. 

Five  newspapers  are  published ;  two  in 
French  and  English,  and  three  in  English  only. 
The  tornadoes,  to  which  the  country  is  subject, 
prevent  the  citizens  from  building  their  houses 
many  stories  high;  but  they  generally  have 
terrace  walks  on  the  top. 

Madisonvillk  is  situated  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  river  Tchefonta,  or  Chefuncti,  about  3 
miles  north  from  lake  Pontchartrain.  At  pre- 
sent it  is  but  a  small  place;  but  the  advantages 
©f  its  situation  induce  a  belief  that  it  will  be- 
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come  a  great  eomtnereial  eify.  It  is  favorably 
situated  for  the  coasting  and  West  India  trade; 
having  about  two  days  sail  in  going  out,  and 
near  two  weeks  in  coming  in,  the  advantage  of 
New  Orleans.  It  lies  more  convenient  to  the 
necessary  supplies  for  repairing  and  building 
vessels,  and  is  believed  to  be  a  more  healthy 
situation,  less  infested  with  musquetoes,  and  is 
well  supplied  with  good  spring  water. 

Galvkston  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
Afoite,  near  its  junction  with  the  Ibberville. 

St.  Fkancisville  is  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  bayou  Sara. 

Manchaque  or  Manshac,  is  at  the  outlet  of 
the  Ibberville,  and  Baton  Rouge  is  situated  q, 
few  miles  above  on  the  Mississippi. 


COMMERCE, 

New  Orleans,  or  some  place  not  very  re- 
mote from  it,  must  become,  in  process  of  time, 
one  ol'  the  greatest  commercial  cities  in  the 
known  world.  Nine  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
vessels,  of  all  descriptions,  departed  from  the 
bayou  St.  John,  in  isiH.  The  tonnage  of  these 
vessels  was  estimated  at  16,000  Between 
three  and  four  hundred  sea  vessels  arrive  and 
depart  annually.  Five  hundred  and  ninety  four 
ilat  bottomed  boats,  and  ihree  hundred  barges 
arrived  within  the  last  year  from  the  western 
states  and  territories,  with  the  following  arti- 
cles ;  viz.  Apples,  bacon,  bagging,  beef,  beer, 
butter,  candies,  cheese,  cider,  cordage,  corn, 
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«ornmeal,  cotton,  37,371  bales,  flaxseed  oil, 
flour,  97,419  barrels,  ajinseng,  hay,  hempyarns, 
hides,  hogs,  horses,  lead,  white-lead,  linens, 
lard,  oats,  paper,  peltries,  pork,  potatoes,  pow- 
der, saltpetre,  soap,  tallow,  tobacco,  whiskey, 
horned  cattle,  castings,  iron,  indigo,  molasses, 
masts,  spars,  plauk,  sugar,  rice,  taflia,  paean 
nuts,  pears,  beans,  &e.  &,e. 

The  sugar  made  on  the  Mississippi  alone 
has  been  estimated  at  ten  millions  of  pounds. 
The  wealth  of  this  country  is  immense,  and 
the  population  comparatively  small.  In  ad<li- 
tion  to  the  slaves,  land,  and  products  of  culti- 
vation; some  planters  have  from  tea  to  twenty 
thousand  head  of  horned  cattle;  these  are 
worth  about  five  dollars  per  head,  and  horses 
rate  at  15  or  20  dollars :  they  are  generally 
small  and  very  spirited. 


LEVEES. 

These  are  embankments  formed  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  bayous,  to 
prevent  their  currents  from  overflowing  the 
plantations  during  the  periodical  floods. 

The  levee  is  constructed  by  casting  up  a 
mound  of  earth  about  five  feet  high,  and  about 
twelve  at  the  base;  being  wide  enough  on  the 
top  for  a  foot  path.  These  dikes  follow  the 
sinuosities  of  the  river;  and  are  generally  30 
or  40  yards  from  it;  varying  in  size  and 
strength  as  the  different  situations  require. 
That  called  M'Carty's  levee,  a  few  miles  above 
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New  Orleans,  is  nearly  13  feet  Iiigli,  and  SO 
at  the  base:  this  is  the  most  considerable  on 
the  river,  excepting  that  immediately  in  front 
of  the  city. 

The  first  view  which  the  traveller  has  of  the 
levee  on  descending  the  Miss'ssippi,  is  at  Point 
Coupee,  172  miles  above  New  Orleans,  by  the 
courses  of  the  river.  At  Baton  Rouge,  the 
levee  commences  on  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
and  is  continued  to  the  city.  Few  journeysaf- 
ford  a  greater  change  than  that  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  After 
having  continued  his  course  for  many  hundred 
miles  through  a  wilderness,  with  only  here  and 
there  detached  settlements,  the  navigator,  at 
the  distance  of  100  miles  above  New  Orleans 
enters  upon  one  of  the  most  enchanting  pros- 
pects that  the  world  affords. 

The  farms  are  all  laid  out  in  narrow  paral- 
lelograms fronting  on  the  river,  and  extending 
back  to  the  §wamps.  The  buildings  are  situ- 
ated at  a  small  distance  from  the  levee.  They 
are  mostly  neat  frames  painted  white;  appear- 
ing like  one  continued  village  from  the  Ibber- 
ville  to  New  Orleans.  The  levees  are  planted 
with  double  tows  of  orange  trees;  and  when 
the  river  is  full,  the  traveller  floats  majestical- 
ly on  an  expanse  of  water  several  feet  above 
the  surrounding  country;  witnessing  at  every 
turn  those  mansions  "where  plenty  has  found 
a  residence,  and  grandeur  a  magnificent  abode," 
with  gardens  abounding  with  the  fruits  of  the 
south,  while  orange  groves  shade  their  yards 
and  line  the  banks  of  the  river. 
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HISTORY. 


About  the  year  1671,  it  was  known  in 
Canada,  by  the  information  of  Indians,  that 
there  was  a  great  river  to  the  west  of  New 
France,  which  neither  flowed  to  the  east  nor 
to  the  north.  It  was  iherefore  thought,  that  it 
must  discharge  itself  either  into  the  guif  of 
Mexico,  or  into  the  Pacific. 

Fontenac,  governor  of  Canada,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  course  and  discharge  of  the  river, 
sent  Marquette,  a  priest,  and  one  loliet,  a 
trader,  accompanied  by  three  or  four  others,  on 
an  expedition  for  discovery.  This  little  band 
of  adventurers  ascended  the  river  of  the  Foxes, 
and  crossing  to  the  Ouiseonsing,  descended  to 
the  Mississippi.  They  sailed  down  this  ri- 
ver, discovering  some  considerable  tributary- 
streams,  the  chief  of  which,  the  celebrated 
Missouri,  was  named  by  the  Indians,  Pekita- 
noni.  It  d«es  not  appear  however,  that  they 
completed  the  design  for  which  they  started. 
Not  long  after  La  Salle,  in  company  with  the 
Chevalier  Tonti,  descended  the  Mississippi,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of-^t.  Louis.  They 
discovered  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  returned 
with  a  fixed  resolution  of  attempting  further 
discoveries,  and  establishing  a  colony.  L© 
Salle  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  considerable 
force  from  the  king  of  France,  and  about  1684) 
set  sail  from  la  Rochelle,  intending  for  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi;  but  in  consequence 
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of  a  wrong  calculation,  he  passed  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  and  arrived  at  the  bay  of  St.  Ber- 
nard. The  naval  commander  refused  to  return. 
The  dissention  run  so  high  that  La  Salle,  with 
all  his  men  and  eqiiipments,  were  set  on  shore. 
Here  they  built  a  fort,  and  shortly  afterwards 
set  out  for  the  Mississippi.  On  the  route  the 
unfortunate  commander  was  assassinated  by 
his  own  men,  who  in  their  turn  all  perished  by 
the  hands  of  the  Indians  or  Spaniards,  with 
the  exception  of  three  or  four  who  reached 
Canada. 

In  1698  Mons.  D'Ibberville.  in  company 
with  M.  Chateaumorand,  was  sent  with  two 
ships  to  explore,  and  settle  the  mouth  of  this 
river.  In  1699  he  arrived  at  the  bay  of  Pen- 
sacola,  where  three  hundred  Spaniards,  from 
Vera  Cruz,  had  lately  landed  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  colony.  He  sent  to  them  de- 
siring permission  to  water,  but  was  refused. 

Continuing  his  route,  he  entered  the  Mobile, 
which  at  that  time  afforded  a  fine  harbor, 
which  afterwards  was  choked  up  by  sand  during 
a  tempest.  The  first  place  at  which  he  landed 
was  an  island,  (L,  isle  de  Massacre,  so  named 
on  account  of  the  mangled  bodies  of  Indians 
which  they  found  there,  apparently  butchered 
in  a  wanton  manner.)  It  was  afterwards  call- 
ed the  isle  of  Dauphin.  From  this  island 
D'Ibberville  proceeded  to  the  main  land,  and 
afterwards  to  the  Mississippi,  accompanied  by 
a  number  of  his  men.  Having  discovered  tlie 
river,  he  returned  to  his  vessels,  and  ascending 
it  some  distance,  erected  a  fort.    He  afterwards 
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aseendeJ  as  far  as  the  Nafehez,  with  which 
place  he  was  so  well  pleased,  that  he  projected 
the  plan  of  building  a  city  there,  to  be  called 
liosali. 

The  Mississippi  was  at  this  time  called  St. 
Louis,  the  name  ^ven  it  by  La  Salle,  bat  the 
country  on  both  sides  of  it  was  still  known  by 
the  name  of  Florida— D'Ibberville  changed  it 
to  that  of  Louisiana. 

Mons.  D'Ibberville  left  Louisiana  in  1700: 
the  colony  was  very  inconsiderable,  and  far 
from  being  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The 
principal  settlement  was  at  the  isle  of  Dau- 
phin, a  place  by  no  means  suited  to  the  advan- 
tage of  an  infiUit  colony.  It  continued  how- 
ever to  live  until  the  year  1712;  receiving  oc- 
casional supplies  from  France,  and  maintain- 
ing a  good  understanding  with  the  Spanish 
colony  of  Pensacola:  they  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten former  animosities,  and  frequently  ren- 
dered each  other  mutual  assistance.  The  In- 
dians were  also  conciliated,  and  lived  in  friend- 
ship with  the  colonists.  In  this  year,  the  com- 
merce and  government  of  Louisiana  was  grant- 
ed to  Crosat,  whose  chief  object  was  the  trade 
with  Mexico,  and  the  discovery  of  mines  in  the 
Illinois.  In  both  these  he  completely  failed. 
About  this  time  the  Natchez  first  began  to  dis- 
play that  enmity  to  the  French,  which  after- 
wards proved  so  fatal  to  themselves.  The 
gold  and  silver  mines  of  Illinois  could  not  be 
found;  and  St.  Deny's,  an  active  and  enterpri- 
sing individual,  who  had  been  sent  by  land  to 
obtain  from  the  Viceroy  permission  for  trading 
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with  Mexico,  returned  without  success.  St. 
Denys  was  afterwards  dispatched  to  build  a 
fort  at  the  Natchitoches,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  Spaniards  from  encroaching  in  that  quar- 
ter. 

Crosat,  not  obtaining  from  his  grant  the 
profits  he  had  anticipated,  gave  up  his  privi- 
lege to  the  king  in  ±717,  before  the  term  of  its 
duration  had  expired.  The  famous  company 
of  Law,  had  been  formed,  which  by  degrees 
engrossed  the  whole  commerce  of  France,  both 
within  and  without  that  kingdom.  This  com- 
pany under  the  name  of  the  Company  of  the 
Indies,  took  possession  of  Louisiana,  and  ap- 
pointed Mons.  Beinville  governor  of  the  colo- 
ny. This  gentleman  was  welcomed  at  the  isle 
of  Dauphin,  by  the  deputies  of  twenty-five  In- 
dian nations:  he  commenced  an  establishment, 
but  in  a  short  timp  a  hurricane  completely 
closed  up  the  port.  M.  Beinville  then  chose 
the  position  where  the  city  of  New  Orleans  now 
stands. 

In  1719  war  broke  out  between  France  and 
Spain;  and  put  an  end  to  the  friendly  inter- 
course which  had  so  long  existed  between  the 
two  colonies.  Pensacola  was  taken;  the  com- 
pany having  seized  the  opportunity  of  the 
breach  between  the  two  nations,  made  itself 
master  of  the  only  port  on  the  coast  of  Florida, 
from  the  Bahama  banks  to  the  Mississippi. 
The  Spaniards,  after  this  event,  mortified  and 
chagrined  at  their  loss,  made  great  preparations 
for  retaking  the  place,  and  for  the  total  de- 
struction oi*  the  French  colony.     They  sue- 
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ceeded  in  retaking  Pensacola,  but  in  their  at- 
tack on  the  isle  of  Dauphin  were  repulsed. 
Shortly  after  this,  a  squadron  under  the  com- 
mand of  M.  Champlaiu,  made  its  appearance, 
and  the  siege  of  Pensacola  was  once  more  un- 
dertaken. Bienville  was  ordered  to  come  in  a 
sloop  with  the  soldiers  and  volunteers  of  the 
company,  to  the  river  Perdido,  in  order  to  meet 
and  unite  with  their  Indian  allies,  who  were 
there  ready  to  join  them.  The  fort  was  invest- 
ed by  sea  and  land,  and  in  a  short  time  compel- 
led to  surrender  at  discretion. 

In  ITSI,  peace  was  concluded  between  the 
two  powers ;  one  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty 
was  the  restoration  of  Pensacola  to  the  Span- 
iards. About  the  same  time  the  council  gene- 
ral ordered  the  establishmei\;ls  of  the  Beloxi  to 
be  removed  to  New  Orleans.  At  this  period 
violent  dissentions  prevailed  in  the  colony; 
these  were  in  some  measure  fomeuted  by  the 
English  of  Carolina,  who  were  at  the  same 
time  in  the  habit  of  exciting  the  Indian  nations 
to  hostilities.  Fortunately  for  the  French,  the 
Choctavvs,  then  the  most  powerful  nation,  were 
generally  faithful  to  them;  these  people  more 
than  once  saved  the  infant  colony  of  Louisiana 
from  total  destruction :  this  was  particularly 
shown  in  the  wars  with  the  Natchez.  In  i729, 
in  consequence  of  a  plot  formed  with  great  art 
and  finesse,  for  the  general  massacre  of  the 
whites,  the  colony  narrowly  escaped :  the  set- 
tlements at  Natchez  and  the  Yazoo  were  en- 
tirely destroyed.  The  scheme  however  was  in 
part  defeated  by  the  mother  of  the  principal 
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sun  or  chief,  who  delayed,  and  in  a  great 
measure  prevented  the  execution  of  the  plot. 
In  order  to  secure  concert  in  striking  the  blow 
OH  the  same  day,  a  bundle  of  rods  was  deposit- 
ed with  each  nation  concerned  in  the  plot. 
These  bundles  contained  each  the  same  num- 
ber, out  of  which  one  rod  was  to  be  taken  each 
day,  and  when  but  one  remained,  on  that  day 
the  massacre  was  to  take  place.  The  woman 
just  mentioned,  drew  out  several  rods,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  Natchez  commenced  the 
attack  several  days  too  soon :  a  fe\^  who  es- 
caped this  iirst  onset  gave  inteilia;ence,  and 
saved  the  rest  of  the  colony.  The  Indians 
rose,  but  it  was  too  late;  the  colonists  were  an 
their  guard,  and  the  Choetaws  came  forward 
with  alacrity  in  .their  defence.  The  settlers 
on  the  Mobile  owed  their  preservation  entirely 
to  these  people. 

Mons.  Perier,  who  succeeded  Bienville  as 
governor,  prepared  to  take  vengeance;  he 
marched  against  the  Natchez  with  seven  hun- 
dred Choetaws,  joined  to  his  own  forces;  and 
defeated  one  of  their  parties  before  his  arrival 
at  their  toVn.  The  Natchez  were  shut  up  in 
two  forts,  constructed  after  their  own  manner; 
but  defended  themselves  with  great  obstinacy, 
holding  out  for  upwards  of  a  month,  although 
seven  pieces  of  cannon  were  brought  against 
them:  but  the  principal  cause  of  this  delay, 
was  owiug  to  the  number  of  prisoners  in  the 
possession  of  the  besieged.  It  was  feared  that 
should  they  be  driven  to  extremities,  these 
woald  be  butchered.    The  forts  at  length  sur- 
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rendered,  but  on  favorable  terms;  delivering  up 
their  prisoners,  and  giving  hostages  for  their 
future  good  conduct. 

Several  writers  have  taken  it  for  granted 
that  the  Indians  were  never  in  the  habit  of  for- 
tifying; but  the  detail  of  the  foregoing  siege, 
minutely  given  by  Charlevoix  and  others,  suffi- 
ciently refute  the  idea.  The  approaches  were 
made  in  the  usual  way,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
siege  there  were  frequent  sorties.  The  remains 
of  Indian  fortifications  seen,  throughout  the 
western  country,  have  given  rise  to  strange  con- 
jectures, and  have  been  supposed  to  appertain 
to  a  period  extremely  remote:  but  it  is  a  well 
known  fact,  that  in  some  of  them  the  remains 
of  palisadoes  were  found  by  the  first  settlers. 

The  Natchez  Indians,  although  defeated, 
were  neither  reconciled  nor  induced  to  relin- 
quish their  hostile  designs.  In  1731,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  raise  another  army  of  whites 
and  Indian  auxiliaries,  with  an  intention  of 
putting  an  end  to  all  apprehension  from  this 
troublesome  nation  for  the  future.  Under  the 
command  of  M.  Perier,  this  army  ascended 
Red  river,  and  afterwards  Black  river,  its 
tributary  stream,  to  the  place  where  the  Natch- 
ez had  fortified  themselves  in  the  greatest 
force.  The  siege  was  commenced  on  the  30th 
of  January;  the  trench  Avas  opened  and  all  tbe 
different  works  of  the  besiegers  begun,  and  ad- 
vanced apace  during  the  rest  of  the  day,  and 
the  whole  of  the  night. 

The  day  following,  the  mortars,  and  all 
things  necessary  for  the  attack,  were  brought 
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on  shore,  and  a  few  bombs  were  thrown  which 
fell  ia  the  fort.  The  besieged  made  a  sortie, 
and  killed  a  white  man  and  a  negro ;  but  being 
repulsed,  returned  into  the  fort.  On  the  23d, 
bombs  were  thrown  the  whole  day,  but  pro- 
duced no  great  eftect.  On  the  34th,  the  be- 
sieged hoisted  a  white  flag;  M.  Perier  caused 
one  to  be  hoisted  at  the  same  time  on  the  head 
of  a  mast :  a  short  time  after  an  Indian  was 
seen  advancing  with  a  calumet  in  each  hand. 
He  brought  proposals  of  peace,  and  offered  on 
the  part  of  his  chief  to  return  the  prisoners 
and  negroes  in  their  possession.  Terras  of  any 
kind  would  not  be  attended  to  unless  the  chief 
came  in  person ;  this  the  Indian  declared 
could  not  take  place ;  but  observed  to  M.  Pe- 
rier that  if  he  would  advance  to  the  corner  of 
his  entrenchment,  the  great  chief  would  come 
to  the  end  of  his  fort.  The  Indian  was  dis- 
missed with  the  message  to  his  chief,  that  if 
the  prisoners  and  negroes  were  delivered  up, 
the  general  would  then  declare  his  further  de- 
termination. These  demands  being  complied 
with,  M.  Perier  declared  that  unless  the  great 
chief  came  in  person,  he  would  continue  the 
siege,  and  deny  all  quarter.  The  chiefs  finally 
agreed  to  surrender,  and  with  them  the  greater 
part  of  the  people :  the  remainder  who  refused 
to  give  themselves  up,  found  means  during  some 
very  heavy  rains,  to  escape  and  join  the  rest  of 
the  nation.  About  two  hundred  were  fortified 
some  distance  up  Red  river,  but  were  attacked 
and  destroyed  by  St.  Denys.  Those  that  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  French  were  disposed  of 
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as  slaves :  a  thing  very  unusual  in  their  eon- 
duct  towards  the  Indians,  which  has  been 
marked  with  a  greater  degree  of  kindness  than 
that  of  any  of  the  other  nations  of  Europe. 
Their  severity  on  this  occasion  may  be  ascri- 
bed to  the  known  treachery  and  unconquerable 
enmity  of  these  people. 

From  the  period  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  Louisiana  became  the  sport  of  na- 
tions. The  French,  Spaniards,  and  English, 
were  each  in  their  turn  masters  of  this  country. 
In  1762  part  of  it  was  ceded  to  Spain  by  a  se- 
cret treaty  of  Nov.  3rd,  and  by  the  treaty  of 
peace  in  i763,  the  whole  territory  of  France 
and  Spain,  eastward  of  the  Mississippi  as  far 
as  the  Ibberville,  thence  through  the  middle  of 
this  river  and  the  lakes  Maurepas  and  Pont- 
chartrain  to  the  sea,  was  ceded  to  Great  Brit- 
ain. During  the  American  revolution,  Spain 
conquered  the  Floridas,  which  were  confirmed 
to  her  by  the  treaty  of  1783.  By  the  treaty  of 
St.  Ilderfonso,  Louisiana  came  once  more  into 
the  hands  of  the  French.  In  1813,  it  was 
ceded  to  the  United  States.* 

The  population  and  improvements  of  Louisi- 
ana have  advanced  more  for  the  last  fourteen 
years,  the  time  which  it  has  been  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States,  than  for  a  century 
previous  to  that  period. 

*  The  treaties  above  alluded  to,  embraced  not  only 
the  state  of  Louisiana,  but  also  what  is  now  called  tlie 
Missouri  territory. 

o  3 
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The  present  population  of  the  state  may  be 
estimated  at  120  or  30  thousaud,  and  it  is 
rapidly  increasing  in  numbers,  wealth,  and  im« 
portanee.  It  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  as 
an  independent  state  in  1811,  and  constituted 
the  eighteenth  in  the  great  American  confede- 
raej. 


ALABAMA. 
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THIS  territory  is  bounded  west  by  the  state 
of  Mississippi,  north  by  Tennessee,  east  by 
Georgia,  and  south  by  West  Florida  and  the 
gulf  of  Mexico;  between  the  parallels  of  30** 
and  3d°  north  latitude. 


RIVERS. 

The  Alabama  is  the  principal  river  in  this 
territory.  Above  fort  Jackson  this  river  loses 
its  name ;  the  eastern  branch  being  called  Tal- 
lapoose,  and  the  western  Coose  or  Coosa. 
The  Tallapoose  heads  in  Georgia,  near  N.  lat, 
35°-  The  Coose  also  heads  in  Georgia,  betweeu 
the  Great  Lookout  and  Tuskegar  mountains. 
Canebrake  river  and  Tuscalaosa  creek  empty 
into  the  Tombigby.  Tennessee  river  enters 
this  territory  at  its  north- east  corner,  and  with 
its  numerous  tributary  streams  waters  all  the 
northern  part  of  the  territory.  The  Chata- 
hfluchy,  for  a  considerable  distance  separates 
this  territory  from  the  state  of  Georgia.  Seve- 
ral streams  heading  in  the  Alabama  pass 
through  West  Florida  to  the  gulf;  the  princi- 
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pal  of  wliieli  is  Coeneah  river,  that  enters  th« 
bay  of  Pensacola. 


FACE  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

The  northern  parts  are  broken,  and  some- 
what mountainous.  What  is  called  Tuskegar 
mountain,  in  Georgia,  continues  in  an  east  and 
west  direction  entirely  through  the  Alabama 
territory;  separating  the  waters  of  Tennessee 
river,  from  those  which  fall  into  the  gulf.  The 
greater  part  of  the  territory  may  be  termed  a 
level  country  ;  affording  however  a  great  vari- 
ety both  in  soil  and  situation.  The  principal 
timber  of  the  uplands  is  pine,  oak,  hickory, 
See.  Cane  is  found  on  all  the  rich  lands  with 
very  few  exceptions.  There  are  some  prairies 
and  swamps  interspersed  through  the.  country. 

As  this  territory  lies  within  the  same  de- 
grees of  latitude  as  the  state  of  Mississippi, 
which  has  already  been  described  more  at 
lars:e,  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  be  minute  in 
a  detail  of  the  Alabama.  In  comparing  the 
tw  0  districts,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Missis- 
sippi possesses  superior  advantages  in  point  of 
navigation,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  good 
land.  With  respect  to  minerals,  the  Alabama 
has  the  preference,  as  iron  ore  and  stone  coal 
are  found  in  different  parts.  Much  of  this  ex- 
tensive country  is  suitable  for  the  cultivation 
of  sugar,  cotton,  rice,  indigo,  tobacco,  &.c. 
and  the  balance  is  favorable  for  raising  stock. 
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SETTLEMENTS. 

The  principal  settlements  are  on  the  Mo- 
bile, Alabama,  Tombigbee,  and  Coeneah  rivers. 

There  are  no  towns  of  any  consequence  with- 
in the  territory. 

Blakely  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Mo- 
bile bay — the  site  on  which  it  stands  is  high, 
and  very  suitable  for  a  town;  being  well  sup- 
plied with  springs  and  fountains  of  good  water. 
Several  other  villages  have  been  lately  com- 
menced. 


POPULATION. 

In  1816,  the  whites  amounted  to  22,V94>; 
the  slaves  to  10,493,  making  in  all,  33,387: 
but  as  there  is  a  considerable  emigration  into 
the  territory,  from  Georgia,  the  Carolinas, 
Tennessee,  and  Kentucky.  It  is  conjectured 
that  in  a  few  years  its  numbers  will  entitle  it 
to  an  admission  into  the  Union,  as  an  inde- 
pendent state. 

There  are  about  2,000  Indians  of  the  Creek 
nation,  residing  mostly  on  the  waters  of  the 
Alabama  and  Catahouchy.  These  Indians 
still  retain  about  one-fourth  part  of  the  terri- 
tory in  their  possession. 


MICHIGAN  TERRITORY 

18  bounded  south  by  the  parallel  of  41°  SO^, 
or  a  due  east  and  west  line,  touching  the 
southern  point  of  lake  Michigan;  this  line 
.divides  it  from  the  states  of  Indiana  and  Ohio: 
on  the  west  and  north-west  is  lake  Michigan, 
on  the  east  and  north-east  are  lakes  Huron 
and  St  Clair,  with  the  waters  that  divide  the 
British  possessions  in  Upper  Canada  from  those 
of  the  United  States.  This  territory  lies  be- 
tween the  parallels  of  41°  50'  and  45°  20'  N. 
being  about  -230  miles  long,  from  north  to  south, 
and  150  wide,  from  east  to  w^est. 


RIVERS. 

These  are  numerous,  but  none  of  them 
large,  yet  the  most  of  them  are  navigable  for 
boats  a  considerable  distance,  and  for  canoes 
nearly  to  their  sources.  The  west  side  of  the 
territory  appears  to  be  the  best  supplied  with 
streams:  those  running  into  lake  Michigan 
are  the  St  Josephs,  Black  river,  Marame, 
Barbuc,  Raisin,  Grande,  Mastigon,  White, 
Rock,  Beavois,  St.  Nicholas,  Marguerite, 
Monistie,  RanxBetsis,  Ra  Lassiette,  with  seve- 
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ral  others  in  theneigliborhoodof  Michilimacki- 
sack. 

On  lliis  coast  are  some  islands,  the  chief  of 
which  are  the  beaver  islands,  and  the  isle  of 
Moneton.  The  straits  of  Michilimackinae 
are  abo^'h>l5  miles  Ions;;  connectinaj  the  lakes 
Michigan  and  Huron,  they  bound  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  territory.  On  t!te  Huron  side 
of  the  straits  are  Round  and  White  wood  isl- 
ands. The  rivers  falling  into  Huron  are  Thun- 
der, Sandy,  and  Saganaum.  Many  of  these 
rivers  have  large  estuaries  or  bays,  at  or  near 
their  mouths,  some  of  which  are  from  13  to  40 
miles  long,  and  from  4  to  12  wide.  The  straits 
of  St.  Clair  are  36  miles  long;  connecting  lake 
Huron  with  the  small  lake  St.  Clair,  in  the 
strait  are  several  valuable  islands,  some  of 
which  are  formed  by  the  different  channels 
through  which  it  enters  the  lake.  Belle  and 
Huron  rivers  enter  this  lake.  The  straits  or 
river  Detroit  is  2*  miles  long,  connecting  the 
lakes  St.  Clair  and  Erie.  It  receives  the 
rivers  Rouge  andEcorce;  and  Magvago  and 
Brownstown  creeks — Is  studded  with  islands, 
and  naviajable  for  larare  vessels. 


SURFACE,  ^C. 

Mountains  are  unknown  in  this  territory, 
and  the  greater  part  is  quite  a  champaign 
country,  interspersed  with  small  lakes  and 
marshes:  prairies  of  all  the  varieties  of  rich, 
wet,  and  sterile  are  found  in  different  parts. 
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Timbered  lands  are  sufficiently  plenty,  possess- 
ing the  different  qualities  common  to  the  yari- 
ous  growths  found  on  it;  such  as  oak,  pine, 
cedar,  hickory ;  and  on  the  better  lands,  ash, 
suo-ar  maple,  poplar,  beech,  buckeye,  locust, 
Sue.  Sand  hills  compose  a  considerible  part  of 
the  coast  along  lake  Michigan. 

PKODUeTIONS. 

Corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  buckwheat,  hemp, 
flax,  and  potatoes,  may  be  considered  as  the 
staples  of  cultivation;  the  fruits  of  New  York 
and  the  New^  England  states  will  all  flourish 
here.  Hogs  and  cattle  can  be  raised  to  good 
advantage;  and  fish  and  fowl  will  give  variety 
to  the  tables  of  the  rich,  while  they  afford  at 
the  same  time  a  needful  supply  to  the  poor. 


INDIANS. 

About  3,000  souls  in  all  are  supposed  to 
reside  within  the  limits  of  this  territory. 
These  are  Ottawas,  Miamies,  Pottawattamies, 
Wyandots,  and  Chippewas.  The  Ottawas  of 
L,  Arbre  Cruche,  near  Grande  Traverse  bay 
on  lake  Michigau,  profess  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion;  they  have  a  chapel,  and  a  missionary 
priest  resides  among  them.  They  cultivate 
the  soil,  and  raise  "hogs,  cattle,  &e.  and  are 
more  civilized  than  any  of  their  Indiau  neigh- 
bors. 
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SETTLEMENTS. 

These  are  mostly  on  Detroit  river,  lake  St. 
Clair,  and  up  the  strait  of  the  same  name  to 
lake  Huron.  Settlements  are  also  commencing 
on  lake  Huron  and  Michigan. 

Detroit  city  is  handsomely  situated  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  strait  or  river,  eighteen  miles 
above  Maiden,  and  six  below  lake  St.  Clair. 
Three  streets  run  parallel  with  the  river, 
which  are  crossed  by  six  others.  The  number 
of  houses  are  computed  at  three  hundred  ex- 
elusive  of  the  suburbs.  The  public  buildings 
consist  of  a  council  house,  jail,  United  States' 
store,  a  nunnery,  and  Roman  chapel.  Detroit 
is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  especially 
with  the  Indians  who  meet  here  in  great  num- 
bers, frequently  hooping  and  shouting  in  the 
streets  the  whole  night.  The  farm  houses 
along  the  river  are  built  very  close  together, 
and  have  the  appearance  of  a  town  or  village, 
from  the  river  Rouge  below  Detroit,  to  lake  St. 
Clair  above.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the 
city  may  be  estimated  at  2,500. 

The  island  of  Miehilimackinae,  is  the  next 
place  to  Detroit  in  point  of  importance;  it  is 
about  seven  miles  in  circumference.  Fort 
Holmes  is  situated  several  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  lake  Huron,  and  is  a  very  strong 
fortress.  The  inhabitants  of  this  vicinity  are 
mostly  French— their  numbers  unknown,  but 
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probably  do  not  exceed  a  thousand.  The  whole 
population  of  the  territory  may  be  estiuKited 
at  13  or  15,000  souls. 


CLIMATE. 

In  the  southern  parts  the  climate  is  mode- 
rate; but  in  the  north  the  winds  from  the  lakes 
sweep  with  great  violence,  and  render  the 
winters  very  severe. 

The  territory  possesses  very  important  ad- 
vantages with  respect  to  navigation;  being  al- 
most insulated  by  lakes  and  waters  suitable  for 
ship  navigation. 

We  shall  conclude  by  observing  that  this 
country  has  not  obtained  its  proper  value  in  the 
estimation  of  the  public.  Here  is  a  rich  and 
productive  soil,  a  climate  but  little  different 
from  that  of  Vermont  or  New  York;  inviting  to 
its  bosom  the  industrious  and  needy  laborer  of 
the  east,  whose  toil  it  would  not  fail  to  compen- 
sate in  the  most  ample  manner. 


NORTH  WEST  TERRITORY 

IS  situated  between  4t°  50'  and  49°  N.  lat. 
and  8°  2o'  and  18°  30'  west  longitude;  and 
bounded  south  by  the  parallel  of  the  south  end 
of  lake  Michigan,  (in  N.  lat.  41°  50')  whii^U 
divides  it  from  the  Illinois  territory;  west  by 
the  Mississippi  river,  which  separates  it  from 
the  Missouri  territory;  north  by  the  straits  of 
St.  Mary,  lake  Superior,  and  a  part  of  Upper 
Canada;  east  by  lakes  Huron,  Michigan,  and 
Green  bay. 

RIVERS. 

The  rivers  of  this  territory  have  three  dif- 
ferent directions;  a  part  run  northwardly  into 
lake  Superior:  others  westwardly  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi ;  some  eastwardly  into  lake  Michigan 
and  the  Illinois. 

The  following  streams  water  the  eastern  side 
of  the  territory,  and  Tall  into  the  Illinois,  lake 
Michigan,  Green  bay,  and  lake  Huron. 

Fox  river  which  heads  in  the  south-eastern 
corner  of  the  territory,  will  be  noticed  in 
another  place. 

Plein  river,  or  Des  Planes,  enters  the  Illinoisr 
65  miles  south  of  the  Chicago  portage.  Aa- 
cording  to  major  Long,  topographical  engineer 
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in  the  United  States'  service,  it  is  a  "  small 
stream  rising  in  the  low  lands  borderinsj  upon 
the  west  side  of  lake  Michigan,  and  has  its 
general  course  in  a  south-westerly  direction. 
The  valley  of  this  river  has  an  average  width 
of  about  one  mile,  and  is  terminated,  on  both 
sides,  by  regular  banks,  parallel  to  each  other, 
extending  along  the  river  about  thirty  miles 
from  the  head  of  the  Illinois.  In  ascending 
this  river,  also,  the  banks  or  bluffs  gradually 
decrease  in  height,  being,  as  before-mentioned, 
about  one  hundred  feet  high  at  the  mouth,  and 
only  twenty  or  twenty-jBve  at  the  distance  of 
thirty  miles  higher  up  the  river,  where,  instead 
of  maintaining  their  parallel  direction,  they 
form  nearly  right  angles  with  the  course  of  the 
river— that  on  the  right  taking  an  easterly, 
and  that  on  the  left  a  north-westerly  course ; 
but  being  gradually  inflected  from  these  courses, 
they  form  an  extensive  curve,  encircling  a  large 
tract  of  flat  prairie,  in  no  part  elevated  more 
than  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  above  the  common 
level  of  the  water  in  this  vicinity.  The  river 
throughout  the  above  mentioned  distance,  has 
four  or  five  short  rapids  or  ripples,  that  make 
their  appearance  only  in  times  of  very  low 
water.  In  every  other  part  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  a  chain  of  stagnant  pools  and 
small  lakes,  affording  a  sufficient  depth  of 
water  for  boats  of  moderate  draught. 

Ascending  the  Illinois  about  70  miles  fur- 
ther, we  arrive  at  the  mouth  of  the  Depage ; 
this  stream  closely  resembles  the  Plein  in  the 
height  of  its  bluffg,  width  of  its  valley,  soil, 
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and  timl)er.  It  takes  its  rise  a  few  miles  west 
of  the  Pleio,  and  has  a  course  nearlj  parallel 
with  it. 

"  Chicago  river,"  says  Mr.  Long,  in  his  re- 
port to  the  acting  secretary  of  war,  •'  is  merely 
an  arm  of  the  lake  dividing  itseJf  into  two 
branches  at  the  distance  of  one  mile  inland  from 
its  communication  with  the  Jake  The  north 
branch  extends  along  the  westerly  side  of  the 
lake  about  30  miles,  and  receives  some  few 
tributaries.  The  south  branch  has  an  extent 
of  only  five  or  six  mites,  and  receives  no  sup- 
plies except  from  the  small  lake  of  the  prairie 
above  described. — The  river  and  each  of  its 
branches,  are  of  various  widths,  from  fifteen  to 
fifty  yards,  and  for  two  or  three  miles  inland, 
have  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  admit  ves- 
sels of  almost  any  burthen.  The  entrance 
into  lake  Michigan,  however,  which  is  eighty 
yards  wide,  is  obstructed  by  a  sand  bar  about 
seventy  yards  broad  ;  upon  the  highest  parts  of 
"which  the  water  is  usually  no  more  than  tv 
feet  deep.  The  difficulty  of  removing  this  ob- 
struction, would  not  be  great. — Piers  might  be 
sunk  on  both  sides  of  the  entrance,  and  the 
sand  removed  from  between  them.  By  this 
means,  the  river  would  be  rendered  a  safe  and 
commodious  harbor  for  shipping;  a  convenience 
which  is  seldom  to  be  met  with  on  the  shores  of 
lake  Michigan. 

"  The  water  course,  which  is  already  opened 
between   the   river  Des  Planes   and   Chicago 
river,  needs  but  little  more  excavation  to  ren- 
der it  sufficiently  capacious  for  all  the  purposes 
p  2 
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of  a  canal.  It  may  be  supplied  with  water  at 
all  times  of  the  year,  by  constructing  a  dam  of 
moderate  height'across  the  Des  Planes,  which 
would  give  the  water  of  that  river  a  sufficient 
elevation  to  supply  a  canal  extending  from  one 
river  to  the  other.  It  would  be  necessary,  also, 
to  construct  locks  at  the  extremities  of  the 
canal  ^  that  communicating  with  Chicago  river 
being  calculated  to  elevate  about  six  feet,  and 
that  communicating  with  the  Des  Planes  about 
four  feet. 

"  To  render  the  Des  Planes  and  Illinois 
navigable  for  small  boats  and  flats,  requiring 
but  a  small  draught  of  water,  nothing  more  is 
necessary  than  the  construction  of  sluices  of  a 
width  sufficient  to  admit  the  boats  to  pass 
through  them.  This  may  be  effiicted  by  clear- 
ing away  the  loose  stones  from  the  bottom,  and 
forming  banks  erected  with  stone,  two  or  three 
feet  high,  on  each  side  of  the  sluice.  There 
are  but  few  places,  however,  where  works  of 
this  kind  would  be  necessary ;  the  extent  of  thtt 
whole  probably  would  not  exceed  two  miles. — 
Thus  a  water  communication  between  the  Illi- 
nois and  lake  Michigan  may  be  kept  open  at 
all  times,  sufficient  to  answer  all  the  purposes 
for  which  a  canal  will  be  wanted  for  many 
years  to  come." 

Between  Chicago  and  the  entrance  of  Green 
Bay,  the  following  rivers  empty  into  lake 
Michigan  from  the  west,  in  the  order  named, 
viz.  Tanahan,  Wakayah,  Masquedon,  Cedar, 
Roaring,  Milwakee,Saukie,Skabayagan,  Mau- 
rice, and  Fourche.    These  streams  have  all 
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an  eastern  course,  running  generally  parallel 
with  each  other  at  the  distance  ot*  from  ten  to 
twenty  miles,  and  heading  from  thirty  to  sixty 
miles  from  the  lake.  Roaring  river,  so  called 
from  a  '■  rumbling  noise,  like  distant  thunder, 
which  is  heard  every  two  or  three  days  during 
the  warm  season,  occasioned,  il  is  thought,  by 
the  vast  quantities  of  copper,  which  attract 
the  electric  fluid  to  that  place."  The  Indians, 
in  consequence,  approach  this  river,  with  reli- 
gious awe,  as  the  residence  of  the  Great  Spirit. 
The  banks  of  this  river  are  high  near  its  mouth, 
where  the  earth  appears  to  have  been  rent 
asunder  by  some  great  concussion.  The  In- 
dians never  eat  the  fish  of  this  river,  as  they 
are  of  a  poisonous  nature,  the  water  being 
strongly  impregnated  with  copper. 

Green  bay  is  about  130  miles  in  length,  and 
from  six  to  thirty  wide,  extending  north  and 
south,  parallel  with  lake  Michigan,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  from  twenty  to  forty  miles,  according 
to  the  indentions  and  projections  of  their 
shores. — It  receives  several  rivers,  the  princi- 
pal of  which,  is  Fox  river,  which  interlocks 
with  the  Ouisconsin,  and  falls  into  the  south- 
end  of  the  bay.  Twenty  miles  north  of  the 
mouth  of  Fox  river  is  a  small  stream  called 
Riviere  Rouge.  North  of  this  are  Gaspard, 
and  Menoraonie  rivers :  the  last  interlocks  by 
a  short  portage  with  the  Rufus  branch  of  the 
Chippawa,  running  into  the  Mississippi  at  the 
lower  end  of  lake  Pepin.  Sandy  river  falls 
into  Noquet's  bay,  by  which  came  the  north  end 
of  Greeji  bay  is  usually  designated. 
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Between  tlie  Detour,  or  entrance  of  the  bay 
and  Miehilimackinae,  are  the  rivers  Manis- 
tique  and  M ino  Cockien :  the  first  falls  into 
lake  Michigun  thirty  miles  north  of  the  mouth 
of  the  bay;  it  is  a  large  river:  it  takes  its  rise 
f  om  &  large  lake,  and  nearly  communicates 
with  lake  Superior;  its  banks  are  high  and 
sandy,  and  ubouud  with  pine  timber.  The 
Mino  Cockien  is  also  a  large  and  deep  stream, 
heads  near  lake  Superior,  and  flows  into  lake 
Michigan  abnut  thirty  five  miles  south  west  of 
Miehifimaekinac.  Between  Mi(-hiltmackinae 
and  the  strait  of  St.  Mary,  the  rivers  Bouchi- 
taouy  and  St    Ignaee  empty  into  lake  Huron. 

The  strait  or  river  St.  Mary  connecting  lakes 
Snperior  and  Huron,  is  about  fifty  miles  in 
length :  and  is  divided  into  several  channels, 
which  form  a  variety  of  islands.  The  largest 
of  which  is  St.  Josephs,  75  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence. Nibish  island  intervenes  between  St. 
Joss'phs  and  the  western  shore.  Sugar  island 
is  long  and  narrow,  bending  towards  the  north 
in  form  of  a  crescent,  and  causing  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  waters  between  it  and  the  conti- 
nental coast.  This  is  called  lake  George. 
Ships  of  great  burthen  can  approach  to  the 
sault  or  rapiiies.  The  rivers  Minaston,  Mis- 
coufiosaki  and  Great  Bouchitaouy  falls  into 
this  strait  from  the  south;  the  last  interlocks 
with  branches  of  the  Manistique. 

That  part  of  the  territory  stretching  along 
the  southern  borders  of  lake  Superior,  is  well 
watered  by  about  thirty  rivers;  the  principal 
of  which,  commenciog  at  the  east  end  of  the 
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Jake,  are  Grande  Marais,  Corn,  Dead,  Carp, 
Great  and  Little  Garlic,  and  Porcupine  rivers, 
all  of  which  fall  in  east  of  the  Great  peninsula 
of  Shagomigon,  which  projects  into  the  lake 
upwards  of  sixty  miles ;  between  this  penin- 
sula, (which  is  370  miles  west  of  Sault  de 
Marie)  and  the  Fond  du  Lae,  are  the  rivers, 
Ontonagon,  Fair,  Montreal,  Bad,  liurntwood, 
Goddard's,  and  Strawberry  rivers.  The  river 
St.  Louis,  falls  into  West  Bay,  at  Fond  du 
Lae;  it  is  large,  and  navigable  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,  and  heads  near  the  easfci>rn 
head  branches  of  the  Mississippi,  The  North 
West  Company  have  several  trading  houses 
established  at  its  mouth  and  on  its  banks 
towards  its  source. 

A  prodigious  number  of  streams  pay  their 
tribute  to  the  Missis-sippi.  from  the  east,  be- 
tween its  source  and  Rocky  river,  which  dis- 
charges its  waters  in  the  Illinois  territory. 

Le  Croix  and  Deer  rivers,  the  extent  of 
whose  navigation  is  unknown,  and  whose 
branches  are  interwoven  with  those  of  the  St. 
Louis,  enter  the  Mississippi  below  the  forks  of 
that  river. 

Meadow  river,  falls  into  the  Mississippi 
three  miles  below  the  falls  of  Packagamau,  (in 
N.  lat.  46°  20')  bears  N.  E.  and  is  naviguble 
for  Indian  canoes  one  hundred  miles,  winding 
through  prairies,  with  pine  and  spruce  swamps 
in  their  rear.  Below  this  is  Swan  river,  it  bears 
east  from  the  Mississippi,  and  is  navigable  for 
«anoes  ninety  miles,  to  Swan  lake. 
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Sandy  Lake  river,  is  forty  miles  below  Swan 
river;  it  is  large,  but  short,  connecting  the 
lake  of  the  same  name  with  the  Mississippi  by 
a  strait  only  six  miles  in  length.  This  lake  is 
about  twenty- five  miles  in  circumference,  and 
receives  a  number  of  small  rivers,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  Savanna  river,  which  by 
a  portage  of  auout  four  miles,  communicates 
with  the  river  St.  Louis,  emptying  into  lake 
Superior  at  the  Fond  du  Lae,  and  is  the  chan- 
nel by  which  the  N.  W.  Company  convey  their 
goods. 

Miid'Ty  river,  twenty  yards  wide,  falls  into 
the  !Vli•^i$issippi  about  twenty  miles  below  Sandy 
lake  out.ei.  The  next  stream  is  Red  Cedar 
river,  issuing  from  tbe  lake  of  the  same  name, 
and  is  nearly  equidistant  between  the  river  De 
Corbeau  from  the  west  and  Sandy  Lake  river. 
Between  this  and  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  are 
Shrub  Oak,  Lake,  Clear,  Elk,  St  Francis, 
and  Kum  rivers,  all  emptying  in  from  the  east. 
Clear  river  is  a  befutiful  little  stream  of  about 
eighty  yards  in  width,  and  heads  in  swamps 
and  ri  e  lakes  towards  lake  Superior.  Rum 
river  is  about  fifty  yards  wide,  and  heads  in 
Le  Mille  Lac,  which  is  thirty-five  miles  south 
of  Lower  Red  Cedar  lake.  Indian  canoes  as- 
cend quite  to  the  lake,  around  w  hich  is  the  best 
hunting  ground  for  the  space  of  several  hun- 
dred miles. 

St.  Croix  river  joins  the  Mississippi  several 
miles  below  the  falls  of  St  Anthony;  it  is  80 
yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  500  yards  from  which 
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commences  lake  St.  Croix,  two  or  three  miles 
wide,  and  thirty-six  Ion*  This  river  commu- 
nicates with  Burnt- wood  river,  by  a  ponage 
of  half  a  mite  only,  aud  ia  its  whole  extent 
has  not  one  fall  or  rapid  worthy  of  notice. 
This,  with  the  mildness  of  its  current  and  its 
other  advantages,  render  it  by  far  the  most 
preferable  communication  which  can  be  had 
with  lake  Superior,  from  the  waters  of  the 
Mississippi. 

Riviere  de  la  Montaigne,  and  another  small 
river,  fall  into  the  upper  end  of  lake  Pepin. 

Chip^eway,  or  Sauteaux  river,  enters  the 
Mississippi  at  the  lower  end  of  lake  Peppin. 
It  is  adet-p,  wide  majestic  stream,  interlocking 
with  the  Montreal,  flowing  into  lake  Superior, 
aud  with  the  Menomonie  running  into  Green 
Bay.-~-Its  branches  are  numerous ;  the  most 
considerable  of  which  are  Kufus,  Vermillion, 
and  Copper  rivers.  It  divides  into  the  ea&t 
and  north  branches  about  thirty  miles  front  its 
confluence  with  the  Mississippi. 

Between  lake  Pepin  and  tlie  Ouisconsin.  the 
ButFaloe,  Black,  and  Prairie  Le  Croix  rivers, 
enter  the  Mississippi  from  the  east  and  north- 
east. Black  river  is  about  two  hundred  yards 
wide,  heads  near  Fox  river  of  lake  Michigan, 
and  pursues  a  course  nearly  parallel  with  th» 
Ouisconsin. 

The  Ouisconsin  joins  the  Mississippi  at- 
Prairie  Des  Chiens,  where  it  is  about  half  a 
mile  wide.  It  heads  east  of  the  sources  of  Fox 
river,  and  iji  the  grand  channel  of  communica- 
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tioo  between  Prairies  Des  Chiens  and  Michill- 
inackinae. 

Rocky  river  takes  its  source  near  Green  Bay 
of  lake  Michigan,  more  than  450  miles  from 
its  mouth,  and  is  navigable  upwards  of  30o 
miles.  It  runs  across  the  N.  W.  corner  of  the 
Illinois  territory,  and  enters  the  Mississippi 
two  hundred  and  ten  miles  below  Prairie  Des 
Chiens,  and  three  hundred  and  ninety  above  St. 
Louis. 

The  interior  of  this  territory,  is  watered  by 
innumerable  small  lakes  and  poods,  from  which 
issue  the  head  branches  of  all  the  principal 
rivers.  These  lakes  generally  abound  with 
folle  avoine,  w  ater  fowls  and  fish — each  in  such 
prodigious  quantities,  that  the  Indians  are  in 
a  manner  exempted  from  the  contingenee  of . 
famine.  yf 


The  alluvial  bottoms  are  as  rich  as  thosei 
of  Ohio  and  Michigan,  as  is  proved  by  the  ex» 
celience  of  the  corn  crops  at  Green  Bay,  Prai4| 
rie  Des  Chiens,  and  even  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ontonagon,  on  the  southern  shore  of  lake  Su- 
perior.— The  uplands  and  prairies  south  of  the 
parallel  of  St.  Anthony's  falls,  are  generally 
good,  interspersed,  however,  with  tracts  of  ivet 
land,  rocky  prairies,  and  shrub-oak  ridges,  and 
extensive  strips  of  a  light,  sandy  soil,  only  suit- 
able for  the  culture  of  barley  and  the  smaller 
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grains.  Miajli,  bald  hills  present  tliemselves 
in  places,  along  the  banks  of  Rocky  river  and 
the  Ouiseonsin. 

Lieut.  Pike,  in  ascending  to  the  source  of 
the  Mississippi,  found  a  gradual  deterioration 
of  soil  and  climate  from  the  falls  of  St.  An- 
thony, as  he  proceeded  northwardly.  The  pine 
or  fir  region,  may  be  said  to  commence  at  the 
falls;  "  but  there  are  some  exceptions,  where 
you  meet  with  small  bottoms  of  oak,  ash, 
maple,  and  lynn :"  the  woods,  however,  are 
full  of  elk,  deer,  and  buffaloe,  as  fir  up  as 
the  river  De  Corbeau,  (in  lat.  45°  50'.  From 
thence  to  Pine  river,  the  shores  of  the  Missis- 
sippi in  general  "  presented  a  dreary  prospect 
of  high,  barren  knobs,  covered  with  dead  and 
fallen  pine  timber.  To  this  there  were  some 
exceptions  of  ridges  of  yellow  and  pitch  piae: 
aho  some  small  bottoms  of  lynn,  elm,  oak,  and 
ash.  The  adjacent  country  is  (at  least  two- 
thirds)  covered  with  small  lakes,  some  of 
which  are  three  miles  in  circumference.  This 
renders  the  communication  impassable  in  sum- 
mer, except  with  small  bark  canoes.-'  Above 
Pine  river,  he  saw  but  few  situations  fit  for  cul- 
tivation, game  scarce,  and  the  country  a  sue- 
eessioQ  of  pine  and  hemlock  ridges,  with  here 
^nd  there  a  prairie,  and  small  bottoms  of  elm, 
beech,  and  bass  wood.  Finally,  from  Leech 
lake,  upwards,  to  the  extreme  sources  of  the 
Mississippi,  "  the  whole  face  of  the  country 
has  the  appearance  of  an  impenetrable  morasi; 
or  boundless  savanna." 
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Within  a  circle  of  coanlry,  of  less,  perhaps, 
than  fifty  miles  diameter,  rise  the  sources  of 
three  immense  rivers,  viz.  the  Mississippi,  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  Red  river  of  Hudson  bay — 
all  running  in  ditfereut  directions,  and  disc!»arg- 
ing  their  waters  into  three  distinct  seas.  This 
circnmstanee  clearly  proves  this  tract,  wet  and 
swampy  as  it  is,  to  be  the  most  elevated  land 
on  the  continent  of  North  America.  The  river 
St.  Louis  of  lake  Superior,  may  be  considered 
as  the  head  branch  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  dividing  ridges,  between  the  Mississippi 
and  lake  Superior,  which  in  some  maps  are 
erroneously  represented  as  mountains,  are 
chiefly  covered  with  forests  of  pine,  spruce, 
and  hemlock,  giving  to  the  country  a  cold  and 
tireary  aspect.  Towards  the  shores  of  lake 
Superior,  the  country  improves  in  fertility  and 
appearance,  and  affords,  in  places,  rich  bottom 
and  upland — whose  forests,  in  time,  will  no 
doubt  resound  with  the  noise  and  bustle  of  a 
"  JVtwfcee"  colony. 

From  the  Fond  du  Lac  to  Point  Shagomigon, 
the  banks  of  the  lake  are  in  general  of  strong 
clay,  mixod  with  stones,  which  render  the  navi- 
gation irksome  and  dangerous.  From  this 
point,  or  rather  peninsula,  to  the  outlet  of  the 
lake,  the  shore  is  almost  one  continued  straight 
line  of  sandy  beach,  interspersed  with  rocky 
precipices  of  limestone,  from  twenty  to  a  hun- 
dred feet  high,  without  a  single  bay,  and  but 
few  good  harbors:  timber,  oak,  sugar  maple, 
pine — uplands  of  a  sandy  soil — bottoms  rich.  . 
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The  country  on  the  southern  shore  of  the 
strait  of  St.  Marie,  will  admit  of  extensive 
settlements;  the  easternmost  channel,  called 
Miseoutinsaki,  has  a  rapid,  well  adapted  for 
mill  seats.  The  lands  on  the  southern  shore  of 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  are  excellent;  prai- 
ries on  its  margin,  and  at  a  short  distance  hack 
are  groves  of  sugar-maple,  iu  which  the  Chip- 
peway  Indians  have  numerous  sugar-camps. 
From  the  Sault  de  St.  Marie,  to  this  river,  is 
almost  one  continued  meadow. 

The  North  AVest  Company's  factory,  is  at 
the  foot  of  the  rapids  on  the  British  si^leof  the 
strait.  The  whole  establishment  consists  of 
store  houses,  a  saw-mill,  which  supplies  lum- 
ber for  all  their  posts  on  lake  Superior,  a  bat- 
teau-yard,  stockade  and  garden,  Nino  miles 
above,  at  Pine  Point,  is  a  dock  yard  for  con- 
structing vessels,  where  reside  a  ship-carpenter 
and  several  artificers.  At  the  factory  there  is 
a  canal,  with  a  lock  at  its  lower  entraace,  and 
a  causeway  for  dragging  up  the  batteaux  and 
canoes,  and  a  good  road  for  the  transp(|rtalioa 
of  merchandize.  ! 


MINERAL. 

Iron  ore,  copper,  lead,  allum,  and  copperas 
are  found  in  great  abundance  in  diftei-enr  parts. 
The  principal  mines  are  those  of  Dabuque, 
between  Ouisconsin  and  Rocky  rivers,  com- 
puted at  near  lOO  mile's  in  iength,  and  8  or  10 
in  width;   yielding  at  present  30  or  40;^000 
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pounds  of  lead  aDiiually.  Copper  is  found  in 
great  abundance  on  the  St.  Croix  atid  Onto- 
nagon rivers.  These  articles  will  doubtless  in 
time  become  of  great  importance  in  the  trade 
of  this  country. 

The  communication  between  Michilimacki- 
nae  and  Prairie  Des  Chiens  is  carried  on 
through  Green  Bay,  Fox  river,  and  the  Ouis- 
consln.  F'ox  river  falls  ifito  the  south  end  of 
Green  Bay.  This  river  is  ascended  through 
the  lakes  Winebago,  Puckway,  and  Lac  Va- 
seux,  to  the  portage  which  is  about  170  mileis 
above  lake  Winebago.  The  portage  is  two 
miles  to  the  Ouisconsin,  which  is  «lesee»ded 
240  miles,  where  it  meets  the  Mississippi  at 
Prairie  Des  Chiens,  in  lat  43°  28'.  This  is 
the  most  considerable  settlement  in  the  terri- 
tory; having  60  or  7o  houses,  and  5  or  600 
inhabitants :  also  a  strong  fort  belonging  to  (he 
United  States. 


INDIANS, 

The  Menomenies  and  Winebagoes  reside 
entirely  within  this  territory:  besides  these, 
several  tribes  have  their  parties  scattered 
through  the  country;  viz.  the  Ottigaumies, 
Chippewas.  Kiekapoos,  Pottowattamies,  Otta- 
was  aud  Sioux  nations. 

Wild  game,  such  as  buJRfaloe,deer,  elk,  bears, 
wolves,  the  fur  animals  common  to  the  more 
northern  regions,  togethef  with  a  great  variety 
of  land  and  water  fowls  are  still  found  in  diifer^ 
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ent  parts  of  this  extensive  country.  AVhite 
fish,  trout,  bass,  &c.  abound  in  the  great  lakes 
and  their  tributary  streams. 

The  wild  riee,  or  folle  avoiiie,  grows  in  the 
lakes  and  rivers,  on  a  loose  rich  bottom,  where 
the  water  does  not  exceed  the  depth  of  7  feet. 
The  stalks  above  water,  and  the  branches 
which  bear  the  grain,  resemble  common  oats, 
though  much  larger  in  the  straw,  and  growing 
to  a  greater  height.  This  valuable  production 
is  the  principal  support  of  the  numerous  water 
fowls  that  frequent  the  lakes,  and  is  said  to  be 
equally  suitable  as  the  common  riee  for  table 
use. 

The  extent  of  navigable  waters,  and  lake 
coast  in  this  territory,  is  estimated  at  more  than 
8,000  miles. 

A  large  portion  of  the  east  and  south  parts 
of  this  country  aftord  all  the  advantages  to  be 
expected  from  a  fertile  soil  and  healthy  cli- 
mate; and  will  in  a  few  years  change  its  pre- 
sent savage  dress  for  the  charms  of  civilized 
society. 
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MISSOURI  TERRITORY, 
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IN  speakius^  of  this  large  and  interesting 
part  uf  tlj'  western  region,  we  must  distin- 
guish betweeu  the  extensive  country  generally 
emiiraeed  under  the  above  appellation,  and  that 
portion  of  it  which  falls  under  the  notice  of 
the  jndiciary  of  I  he  territorial  government. 
In  lh>'  fi  rit  case  we  cannot  define  its  precise 
limits,  except  on  the  east,  wht  re  it  is  bounded 
hv  the  Mississippi  river  from  the  33d  to  49th 
digree  of  N.  latitude.  On  the  north  we  assume 
the  mountains  dividing  the  waters  of  the  Pa- 
cific from  those  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  as  its 
booudarv  op  that  (jnarier;  the  Spanish  posses- 
sions oil  thr  west  and  south,  together  with  the 
Stale  of  Louisiana.  Within  these  limits  are 
embraced  near  20  degrees  of  latitude,  and  a 
country  equal  in  extent  to  one  half  of  all  the 
other  po«ises*ions  of  the  United  States.  A 
great  pari  of  this  interesting  portion  of  the 
west,  is  but  imperfectl>  kn^wn;  but  from  what 
is  known,  we  wa}  justly  supp«(se  that  it  alford$ 
a  great  variety  in  climate,  soil,  and  situation. 
Ili  most  distinguishing  feature,  is  the  scarcity 
pf  timber,  aud  extensivenesg  of  its  prairies  or 
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natural  meadovs.  In  some  of  these  the  travel- 
ler may  pursue  his  journey  f.r  many  a  tedious 
day  without  findins^  a  solitary  tree  uudtr  which 
lie  can  take  repose.  A  ^reat  number  of  rivers, 
of  whir-h  the  far  famed  Missouri  is  the  most 
important,  irrigate  these  solitary  regions, 
whose  margins  in  a  few  years  will  no  doubr  be 
tefiamed  by  happy  thousands,  enjoying  all  the 
adviintacjes  of  civil  society.  Gypsum,  stone 
uoal,  copper,  iron,  lead,  salt,  &.c.  are  found  in 
greater  plenty,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  porr 
tioii  of  the  globe. 

But  as  it  is  not  our  intention  to  be  minute  on 
this  extensive  range  of  country,  we  shall  re- 
turn to  that  part.  vvhi«fe  in  a  more  liniited  and 
proper  sense,  is  termed  the  Missouri  territory. 
This  is  bounded  south  by  the  parallel  of  33" 
N.  lat.  which  separates  it  from  the  state  of 
Ijouisiana,  On  the  west  by  a  line  running 
from  a  place  about  300  miles  up  the  Missouri, 
icalled  Black  Rock,  due  south  to  strike  Ar- 
kansas. On  the  north  by  a  line  commencing 
at  a  point  opposite  tlifi  nioulh  of  the  Gasconade 
river,  thenee  to  the  Mississippi  at  the  mouth  of 
the  laufloine.  On  the  east  by  the  Mississippi, 
which  separates  it  from  the  Illinois  territory, 
and  the  states  of  Kentucky,  Tenne.-^see,  and 
Missouri.  Within  these  limits  is  contained  a 
country,  surpassing  in  extent  any  two  of  the 
largest  states  in  the  Union ;  and  affurding  ^ 
greater  proportioa  of  tillable  land. 
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RIVERS. 


The  Arkansas,*  next  to  the  Missouri,  is  the 
most  considerable  tributary  of  the  Mississippi: 
being  2,500  miles  in  length,  and  navigable  at,, 
proper  seasons  nearly  the  whole  length.     The  '* 
navigation    however,   is  rendered   difficult  in' 
some  places,  by  the  reason   of  the  channel's  ' 
widening  out  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  the 
water  very  shallow.     For  8  or  900  miles  from 
its  mouth,  the  Arkansas  receives  no  stream  of 
any  great  magnitude;  owing  to  its  proximity 
to  the  waters  of  the  Missouri  and  Kansas  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Red  river  on  the  other.     The 
chief  rivers  which  fall  into  it  are  the  Verdi- 
gris, Negracka,  Canadian,  and  Grand  rivers, 
with  many  others  of  smaller'note.     Some  of 
these  are  remarkable  for  being  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  salt. 

The  lands  on  this  river  for  near  a  thousand 
miles  are  represented  as  heing  of  an  excellent 
quality,  though  generally  destitute  of  timber. 
Numerous  bayous  are  interspersed  throughout 
the  flat  lands  which  extend  up  the  river  for  a 
great  distance.  A  bayou  is  said  to  connect  the 
Arkansas  witii  White  river,  having  a  current 
sitting  alternately  into  the  one  or  the  other,  as 
the  waters  in  either  may  happen  to  predomi- 
nate. J 

*  We  omit  Red  and  Ouichitan  rlvcre  here,  as  they  have 
already  been  mentioned  among  the  livers  of  Louisiana. 
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White  river  rises  in  the  Black  mountains 
which  divide  the  waters  of  the  Arkansas  from 
those  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi.  Its 
branches  interlock  with  those  of  the  Osage 
and  8t.  Francis  ;  and  is  supposed  to  be  naviga- 
ble for  upwards  of  one  thousand  miles.  The 
waters  of  this  river  are  remarkably  pure  and 
limpid  owing  to  the  numerous  springs  which 
abound  throughout  its  course.  The  current  is 
gentle,  and  receives  in  its  course  a  number  of 
very  considerable  rivers ;  of  which  Black  river 
is  the  largest,  supposed  to  be  navigable  near 
fi\e  hundred  milfs.  One  of  the  branches  of 
this  river  is  remarkable  for  having  its  source  ia 
a  large  spring,  said  to  be  two  hundred  }ard9 
across,  and  affording  uninterrupted  navigation 
from  thence  to  its  mouth,  a  distance  of  fifty 
miles.  This  spring  abounds  with  the  finest 
fish,  such  as  bass,  perch,  pike,  and  others, 
common  to  the  western  rivers.  Kaux  Cache 
and  Rapid  John  are  tributaries  of  White  river. 
The  country  on  its  borders  is  represented  as 
ver>  fine,  and  those  who  have  explored  it, 
agree  in  stating  that  large  bodies  of  land  may 
be  selected,  equal  in  beauty  and  fertility  to  the 
best  parts  of  Kentucky. 

St.  Francis  discharges  itself  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi seventy -five  miles  above  the  mouth  «f 
White  river,  is  navigable  nine  hundred  miles; 
there  are  however  rafts  of  drift  wood  v\hich 
obstruct  the  navigai  ion.  Its  branches  approxi- 
mate to  those  of  White  river  on  the  west,  and 
the  Maramek  on  the  east.  It  is  a  beautiful 
(Stream,  and  waters  a  fine  country,  till  meeting 
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tvitb  the  low  lands  south-west  of  New  MadHtl, 
its  current  becomes  sluggish,  and  its  inunda- 
tions very  extensive:  it  communicates  with 
several  lakes,  lying  between  it  and  the  Missis- 
sippi river.  There  are  also  one  or  two  bayous 
which  connect  these  rivers  a  considerable  dis- 
tance above  their  junction.  On  the  west  side 
however,  the  overflowed  lands  are  more  limited. 
The  Maramek  empties  into  the  Mississippi 
about  forty  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
souri. It  is  navigable  about  three  hundred 
miles  to  its  source,  which  is  a  small  lake,  im- 
mediately supplied  by  fountains  in  its  vicinity. 
The  country  through  which  it  passes  is  mostly 
broken,  and  the  bottoms  on  the  river  are  gene- 
rally narrow.  Big  river  is  one  of  its  principal 
branches. 

.  The  Gasconade  enters  the  Missouri  about 
one  hundred  miles  up,  and  may  be  ascended 
about  the  same  distance  in  small  boats;  but^ 
the  navigation  is  rendered  difficult  on  accouuf^ 
of  its  numerous  shoals  and  rapids.     The  coun- 
try on  its  borders  is  generally  hilly, 

Osage  river  enters  the  Missouri  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  the  Mississippi, 
and  is  navigable  about  five  hundred  miles;  thei 
river  however  abounds  with  shoals.  Its  prin- 
cipal branches  are  Nangira,  Grand  river,  ' 
Grand  Fork,  Cooks  and  Vermillion  rivers. 
The  country  on  its  borders  is  generally  high 
prairie,  but  the  bottoms  are  large,  and  suffi- 
ciently well  timbered  for  settlements.  On  the 
Nangira  about  twenty  miles  from  its  mouth,  is 
a  cascade  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  in  th© 
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distance  of  four  hundred  yards.  The  water 
issues  from  a  large  spring,  and  after  precipita- 
ting over  three  ledges  of  rocks,  form  a  beauti- 
ful basin  at  the  bottom,  whence  they  flow  into 
the  Nangira  by  a  considerable  stream.  We 
shall  reserve  a  further  description  of  the  Mis- 
souri and  its  tributary  sti-eams,  as  also  some 
account  of  the  Columbia  river  and  upper  part 
of  the  Mississippi  for  another  place. 


SOIL,    FACE  OF  THE    COUNTRY,    ETC.    FRO.'^I    NEW 
MADRID    TO    THJfi    MISSOUlil. 

About  twenty  miles  below  Cape  Girardeau, 
and  thirty-five  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio, 
the  limestone  rock  terminates  abruptly,  and 
there  commences  an  immense  plain,  stretching 
with  scarcely  any  interruption,  to  tiie  Balize. 
There  is  but  one  place  in  which  the  hilly  coun- 
try, on  that  side,  can  be  seen  from  the  Missis- 
sippi. It  is  successively  traversed  by  the  St. 
Francis,  White  river,  Arkansas,  Washita,  and 
Red  river.  This  flat  may  be  considered,  on  an 
average,  about  thirty  miles  wide,  and  with 
hardly  an  exception,  is  without  a  hiil,  or  a 
stone.  The  soil  is  generally  rich,  and  has  the 
appearance  of  being  alluvial,  though  there  is 
a  greater  proportion  of  sand,  than  Is  usual,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  rivers.  It  is  a  com- 
mon idoa,  but  very  erroneous,  that  this  is  a 
coniinucd  swamp,  or  rather  low  land,  subject 
to  inundation.  There  are  doubtless  a  great 
inanj  swamps  and  lakes,  interspersed  with  the 
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plains ;  but  there  are  also  extensive  bodies  of 
land  fit  for  cultivalion.  The  swamps  and  wet 
lands,  I  think,  might  be  drained  without  aliy 
{^reat  difficulty.  At  some  future  day,  this  will 
"be  the  Flanders  of  America. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  from  the 
Marainek,  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Francis, 
upwards  of  five  hundred  miles,  no  river  of  any 
consequence,  empties  into  the  Mississippi;  the 
considerable  rivers,  as  the  St.  Francis,  Black 
river,  and  Osage,  fall  to^  the  S.  W.  or  to  the 
Missouri.  It  is  therefore  probable,  that  when  ^ 
these  countries  become  settled,  the  produce, " 
fifty  or  sixty  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
will  be  carried  to  market  by  those  channels. 
In  the  summer  floods,  there  is  an  almost  con- 
tinued connexion,  between  the  lakes  east  of  the 
St.  Francis,  by  means  of  these;  at  that  period, 
a  person  may  go  from  this  river,  to  New  Mad- 
rid. 

In  leavinp;  the  upland  country,  at  Cape  Gi- 
rardeau, we  enter  what  has  been  called  the 
great  swamp:  though  it  does  not  properly  pos- 
sess this  character.  The  timber  i»  not  such  a» 
is  usually  found  in  swamps,  but  fine  oak,  ash, 
olive,  linn,  beech,  and  poplar  of  enormous 
growth.  The  soil  is  a  rich  black  loam.  In  the 
fnll,  it  is  nearly  dry;  the  road  which  passes 
through,  being  only  niuddy  in  particular  spots: 
but  during  the  season  of  high  water,  it  is  ex- 
tremely disagreeable  crossing  it.  The  horse 
sinks  at  every  step,  to  the  belly  in  water  and 
loose  soil;  and  in  places  entirely  covered,  the 
traveller,  but  for  the  marks  on  the  trees,  would 
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be  in  danger  of  losina:  the  road  altogether. 
This  swamp  is  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  four 
broad,  widenningas  it  approaches  the  St.  Fran- 
cis. In  the  season  of  high  water,  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  river  just  mentioned,  have  a  com- 
plete connexion  by  means  of  this  low  land. 

After  crossing  the  swamp,  there  commences 
a  ridge  of  high  land,  running  in  the  same 
course,  and  on  the  Mississippi,  bounding  what 
is  called  Tywapety  bottom :  this  ridge,  in  ap- 
proaching the  St.  Francis  westward,  subsides. 
In  passing  over  it,  we  appear  to  be  in  a  hilly 
country,  posses§ing  springs  and  rivulets j  the 
soil,  though  generally  poor  and  sandy,  is  tole- 
rably well  timbered,  and  not  altogether  unfit 
for  tillage. 

After  passing  this  high  land,  we  enter  again 
the  level  plain.  The  road  crosses  two  lakes, 
one  of  which,  forms  the  Bayou  St.  John,  at 
New  Madrid;  the  other  is  connected  with  lakes 
to  the  westward.  They  are  four  or  five  deep, 
and  several  hundred  yards  wide,  with  eleaa 
sandy  bottoms.  These  lakes  are  formed  by 
the  rivulets  of  the  upland  before  described; 
they  rise  or  fall  but  little.  During  the  fall 
season,  they  are  the  resort  of  vast  numbers  of 
wild  fowl,  and  are  full  of  fish. 

The  traveller  now  enters  a  perfect  level,  al- 
ternately prairie,  and  beautiful  woods  of  tall 
oak,  walnut,  mulberry,  sassafras,  honey  locust, 
perfectly  open,  as  though  planted  by  art. 
Those  of  the  shrubby  kind,  are  usually  on 
tracts  of  ground,  apart  from  the  groves  of 
larger  trees.    They  are  the  plum  tree,  catalpa, 
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dog-wood,  spiee  wood,  and  the  different  spe- 
cies of  the  sumack.  The  prairies,  or  natural 
meadows,  are  covered  with  grass  and  a  profu- 
sion of  flowers.  Herds  of  cattle,  of  two  or 
three  hundred,  are  seen,  and  contribute  to  the 
pleasure  of  viewing  these  natural  meads.  The 
Big  prairie,  through  which  the  public  road 
passes,  is  a  delightnil  spot;  it  is  about  eight 
miles  long,  and  four  broad,  enclosed  by  woods, 
and  interspersed  with  beautiful  groves,  resem- 
bling small  islands.  It  is  nut  surpassed  in 
beauty  by  the  artificial  meadow,  improved  with 
the  greatest  care.  In  passing  through  these 
prairies  in  the  spring,  the  traveller  may  stop 
under  the  shady  trees,  by  the  road  side,  and 
suffer  his  horse  to  feed,  while  he  feasts  on 
strawberries  of  a  superior  size  and  flavor.  A 
number  of  good  farms  are  scattered  round  the 
edges  of  the  prairie,  and  a  few  within. 

This  description  may  give  some  idea  of  the 
country  to  the  8.  W.  as  far  as  the  Arkansas. 
Except,  that  the  prairies  are  more  extensive,^ 
the  lakes  and  the  inundations  towards  the  Mis--^ 
sissippi,  more  considerable,  and  every  thing  oa 
a  larger  scale.  But,  it  is  extremely  difficult,  to 
give  a  correct  notion  of  the  topography  of  a 
country,  from  bare  description;  a  well  execu- 
ted map  would  be  indispensably  necessary. 

The  soil  of  the  prairie  is  more  light  and 
loose  than  in  the  woods,  and  has  a  greater  mix- 
ture of  sand:  but,  when  wet,  it  assumes  every 
where  a  deep  black  color,  and  an  oily  appear^ 
ance.  Judgiug  from  the  borders  of  the  lakei^, 
and  the  welU  which  have  beeo  dug,  this  soil 
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does  not  seem  to  be  more  than  three  feet  deep. 
But  after  digging  through  a  stratum  of  sand, 
there  appears  a  kind  of  clay,  of  a  dirty  yel- 
low, and  of  a  saponaceous  appearance  ;  this  is 
the  substratum  of  the  whole  country,  and  is 
perhaps  a  kind  of  marie,  the  deposit  of  very 
ancient  alluvia.  No  stones  are  met  with  in"^ 
any  of  these  wells,  that  we  have  heard  of. 

The  greatest  objection  to  this  country  is  the 
want  of  fountains  and  running  streams.  Water 
is  procured  in  wells  of  the  depth  of  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  feet;  but  the  taste  is  not  agree- 
able, owing  most  probably  to  their  being  lined 
with  mulberry,  which  soon  decays,  and  gives 
its  taste  to  the  water.  Mr.  Rawle,  near  New 
Madrid,  has  erected  a  mill  on  the  lakes,  on  a 
new  construction,  requiring  no  natural  fall ;  the 
wheel  runs  horizontally,  and  entirely  under 
water. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Big  prairie,  as  we 
advance  to  the  Mississippi,  the  soil  appears  to 
be  stronger,  and  the  vegetation  exceedingly 
luxuriant.  Trees  are  seen  of  the  most  tower- 
ing height,  thick  underwood,  and  enormous 
vines,  binding,  as  it  were,  those  sturdy  giants, 
to  the  earth,  and  to  each  other.  To  clear  those 
forests,  requires  an  immense  labor,  but  the 
American  settlers,  usually  prefer  them,  from 
the  superior  quality  of  the  land.  The  Creole, 
on  the  contrary,  generally  makes  choice  of  the 
open  ground  or  prairie.  The  one,  whom  scarce- 
ly any  consideration  will  persuade  to  remain 
long  in  the  same  place,  chooses  a  soil  which 
promises  to  last  for  ever,  while  the  other,  who 
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is  seldom  induced  to  change,  sits  down  on  land 
that  may  wear  out  in  a  few  years. 

Notwithstanding  the  variety  of  beauties, 
which  attract  the  attention  of  the  traveller)  in 
passing  through  these  low  lands,  yet  one  who 
nas  been  accustomed  **  to  the  pleasant  vicissi- 
tude of  hill  and  dale,"  becomes  at  length 
wearied  with  the  sameness  of  the  scenery,  and 
experiences  a  relief,  on  emerging  to  the  high 
land  at  Cape  Girardeau.  From  this  place,  to 
the  Missouri,  the  coantry  may  be  called  hilly 
and  broken,  but  with  excellent  flats  or  bottoms^ 
on  the  creeks  and  rivulets,  of  a  width  usually 
proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  stream.  The 
river  hills  of  the  Mississippi,  perhaps  from 
five  to  ten  miles  out,  are  in  many  places  far 
from  being  prepossessing.  They  are  badly 
watered,  have  many  rugged  and  abrupt  acclivi- 
ties; and  considerable  precipices  on  the  river. 
A  siran;e  ap^tearance  is  also  given  by  the 
number  of  funnels,  or  sink  holes,  formed  by  the 
washing  of  the  earth  into  fissbres  of  the  lime- 
stone rock,  on  which  the  country  reposes.  In 
other  places,  flint  knobs  present  themselves, 
strewed  with  rude  masses  of  horn  stone,  and 
afTordins:  a  scanty  nourishment  to  a  few  strag- 
gling black  jacks,  or  groves  of  pine.  But  it  is 
not  to  be  understood  that  this  forms  the  great- 
est proportion  of  the  lands,  a  more  minute 
description  of  particular  parts  will  prove  thfe 
contrary.  Even  in  these  places  there  is  abun- 
dance of  fine  grass,  affording  excellent  pastur- 
age. 
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For  thirty  miles  above  Cape  Girardeau,  (willi 
the  exception  of  some  places  near  the  Missis- 
sippi) and  extendinaj  back  to  the  St.  Francis, 
there  is  a  country  not  unlike  that  around  the 
head  of  the  Ohio;  though  not  quite  so  hilly. 
The  timber  nearly  the  satne,  hickory,  oak,  ash, 
walnut,  maple,  and  well  supplied  with  springs 
and  rivulets. 

North  of  Apple  ereeek,  there  is  a  tract  on 
the  river,  of  very  unpromising  aspect,  extend- 
ing to  the  Saline,  within  nine  miles  of  St. 
Genevieve.  It  is  scarcely  fit  for  tillage,  badly 
watered,  wilh  woods  of  a  poor  and  straggling 
growth  ;  but  to  make  amends,  in  some  degree, 
lor  the  sterrility  of  the  upland,  there  is  a  fine 
bottom  (Bois  brule)  terminating  just  below  the 
Saline,  of  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  on  an 
average  three  in  width.  In  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Saline  creek,  the  land  is  exceedingly 
broken  and  hilly,  though  tolerably  well  tim- 
bered, and  not  altogetlier  unfit  for  cultivation. 
On  the  a  Vase,  there  are  many  fine  tracts,  and 
extensive  platts. 

From  St.  Genevieve  to  the  Maramek,  and 
extending  back5the  same  description  will  apply, 
except  that  the  country  is  more  rough  and 
broken,  but  generally  better  watered,  being 
traversed  by  la  riviere  Habitation,  Big  river, 
the  Mineral  Fork,  the  Platin,  and  the  joachin. 
In  some  places  the  country  is  exceedingly  wild 
and  romantic.  Ledges  of  limestone  rock  fre- 
quently show  themselves  on  the  sides  of  hills, 
forming  precipices  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high, 
asd  have  much  the  appearance  of  regular  and 
li  2 
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artificial  walls.  What  is  somewhat  singular, 
they  are  generally  near  the  top  of  the  bill, 
which  graduatly  slopes  down  to  the  vale  of 
some  rivulet :  a  view  of  a;reat  extent  and  mag- 
nificence is  presented  to  the  eye;  rocks,  woods, 
distant  hills,  and  a  sloping  lawn  of  many  miles. 
The  whole,  forming  prospects,  the  most  roman- 
tic and  picturesque. 

JVorth  of  tlie  Maramelc  there  are  ftwer  rug- 
ged hills;  the  land  is  waving.  Towards  the 
river,  nearly  to  St.  Louij»,  the  country  is  not 
well  watered,  it  is  also  thinly  timbered,  and 
the  soil  but  indifferent.  On  Grave,  and  in  the 
Bun  Homme  settlement,  between  the  Maremek. 
and  ihe  Missouri,  the  land  is  good,  and  gene- 
rally well  adapted  to  cultivation.  Between 
St.  Louis  and  the  Missouri,  with  but  trifling 
exceptions,  the  lands  are  of  a  superior  quality; 
there  are  some  beautiful  spots,  as  the  village  of 
Florissant,  and  the  environs.  No  description 
can  do  justice  to  the  beauty  of  this  tract.  The 
Missouri  bottoms  are  covered  with  heavy  tim- 
ber, and  by  many  are  preferred  to  those  of  the 
Mississippi  or  of  the  Ohio. 

The  tract  of  country  north  of  the  Missouri, 
is  less  hilly,  than  that  on  the  south,  but  there 
is  a  much  greater  proportion  of  prairie.  It 
has  a  waving  surface,  varied  by  those  dividing 
ridges  of  streams,  which  in  Kentucky,  are 
called  knobs.  These  prairies,  it  is  well 
known,  are  caused  by  repeated  and  desolating 
fires,  and  the  soil  is  extremely  fertile.  Such 
woods  as  remain  are  fine,  but  the  quantity  of 
adjoining  prairie  is  usually  too  great.    There 
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are  large  tracts,  however,  admirably  suited  for 
settleineots:  a  thousand  acres  or  more  of  wood 
land,  surrounded  by  as  much  of  prairie.  It  is 
generally  well  watered  with  tioe  sneiinis,  and 
also  inierspersed  with  lakes.  There  is  ah  ex- 
tensive strip  of  land  along  this  side  of  the  Mis- 
souri, of  nearly  thirty  railes  in  widih,  and 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  hruj^th,  alto- 
gether woods,  and  of  execHt  jit  soJ.  An  old 
gcfitleman  who  has  seen  Keniiicky  a  wilder- 
ness, observed  that  tlie  appearance  of  litis  tract 
is  similar,  with  the  exception  of  its  not  being 
covered  with  cane,  and  a  forest  so  dark  and 
Jieavy.  The  "  Forks  of  the  Missouri,'-  (such 
is  the  name  given  to  the  northern  angle,  formed 
hy  the  two  great  rivers)  daily  increases  in 
reputation,  and  is  settling  faster  than  any  part 
of  the  territory. 

The  Missouri  bottoms,  alternately  appear- 
ing on  one  side  or  other  of  the  river,  are  of  the 
finest  kind  for  three  hundred  miles  up,  gene- 
rally covered  with  heavy  timber;  the  greatest 
part  of  which  is  cotton  wood  of  enormous  size. 
X'he  bottoms  are  usually  about  two  miles  in 
width,  and  entirely  free  from  inundation.  Above 
this,  in  many  places,  after  a  small  border  of 
wood  on  the  bank,  the  rest,  to  the  hills  or  bluffs, 
is  entirely  bare.  The  bottoms  of  the  Missis- 
sippi are  equally  extensive  and  rich,  but  not  so 
well  wooded.  T'hey  are  in  fact  a  continued 
succession  of  the  most  beautiful  prairies  or 
meadows.  The  tract  called  Les  MamelleSf 
from  the  circumstance  of  several  mounds,  bear- 
ing the  appearance  of  art,  projecting  from  the 
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bluff  gome  distance  into  the  plain,  maylje  wortli 
describiug  as  a  specimen.  It  is  about  three 
miles  from  St.  Charles.  To  those  who  have 
never  seen  any  of  these  prairies,  it  is  very  difli- 
cult  to  convey  any  just  idea  of  them.  Perhaps 
the  comparison  to  the  smooth  green  sea,  is  the 
best.  Elevated  about  one  hundred  feet  above 
the  plain,  Ave  h$,ve  a  view  of  an  immense  extent. 
Every  sense  is  delighted,  and  every  faculty 
awakened.  To  the  right,  the  Missouri  is  con- 
cealed by  a  wood  of  no  great  width,  extending 
to  the  Mississippi;  the  distance  of  ten  miles. 
Before  we  can  mark  the  course  of  the  latter 
river,  its  banks  without  even  a  fringe  of  wood; 
on  the  other  side,  the  hills  of  the  Illinois,  faced 
\yith  limestone,  in  bold  masses  of  various  hues, 
and  the  summits  crowned  with  trees  :  pursuing 
these  hills  to  the  norlh,  we  see,  at  the  distance 
of  twenty  miles,  where  the  Illinois  separales 
them,  in  his  course  to  the  Mississippi.  To  the 
left,  we  behold  the  ocean  of  prairie,  with 
islets  at  intervals.  The  whole  extent  perfectly 
level,  covered  with  long  waving  grass,  and  at 
every  moment  changing  color,  from  the  shadows 
cast  by  the  passing  clouds.  In  some  places 
there  stands  a  solitary  tree  of  cotton  wood  or 
walnut,  of  enormous  size,  but,  from  the  dis- 
tance, diminished  to  a  shrub.  Fifty  thousand 
acres  of  the  finest  land,  are  under  the  eye  at 
once,  and  yet  on  all  this  space,  there  is  but  one 
little  cultivated  spot  to  be  seen! 

When  the  eyts  are  gratified.  M'ilh  the  survey 
of  this  beautiful  scene,  the  mind  naturally  ex- 
patiates ou  the  improvements  of  which  it  is 
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susceptible,  and  creative  fancy  adorns  it,  with 
happy  dwellings  and  richly  cultivated  fields. 
The  situation  in  the  vicinity  of  these  great 
rivers,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  a  garden  spot, 
must  one  day  yield  nourishment  to  a  multitude 
of  beings.  The  bluffs  are  abundantly  supplied 
with  the  purest  water;  those  rivulets  and  rills, 
which  at  present  are  unable  to  reach  the  great 
father  of  waters,  and  lose  themselves  in  lakes 
and  marshes,  will  be  guided  by  the  hand  of  man 
into  channels  fitted  for  their  reception,  and  for 
his  pleasure  and  felicity. 


MINES. 

These  lie  in  the  district  of  St.  Genevieve,^ 
on  the  Maramek  and  its  waters.  Mine  a  Bur- 
ton is  situated  on  a  branch  of  Big  river,  about 
forty  miles  west  of  St.  Genevieve ;  there  is  a 
considerable  village  around  which  the  diggings 
extend  in  every  direction.  Those  called  the 
Citadel  Diggings  are  west  of  the  village,  on  a 
high  prairie. 

The  New  Diggings  are  about  two  miles  east 
of  Mine  a  Burton.  They  were  very  produc- 
tive for  several  years  after  the  first  discovery. 

Mine  Arnault  is  six  miles  north  of  Mine  a 
Burton,  on  a  branch  of  the  Mineral  fork.  The 
country  round  is  poor  and  hilly. 

Elliot's  Diggings,  Old  Mines,  and  the  mines 
of  Belle  Fontaine,  arc  situated  from  six  to 
twelve  miles  from  Mioe  a  Burton.     The  land 
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about  Old  Mine  is  good,  and  eultivated  by  a 
small  settlement  of  industrious  people. 

Bryan's  Digsjings  are  situated  a  few  miles 
east  of  Big  river;  about  twenty-five  niile« 
from  St.  Genevieve,  and  twenty  from  Hercula- 
neum. 

Richwood  Mines  lie  about  twenty  miles  N. 
E.  from  Mine  a  Burton. 

Mine  a  la  Motte  is  four  miles  from  the  St. 
Francis  ;  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  mines  in  the 
country,  and  still  produces  a  considerable 
quantity.  It  is  about  30  miles  from  St.  Gene- 
vieve ;  and  has  a  handsome  village  in  its 
neighborhood. 

There  are  several  other  mines  of  less  note 
which  we  have  not  mentioned. 

The  amount  of  lead  made  annually  at  these 
mines,  may  be  estimated  at  near  two  millions 
pounds. 

Big  river,  Terre  Bleu,  and  the  Mineral  fork, 
are  the  principal  streams  that  pass  through 
the  mineral  tract.  Big  river  is  nearly  two  hun- 
dred miles  long,  and  extremely  crooked.  It 
has  some  fine  tracts  of  land  on  its  borders,  and 
is  navigable  for  small  craft  about  sixty  miles. 
The  mineral  tract  is  generally  suitable  for  cul- 
tivation, and  abounds  with  the  most  delightful 
fountains  and  rivulets. 


TOWNS  AND  SETTLEMENTS. 

St.  Louis,  the  principal  town  in  the  terri- 
tory, is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mii- 
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gissippi,  eighteen  miles  helow  the  mouth  of  the 
Missouri ;  in  lat.  38°  23'  N.  and  long.  89°  36' 
W.  It  was  first  established  in  1764.  This  is 
one  of  the  best  situations  for  a  town  on  the 
Mississippi,  and  St.  Louis  will  probably  be, 
next  to  New  Orleans,  the  largest  town  on  this 
noble  river.  The  ground  on  which  it  stands 
rises  gradually  from  the  first  to  the  second 
hank ;  in  this  space  are  three  streets,  running 
parallel  with  the  river;  and  these  are  crossed 
at  right  angles  by  a  number  of  others.  From 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  the  town  appears 
to  good  advantage ;  extending  in  a  scattered 
manner  for  a  mile  and  a  half  along  the  river. 
Two  or  three  large  and  costly  buildings  (though 
not  in  modern  style)  have  a  very  fine  effect, 
when  viewed  at  this  distance.  The  second, 
bank  is  about  forty  feet  higher  than  the  plain 
on  which  the  town  is  built;  and  affords  a  fine 
view  of  the  iown  and  river.  On  iliis  bank 
stand  the  fortifications,  erected  for  the  defence 
of  the  place  in  early  times:  (hey  consist  of 
several  circular  towers,  twenty  feet  in  diameter 
and  fifteen  in  height,  a  small  stockaded  fort, 
and  a  stone  breast-work.  The  courts  are  held 
in  one  of  the  buildings  of  the  fort,  and  another 
is  used  for  a  prison.  Above  this  line  are  to  be 
seen  a  number  of  Indian  mounds,  and  remains 
of  antiquity,  that  induce  a  belief  that  St.  Louis 
is  not  the  first  city  that  has  occupied  its  present 
site. 

St.  Louis  already  possesses  a  considerable 
trade,  which  will  improve  in  proj)ortion  as  the 
country  above  becomes  inhabited  by  the  whites. 
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It  unites  the  advantages  of  the  three  great 
rivers,  Illinois,  Mississippi,  and  Missouri ; 
and  will  in  time  become  a  place  for  the  distri- 
bution of  merchandize  to  an  extensive  country. 
A  trade  with  the  norjthern  part  of  New  Spain 
will  be  opened  by  land;  and  a  trade  with  the 
Indies  by  way  of  the  Missouri  and  Columbia 
rivers  will  hardly  terminate  in  speculative  cu- 
riosity. 

Few  places  can  be  better  situated  for  the 
supply  of  its  markets.  Besides  the  facility 
with  whieh  produce  may  be  brought  by  water 
from  a  distance,  the  adjoininj;  country  may  be 
rendered  very  productive.  The  American  bot- 
tom, which  lies  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  is  one  of  the  largest  bodies  of  inexhaust- 
ibly rich  land  that  our  country  any  where  af- 
fords. The  lands  west  of  the  town  are  agree- 
ably rolling,  and  destitute  of  timber  for  twelve 
or  fifteen  miles ;  but  capable  of  being  improved 
to  great  advantage. 

The  population  in  1810  was  1,400.  At 
present  (he  number  of  inhabitants  is  3,500; 
and  rapidly  increasing  by  the  introduction  of 
American  citizens  from  various  parts  of  the 
Union ;  who  in  a  few  years  must  effect  a  great 
change  in  the  manners  and  appearance  of  the 
place. 

Carondelet  is  a  small  village  six  miles 
below  St.  Louis. 

Heroulaneum  is  about  half  way  between 
St.  Louis  and  Genevieve.  The  situation  of  thisi 
place  is  very  romautie.  It  stands  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Joachin,  oa  a  flat  of  no  great  width,  be- 
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tween  the  river  hill  and  second  bank,  while  at 
each  end  perpendicular  precipices  two  hundred 
feet  high,  rise  almost  from  the  water's  edge^ 
On  the  top  of  these  elifts,  short  towers  have 
been  erected.  The  country  behind  the  town  is 
somewhat  hilly,  but  the  land  is  of  a  good  qual- 
ity and  well  timbered. 

St.  Genevieve  was  commenced  about  the 
year  1774.  It  is  situated  about  one  mile  from 
the  Mississippi,  opposite  to  Kaskaskia.  It  was 
fo\-merly  built  on  the  river  bank,  and  is  said  to 
have  contained  seven  thousand  inhabitants; 
but  the  encroachments  of  the  river,  and  the 
great  flood  of  1782,  obliged  the  inhabitants  to 
change  their  situation.  Part  of  the  ruins  of 
the  old  town  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  present 
town  stands  on  a  flat  something  higher  than 
the  river  bottom ;  the  town  begins  to  extend  on 
another  table  about  twenty  feet  higher  than 
the  former;  which  is  bounded  by  a  third  of 
considerable  elevation.  On  this  hill  a  very 
handsome  stone  building  has  been  erected  for 
an  academy.  It  commands  an  elegant  pros- 
pect of  the  river,  the  American  bottom,  and  the 
hills  beyond  Kaskaskia.  This  place  has  a 
considerable  trade;  being  the  ohief  place  of 
deposit  for  the  lead  found  on  the  Maramek; 
and  is  a!so  the  store  house  from  which  those 
employed  in  working  the  mines  obtain  their 
principal  supplies.  The  landing  place  is  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Gabourie,  the  stream  on 
which  the  town  stands ;  but  in  high  water  boats 
of  any  size  can  ascend  up  to  the  town.  At  the 
mouth  of  this  stream  commences  a  fine  bottom, 
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extending  eight  or  nine  miles  down  the  river, 
and  is  nearly  three  in  width.  The  common 
field  belonging  to  the  inhabitants' of  St.  Gene-^ 
viere,  lies  in  this  bottom,  and  contains  about 
seven  thousand  acres.  North  of  the  Gabourie, 
and  west  of  the  town,  the  country  is  high  and 
broken,  and  the  soil  thin.  The  population  in 
1810,  was  1,400. 

Cape  Gikardeau  is  situated  thirty-five 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  This 
town  is  inhabited  by  Americans,  and  is  built  in 
their  style.  It  stands  on  a  high  bluft';  but  the 
desceni  to  the  river  is  not  difficult.  The  adjoin- 
ing country  is  good,  and  will  cause  the  town 
to  flourish  in  proportion  as  the  lands  are  im- 
proved. 

New  Mv^drid  has  heen  nearly  destroyed  by 
the  earthquakes.  It  was  considered  among  the 
best  situations  on  the  Mississippi.  The  coun- 
try in  its  vicinity  is  an  extensive  plain  of  the 
richest  soil,  handsomely  diversified  with  wood 
land  and  prairie.  The  place  was  considered 
healthy ;  and  perhaps  at  some  future  period  it 
may  regain  its  former  importance.  The  re- 
mains of  antiqnity  found  in  the  neighborhood  ' 
lead  to  reflections  on  the  changes  it  has  under- 
gone. 

Arkansas  is  situated  on  the  Arkansas  river, 
about  sixty  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  contains 
near  one  thousand  inhabitants,  has  a  few 
stores,  and  some  trade  with  the  Osages  and  the 
Indians  who  live  in  the  White  river  country. 

St.  Charles  is  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Missouri,  twenty  miles  from  its  junction  witk 
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the  Mississippi,  and  about  the  same  distance 
from  St.  Louis.  It  is  built  on  a  narrow  strip 
of  land,  between  the  river  and  the  hills;  (his 
space  admits  of  only  one  street,  which  is  about 
a  mile  in  length.  The  population  is  about 
eight  hundred. 

Franklik  is  also  on  Hie  north  bank  of  the 
Missouri.  It  contains  about  twenty  families, 
and  is  the  seat  of  justice  for  Howard  county, 
(more  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Boon's 
settlement.) 

BooNviLLE  stands  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river.  This  county  contains  six  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  is  counted  the  most  desirable 
part  of  the  Missouri  territory  that  is  yet  set- 
tled. 

Franklin  is  about  one  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  from  St.  Louis. 

The  population  of  this  territory  in  1810, 
was  23,645.  Of  these,  8,011  were  slaves. 
We  think  it  probable  that  the  number  of  in- 
habitants at  present  is  not  far  from  40,000. 


MISSISSIPPI   RIVER. 

This  river  has  its  source  in  a  chain  of  small 
lakes,  about  lat.  48°  N.  The  largest  of  these 
is  Red  Cedar  lake. 

The  principal  tributaries  it  receives  from 
the  west  are  as  follows:  Pine  river;  river  de 
Corbeau,  Elk  river.  Sack  river,  St.  Peters, 
Cannon,  Clear,  Root,  Lowa,  Yellow,  Gayard, 
Turkey,    Wabisapencun,    river   des    Moines, 
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Rocky, WiaedndajJaufloine,  Salt,  and  Buffaloe 
rivers. 

The  Mississippi,  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Missouri,  has  many  sand  bars  and  ripples. 
The  falls  of  St.  Anthony  form  the  principal 
obstruction  to  the  navigation  of  this  river  for 
1,600  miles  above  St.  Louis.  They  are  a  little 
above  the  mouth  of  St.  Peter's  river.  The 
greatest  pitch  is  16  feet;  this,  with  58  feet  of 
rapid  below,  makes  74  feet  in  alL  The  port- 
age is  not  quite  one  mile. 

The  United  States  have  a  grant  which  takes 
in  the  falls,  and  the  land  on  each  side  of  the 
river. 

The  waters  of  the  Mississippi  are  clear  and 
limpid  till  they  meet  with  those  of  the  Mis- 
souri. The  N.  W.  Company  have  several  es- 
tablishments between  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony 
and  the  h&ad  of  the  river. 


MISSOURI. 

This  noble  river  enters  the  Mississippi  in 
lat.  38°  bb'  N.  Its  course  in  ascending  is  a 
little  north  of  west  to  the  river  Platte;  above 
this  it  bears  nearly  N.  W.  to  tbe  Mandan  vil- 
lages, in  lat.  46°.  From  the  great  bend  in  lat. 
47°,  it  bears  nearly  west. 

The  current  of  this  river  is  at  least  a  fourth 
greater  than  that  of  the  Mississippi.  To  the 
Platte,  it  is  amazingly  swift,  and  stemmed  with 
great  difficulty,  abounding  with  shoals  and 
sand  bars,  sawyers,  rafts  projecting  from  the 
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shore,  and  islands.  It  is  almost  impracticable-, 
to  descend  in  flat-bottomed  boats,  even  in  the 
highest  stages  of  the  water:  in  barges,  great 
care  and  dexterity  are  requisite.  It  is  far 
from  being  agreeable  in  appearance,  unless  we 
consider  the  pleasure  derived  from  contempla- 
ting its  wonderful  swiftness  and  force.  Above 
the  Platte,  (he  Missouri,  though  not  less  swift 
in  current,  is  rendered  more  easy  of  navigation 
by  the  large  sand  bars  and  clear  banks,  which 
admit  of  towing :  but  from  the  scarcity  of  wood 
of  a  proper  kind,  it  is  necessary  to  lay  in  a  suf- 
ficient stock  of  oars  and  poles.  To  the  falls, 
two  thousaHd  miles  further,  it  preserves  the 
same  character;  the  navigation  however,  be- 
comes less  dangerous,  or  difficult,  excepting 
from  the  shoals,  which  in  low  water  are  abun-^ 
dant.  Above  the  falls  or  cataracts,  there  is  a 
clear  fine  river  five  hundred  miles  to  the  three 
forks,  aifording  better  navigation  than  any  part 
of  the  Missouri,  although  the  channel  is  gene- 
rally narrow,  and  sometimes  confined  between 
lofty  mountains.  The  three  forks  are  all  fine 
rivers,  and  receive  a  great  number  of  smaller 
streams.  In  ascending  the  Missouri,  sails  are 
of  more  importance  than  on  any  of  the  western 
rivers.  The  openness  of  the  country  gives 
scope  to  the  winds,  which  in  the  spring  and 
summer  usually  blow  from  the  S.  E.  and  suit 
the  general  course  of  the  river. 

The  Missouri  is  remarkable  for  its  large  and 
smaller  bends.  The  greater  we  have  already 
seen  from  the  general  course  of  the  river;  it 
wguld  therefore  not  be  surprising  that  it  should 
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afterwards  turn  south,  and  take  the  course  of 
the  Mississippi.  The  small  bends  are  where 
the  river  pursues  a  zig  zag  course  for  forty  or 
fifty  miles,  constantly  returning  upon  its  steps. 

The  Missouri  receives  all  its  principal 
rivers  from  the  S.  W.  side.  The  extent  of 
couutry  to  be  drained  on  the  N.  E.  side  is  to 
the  other,  as  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi  is 
to  the  western.  This  is  owing  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  N.  W.  chain  of 
lakes.  The  distance  from  the  Mandan  villages 
to  the  British  establishment  on  the  Red  river  of 
Winipec,  is  but  a  few  days  journey. 

The  floods  of  this  river  usually  begin  early 
in  March,  and  there  is  a  continued  succession 
of  them  until  the  last  of  July;  the  river  sub- 
siding and  again  rising  as  the  different  rivers 
bring  down  their  annual  tributes.  It  so  hap- 
pens, that  seldom  more  than  two  great  rivers 
are  high  at  the  same  period.  Many  of  these 
floods  are  never  felt  in  the  Mississippi.  But 
the  great  rise  of  the  Missouri  itself,  from  the 
melting  of  the  snows,  takes  place  about  the 
tenth  of  June,  and  begins  to  subside  abeut  the 
latter  end  of  July.  In  some  of  the  northern 
branches,  the  ice  does  not  break  up  until  late 
in  the  season:  about  one  thousand  miles  up  the 
Missouri,  a  large  cake  of  ice  was  seen  floating 
in  the  river  on  the  last  of  May,  1811. 

There  is  little  variation  in  the  width  of  this 
river  from  its  mouth  to  the  cataracts.  In  some 
places  it  spreads  considerably,  and  in  ihese, 
sand  bars  impede  the  navigation  in  low  water : 
at  these  times,  the  river  is  reduced  in  places  to 


less  than  a  fourth  of  its  usual  hreadth,  hetween 
saud-bars  which  advance  into  it,  and  a  high 
bank.  But  when  the  channel  is  full,  the  river 
even  at  the  Mandans,  appears  not  less  broad 
or  majestic,  than  does  the  Mississippi  at  New 
Orleans. 

The  cataracts  of  the  Missouri,  from  every 
description,  are,  next'  to  those  of  Niagarji,  the 
most  stupendous  in  the  world.  The  descent, 
in  the  distance  of  eighteen  miles,  according  to 
the  estimation  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  is  363  feet 
9  inches. 

The  first  great  pitch  98  feet 

—  second  -  19  — 

—  third  -  47  —  8  inches. 

—  fourth  -  26  — 

besides  a  number  of  smaller  ones.  The  width 
of  the  river  is  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
yards. 

The  whole  extent  of  navigation  of  this  river 
which  has  no  other  cataract  or  considerable 
impediment,  from  the  highest  point  on  Jeffer- 
son river,  the  largest  of  the  three  forks,  to  its 
entrance  into  the  Mississippi,  is  three  thousand 
and  ninety-six  miles;  no  other  tributary  stream 
in  the  world  possesses  such  a  navigation. 

It  receives  in  its  course  a  great  number  of 
tributary  streams,  which  are  navigable  from 
12  to  1,200  miles,  (viz.)  The  Gasconade  S.  W. 
side,  Mine  river  S.  W.  Osage  S.  W.  l  Charle- 
tans  S.  W.  3  Charletans  N.  B.  side.  Grand 
river  N.  JB.   Kanses  S.  W.  Little  R  Platte 
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N.  E.  NodowaN.  E.  Platte,  upwards  of  2,000 
miles  long>  and  approachee  to  witliia  no  great 
distance  of  the  waters  of  the  gulf  of  Califor- 
nia, Floyd's  river,  Big  Soix,  White  Stone,  river 
a  Jaque,  N.  E.  Qui  Courre  S.  W.  Poneas 
S.  W.  White  river  S.  W.  Chienne  S.  W,  Ser- 
war-ser-na,  8.  W.  Win-i-pen-hu  S.  W.  Can- 
non ball.  S.  W.  Knife  river  S.  W.  Little  Mis- 
souri  S,  W.  Goose  river  N.  E.  White-earth 
river  N,  E.  Yellow  Stone  S.  W.  a  very  long 
and  rapid  stream;  Porcupine  N.  B.  Dry  river 
S.  W.  Big  Dry  river  S.  W.  Muscleshell  S.  W. 
Big  Home  S.  W.  Manoles  S.  W.  Fancy  S.  W. 
Maria  N.  B.  JeiFerson  F'ork,  Madison,  Galatin. 
These  tributaries  afford  a  navigation  of  about 
6,000  miles.  The  extent  of  navigable  water 
course  within  and  on  the  borders  of  the  Mis- 
souri territory,  is  computed  at  near  thirtjr  thoij'- 
s^nd  miles, 


INDIANS. 

This  extensive  tract  of  country  is  the  resi- 
dence of  upwards  of  fifty  tribes  of  Indians. 
The  number  of  souls  is  estimated  at  96,415; 
the  number  of  warriors  35,969. 

This  estimate  may  serve  to  show  the  differ- 
ence between  savage  and  civilized  life.  Here 
is  a  country  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  of  the 
State?,  yet  does  not  support  as  great  a  uumber 
of  human  beings  as  the  smallest  state  in  the 
Union  is  capable  of  maiotainiDg. 
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ANIBIALS. 


The  Grizzly  Bear—First  claims  pur  atten- 
tion.  This  animal,  is  the  monarch  of  the  coun- 
try which  he  inhabits.  The  African  lion,  or 
the  tyger  of  Bengal,  is  not  more  terrible  op 
fierce.  He  is  the  enemy  of  man ;  and  literally 
thirsts  for  human  blood.  So  far  from  shun- 
ning, hfi  seldom  fails  to  attack;  and  even  to 
hunt  him.  The  Indians  make  war  upon  these 
ferocious  monsters,  with  the  same  ceremonies, 
as  they  do  upon  a  tribe  of  their  own  species  : 
and  in  the  recital  of  their  victories,  the  death 
of  one  of  them,  gives  the  warrior  greater  re- 
nown than  the  scalp  of  a  human  enemy. 

The  grizzly  bear,  rs  a  non-descript,  and 
much  the  largest  of  the  species.  He  is  three, 
times  the  size  of  a  common  brown  bear,  and 
six  times  that  of  an  European  one.  One  of 
them,  killed  by  Lewis  and  Clark,  near  the 
Porcupine  river,  about  two  thousand  miles  up 
the  Missouri,  measured  as  follows  ; 

Round  the  head  3  feet  5  inches 
Round  the  neck  3  feet  11  inches 
Length  8  feet  7i  inches 

Round  the  fore-leg  1  foot  11  inches 
Talons—length  4  3-8  inches. 

Jlntelope,  Mas  thought  to  be  a  nondescript 
species  of  deer ,  it  is  a  beautiful  little  animal, 
and  is  found  on  the  Miss-ouri  above  the  Platte. 
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The  antelope  goes  in  flocks  of  several  hun- 
dreds; the  Indians  frequently  take  them,  by 
driving  them  into  the  water  and  attacking  them  • 
with  clubs. 

Grosse  Come,  so  called  from  the  large  size 
of  the  horns,  some  of  them  being  two  feet  in 
length,  and  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter ; 
they  are  extremely  shy,  and  climb  without  dif- 
ficulty to  the  pinnacle  of  the  highest  mountain, 
and  sport  upon  the  giddy  verge  of  precipices. 
They  have  been  called  also  mountain  sheep^ 
but  have  little  resemblance  to  sheep,  except  in 
the  head,  horns,  and  feet.  On  the  rump,  they 
are  white,  but  every  where  else  of  a  dun  color. 
In  size  they  exceed  the  deer,  and  have  a  fine 
soft  hair:  the  horns  of  the  male  are  larger  than 
those  of  the  female.  This  animal  is  thought  to 
be  the  Jigalia. 

The  JBuffaloe^  may  be  said  to  have  retired 
north  of  the  Illinois,  and  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  plains  of  Indiana  and  Illinois) 
were  once  his  places  of  favorite  resort,  and  he 
loved  to  frequent  the  banks  of  the  beautiful 
Ohio;  but  encroaching  settlements  hav^s  driven 
him  away.  His  proper  country  appears  to  be 
the  plains  of  the  Missouri ;  those  of  Indiana 
and  Illinois,  are  miniatures  of  these.  Here 
the  buffaloe  is  found  in  immense  herds;  fre^ 
quently  covering  the  plain  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach.  Some  of  these  herds,  have  been  esti- 
mated at  fifty  thousand  heads.  In  the  dry 
season,  they  are  found  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  great  rivers,  but  there  are  also  regular  mi- 
grations of  them  from  north  to  south;  when 
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they  are  seen  passing  the  Missouri,  for  several 
days  in  succession,  like  the  march  of  Xerxes' 
army. 

Tiie  wool  of  the  huffaloe  has  a  peculiar  fine- 
ness, even  surpassing-  that  of  the  merino, 
bloves  are  made  of  it,  little  inferior  to  silk. 
But  for  the  difficulty  of  separating  the  hair,  it 
might  become  a  very  important  article  of  com- 
merce. Should  any  means  be  discovered  of  ef- 
fecting this,  or  should  it  be  found,  that  at  cer- 
tain seasons,  there  is  less  of  this  mixture,  the 
buftaloe  wool  must  become  of  prime  importance 
m  manufactures. 

El/c  and  Deer,  are  found  in  great  numbers  in 
t  us  territory.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  set- 
tlements deer  are  very  abundant;  the  poor  ani- 
mals enjoy  some  respite  from  their  cruel  perse- 
cutors, on  account  of  the  low  state  of  the  pel- 
ftry  trade,  and  for  some  lime  past  have  been  ob- 
feerved  to  increase.  Two  varieties  of  deer  are 
discovered  high  up  on  the  Missouri.  The 
black  tailed,  or  mule  deer;  remarkable  for 
very  long  ears,  and  tails  almost  without  hair, 
except  at  the  end  where  there  is  a  small  tuft  of 
!a  black  color.  The  other  kind  is  distinguish- 
ed by  very  small  horns,  and  a  tail  of  unusual 
iiength— -eighteen  or  twenty  inches. 
[  There  is  a  species  of  wolf  different  from  the 
wolverin,  and  a  curious  one  of  the  fox.  The 
braireau  or  badger,  is  found  on  the  Mississippi 
and  on  (he  Missouri.  The  changeable  hare 
[lepus  variabilis)  a  beautiful  animal,  gray  in 
summer,  aad  white  in  winter,  is  seen  in  thi» 
ewuMtry. 
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The  Prairu  dog^  or  squirrel^  is  a  great  curi- 
osity. It  lives  in  barrows,  or  as  they  are  eom- 
monly  called  towns,  and  is  about  a  third  larger 
than  the  fox  squirrel.  The  head  is  thick  and 
clumsy;  it  has  large  jaws,  full,  large  eyes,  but 
the  ear  is  not  prominent,  consisting  of  little 
more  than  the  orifice.  The  body  is  long,  and 
legs  short,  the  tail  not  much  larger  than  that  of 
a  common  ground  squirrel,  and  very  delicate  $ 
the  hair  short  and  sleek,  of  a  light  grey,  ex- 
cepting on  the  belly,  where  it  is  white.  It  is 
without  doubt  a  species  of  squirrel,  though  it 
Las  a  cloven  lip  like  the  rabbit.  It  makes  a 
noise  very  similar  to  that  of  the  ground  squir- 
rel, though  much  louder;  and  resembling  in  a 
slight  degree  the  barking  of  a  very  small  dog. 
"When  at  some  distance  from  its  hole,  which, 
however,  seldom  happens,  it  may  be  easily 
caught,  but  is  exceedingly  fierce  in  the  first  in- 
stance; yet  in  a  few  days,  it  becomes  perfectly 
domesticated,  and  is  pleased  with  being  caress- 
ed. It  seldom  drinks;  it  feeds  on  the  grass 
which  grows  around  its  hole,  and  remains  tor- 
pid during  winter.  These  towns  are  to  be  found 
in  the  large  prairies  about  three  hundred  miles 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  are  frequently 
more  than  a  mile  in  length.  The  situation 
chosen,  is  generally  dry,  being  on  the  slope  of 
a  hill,  and  at  a  distance  from  any  water  course. 
"When  a  person  approaches,  he  is  assailed  by 
the  whole  village,  with  a  noise,  which,  as  I 
have  mentioned,  bears  a  resemblance  to  the 
harking  of  small  dog&.  The  animals  are  seen 
behind  small  hillocks  at  the  side  of  their  holes : 
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on  approaching  within  a  few  yards  of  one  of 
these,  the  inhabitant  instantly  retreats  to  his 
subterraneous  apartments.  The  wolves  have 
deeJared  war  against  these  curious  people,  and 
frequently  commit  great  havoc,  in  their  little 
republics. 

The  Gopher  is  supposed  to  be  a  non-descript; 
it  lives  under  ground,  in  the  prairies,  and  is 
also  found  east  of  the  Mississippi.  It  bears 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  mole,  but  is 
twice  the  size  of  that  animal.  It  has  at  each 
jaw,  a  kind  of  bag,  or  purse,  about  one  inch 
and  a  half  in  length,  for  the  purpose  of  con-* 
veying  food,  or  for  carrying  the  dirt  out  of  its 
hole.  The  quantity  of  earth  thrown  up,  is 
enormous ;  frequently  forming  mounds  of  three 
or  four  feet  in  height. 

The  Mligator  is  too  well  known  to  require 
any  thing  to  be  said  of  him.  He  is  not  consid- 
ered a  ferocious  or  dangerous  animal  by  the 
inhabitants.  The  numbers  of  this  animal  have 
lessened  of  late  years  from  the  destruction 
made  by  the  inhabitants,  who  value  their  skiiis. 

The  Cameleon,  is  very  common;  and  1  am 
informed  that  in  the  southern  parts,  both  the 
scorpion  and  the  tarantula  exist. 

Of  the  feathered  tribes,  something  may  also 
he  said.  There  is  a  beautiful  bird  called  the 
prairie  hen,  which  I  think  is  not  described.  In 
winter  it  is  found  in  large  flocks,  comes  into 
barn-yards,  and  frequently  alights  on  the 
houses  of  the  villagers.  It  is  someuhat  larger 
than  the  pheasant  of  the  United  states,  [tetrao 
umbellus,)    which  it   resembles   somewhat  in 
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color,  but  in  shape  is  much  like  the  guinea 
hen :  and  dififers  from  the  pheasant  in  being 
easily  domesticated.  The  flesh  is  dry,  black, 
and  by  no  means  agreeable.  There  is  a  bird 
on  the  Missouri,  which  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  pheasant,  but,  is  nearly  as  targe 
as  a  turkey  hen  ;  it  is  described  as  being  a  fine 
bird.  The  magpie  is  found  in  abundance  on 
the  Missouri. 

In  the  settlements^  and  for  a  considerable 
distance  up  the  Missouri,  turkeys  stalk  through 
the  woods,  in  numerous  flocks,  but  are  rarely 
met  with  where  the  open  country  eommenees. 
Quails,  tetrao  marliandica,  are  found  every 
where.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  all  the  lakes, 
are  literally  covered  with  wild  fowl;  ducks^ 
geese,  swans,  cranes,  and  a  variety  of  others. 


COLUMBIA  RIVER  AND  COUNTRY.       ^ 

But  little  is  yet  known  of  this  extensive 
geetion  of  our  country ;  it  is  certain,  that  it  i» 
on  a  much  larger  scale  than  the  tract  east  of 
the  Alleganies  to  the  Atlantic,  but  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  its  relative  position  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  (except  as  to  the  East  In- 
dies) is  mueh  less  advantageous.  Its  remote- 
ness from  any  European  country  or  settlement, 
will  discourage  the  establishment  of  colonies. 
Before  its  colonization  can  be  efi'ected,  the 
same  obstacles  as  were  encountered  by  nearly 
all  the  colonists  in  America,  must  be  overcome, 
«nd  perhaps  still  greater. 
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Tbis  tract  differs  from  that  east  of  the  Alle- 
gany in  one  respect,  and  which  is  of  consider- 
able moment :  it  does  not  open  to  the  ocean  by 
iinebays,  and  by  large  navigable  rivers,  cross- 
ing it  parallel  to  each  other.  The  cause  of 
tliis  difference  principally  arises  from  a  chain 
of  mountains,  which  runs  with  the  coast,  sel- 
dom receding  more  than  sixty  miles.  The  Co- 
lumbia, and  the  Multnomak,  its  soatherti 
branch,  are  both  confined  between  this  ridge 
and  the  principal  mountains,  until  after  flowing 
towards  each  other,  the  ane,  a  thousand,  and 
the  other,  nearly  fifteen  hundred  miles,  they 
break  through  the  ridge  before  mentioned,  and 
iind  their  way  to  the  sea,  uniting  their  waters 
about  sixty  miles  from  it.  The  other  rivers 
which  rise  in  the  Roeky  mountains,  instead  of 
falling  into  the  sea,  become  tributary  either  to 
the  Mnltomak  or  the  Columbia. 

Next  to  the  Mississippi,  this  river  and  its 
tributaries,  water  a  greater  extent  of  country 
than  any  river  t)f  our  eontinent,  not  even  ex- 
cepting the  St.  Lawrence.  The  distance  from 
the  source  of  the  Columbia,  to  that  of  the 
Multnomak,  which  rises  with  the  Colerado  of 
California,  is  not  less  than  two  thousand  miles. 
The  Multnomak  was  not  discovered  by  Lewis 
and  Clark  when  descending  the  Columbia,  its 
entrance  being  concealed  by  an  island;  on  re- 
ascending  the  Columbia,  those  celebrated  tra- 
vellers were  astonished  at  the  sight  of  a  noble 
river  little  inferior  to  the  principal  stream. 

The  lands  immediately  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Columbia,  are  represented  as  rich  and  highly 
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susceptible  of  cultivation ;  but  the  country  in 
general  is  too  open,  and  deficient  in  wood. 
The  climate  is  more  temperate  than  the  same 
latitudes  in  the  United  States.  Near  the  sea, 
however,  there  prevails  almost  continued  fog, 
and  drizzling  showers  of  rain,  which  renders  it 
extremely  disagreeable. 

The  natives  on  the  Columbia  and  its  branch- 
es are  very  numerous.  Gen.  Clark  supposed 
in  1811,  that  their  numbers  might  be  safely  es- 
timated at  eighty  thousand  souls. 

The  route  taken  by  Lewis  and  Clark  across 
the  mountains,  was  perhaps  the  very  worst  that 
could  have  been  selected.  Mr.  Henry,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Missouri  company,  and  his  hunters, 
have  discovered  several  passes,  not  only  very 
practicable,  but  even  in  their  present  state,  less 
difficult  than  those  of  the  Allegany  mountains. 
These  are  considerably  south  of  the  source  of 
Jefferson  river.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  gentle- 
man last  mentioned;  that  loaded  horses,  or  even 
wagons,  might  in  its  present  state,  go  in  the 
course  of  six  or  eight  days,  from  a  navigable 
point  on  the  Columbia,  to  one  on  the  waters  of 
the  ?fli«soari. — Thus,  rendering  an  intercourse 
with  setilements  which  may  be  formed  on  the 
Columbia,  more  easy  than  between  those  on  the 
heads  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Atlantic  states. 
Mr.  Henry  wintered  in  a  delightful  country,  on 
a  beautifdl  navigable  stream. 

An  attempt  is  now  making  to  form  establish- 
ments on  the  Columbia,  with  what  success,  i» 
not  yet  much  known.  This  has  been  under- 
taken by  a  company  in  the  city  of  New-York, 


at  the  Kead  of  which  we  find  Jacob  Astor. 
Two  vessels  were  despatched  for  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  we  are  informed,  with  orders  to  com- 
mence an  establishment.  A  party  of  about 
eighty  men  under  the  command  of  Wilson  P. 
Hunt,  and  a  brother  of  Sir  Alexander  M'Ken- 
sie,  who  was  formerly  in  the  employment  of  the 
N.  W.  company,  has  proceeded  across  the 
mountains.  The  principal  object  of  the  com- 
pany at  present,  seems  to  be  the  establishment 
of  a  fur  trade  direct  with  China.  The  valu- 
able sea-otter,  and  the  fine  furs  which  may  be 
obtained  in  this  country  in  great  quantities, 
will  undoubtedly  produce  considerable  profits. 
Whether  the  returns  could  be  introduced  inte 
the  United  States  across  the  Rocky  mountains, 
to  any  advantage,  might  be  worthy  of  experi- 
ment. A  shortening  of  the  distance,  by  more 
than  a  thousand  leagues,  will  certainly  make  it 
an  object,  to  lessen  the  expense  and  difficulty  of 
transporting  goods  across  the  mountains,  and 
down  the  Missouri.  It  is  worthy  of  considera-f 
tion,  that  articles  usually  imported  from  the 
East  Indies,  are  not  of  great  bulk,  or  weight, 
that  a  small  compass  will  include  goods  of  great 
value.  Hence  this  transportation  will  be  at- 
tended with  niueh  less  difficulty. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  United 
States  have  the  best  claim  to  the  country  wa- 
tered by  the  Columbia,  at  least  of  the  greater 
part.  If  not  as  a  part  of  Louisiana,  yet  by 
the  right  of  discovery,  universally  acknow- 
ledged by  European  nations,  with  respect  to 
t2 
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this  eontinent.  We  have  besides  exercised  va- 
rious acts  of  ownership  over  it,  and  the  colony 
at  present  forming,  is  under  the  protection  and 
license  of  our  government. 


ILLINOIS  TERRITORY 

DERIVES  its  name  from  a  nation  of  Indians. 
The  word  signifies  a  man  of  full  vigor. 


SITUATION  AND  EXTENT. 

On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  North 
Western  Territory,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  an  extension,  due  west  to  the  Mississippi 
river  of  that  line  which  constitutes  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  Ohio  and  Indiana.  This  line 
touches  the  southern  bend  of  lake  Michigan ; 
and  is  supposed  to  be  in  lat.  42°  north. 

On  the  east  it  is  separated  from  the  state  of 
Indiana,  by  a  line  commencing  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Great  Wabash;  which  pursues  the  mean- 
derings  of  that  river  from  its  mouth  until  it  ar- 
rives at  the  highest  point  at  which  a  meridian 
line  from  the  town  of  Vincennes,  would  cross 
that  river,  thence  due  north  to  its  northern 
boundary. 

This  line  departs  from  the  Great  Wabash 
16  miles  below  fort  Harrison;  and  leaves  a 
part  of  lake  Michigan  on  the  west. 
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On  the  south — Ohio  flows  between  it  and  the 
state  of  Kentucky,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Great  Wabash,  lat.  37°  56'  N.  to  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  in  lat.  37° 
north. 

The  Mississippi  river  washes  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  its  western  border,  and  is  common  to  it 
and  the  Missouri  territory  for  the  distance  of 
600  miles. 

This  territory  occupies  a  central  position  in 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  comprehends 
five  degrees  of  latitude,  stretching  from  the 
parallel  of  Cape  Henry  in  Virginia,  to  that  of 
Cape  Cod  in  Massachusetts.  This  range  em- 
braces a  large  part  of  Virginia,  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania,  the  whole  of  New  Jersey,  a 
large  part  of  New  York,  the  whole  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Connecticut,  a  large  part  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  whole  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and 
part  of  Kentucky ;  affording  a  variety  of  cli- 
mate greater  than  any  state  in  the  Union. 

No  state  in  the  western  country  can  boast  in 
so  high  a  degree,  of  the  union  of  the  two  ad- 
vantages, climate  and  convenience  to  the  Or- 
leans market,  as  we  find  combined  in  this  terri- 
tory. 

Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  340  miles, 
its  mean  breadth  130 — 

Containing  92,000  square  miles,  or  33,280,000 
acres. 
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RIVERS. 


It  has  been  conceded  that  no  part  of  the 
M'orld  is  so  well  furnished  with  faciliues  of  in- 
ternal navigation  as  the  United  States;  and 
that  the  Illinois  territory  is  better  supplied 
with  navigable  streams,  than  any  part  of  the 
Union,  is  a  fact  which,  we  believe,  cannot  be 
controverted. 

To  give  the  most  unequivocal  confirmatioij, 
to  this  assertion,  it  is  only  required  to  describe 
the  rivers  which  wash  its  borders,  and  those 
which  flow  through  its  interior. 

I.  Those  ivhich  wash  its  borders. 

Of  these,  as  well  as  all  rivers  of  North 
America,  the  Mississippi  is  justly  entitled  to 
the  pre-eminence. 

After  a  course  of  upwards  of  600  miles, 
after  having  received  the  accession  of  various 
important  tributary  streams,  and.  acquired  a 
width  of  600  yards,  the  Mississippi  arrives  on 
the  frontier  of  this  territory. 

Above  its  junction  with  the  Missouri,  besides 
numerous  streams  of  inferior  size,  it  receives 
several  considerable  branches,  of  which  the 
principal  are  Rock  river  and  the  Illinois  on  the 
east,  and  the  river  des  Moins  and  Salt  river  on 
the  west. 

Before  it  receives  the  accession  of  the  Mis- 
souri, it  is  clear,  gentle,  and  placid,  strongly 
resembling  the  Ohio ;  easy  of  ascent  and  de- 
scent. 
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But  the  bold  and  impetuous  current  of  the 
Missouri  imparts  to  it  a  character  entirely 
new ;  not  so  mild  as  the  former,  but  less  turbu- 
lent than  the  latter. 

Its  course  is  generally  south-east. 

At  its  junction  with  the  Ohio,  after  having 
travelled  a  distance  of  600  miles,  we  find  it 
about  one  hundred  miles  east  of  the  point  at 
which  it  first  touched  this  territory. 

Although  its  width  is  not  much  increased  by 
the  accession  of  the  Missouri,  it  becomes  con- 
siderably deeper  5 — from  the  mouth  of  Missouri 
to  the  mouth  of  Ohio,  its  depth  is  15  feet  at 
low  water. 

The  multiplicity  of  its  tributary  streams, 
extending  over  an  immense  tract  of  country, 
nearly  20°  in  latitude,  and  40**  in  longitude, 
must  render  this  river,  at  all  seasons,  one  of  the 
most  important  on  the  globe.  The  annual 
inundations  being  supplied  from  so  great  a  va- 
riety of  climates,  must  be  expected  to  be  of 
long  duration,  and  may  be  estimated  at  nearly 
half  the  year,  beginning  to  rise  generally,  in 
January,  and  falling  in  June 

Below  the  mouth  of  Missouri,  it  receives  no 
very  important  streams  from  the  west,  until 
after  it  passes  the  boundary  of  this  territory. 

Those  which  empty  into  it  from  the  east, 
some  important,  some  less  so,  are  Wood  river, 
Cabokia  creek,  Kaskaskia  river,  Mary's  river, 
Muddy  river.  Clear  creek,  and  the  Ohio. 

The  Ohio  deservedly  occupies  the  next  rank. 
The  territory  of  Illinois  enjoys  the  navigation 


of  this  river  in  its  greatest  perfection.  From 
its  junction  with  the  Wabash  to  its  mouth,  a 
distance  of  130  miles,  its  course  is  southwest. 
For  this  distance  there  are  no  impediments  in 
the  common  stages  of  water,  but  in  very  low 
water,  a  ledge  of  rocks,  called  the  grand  chain, 
below  Wilkinsonviile,  is  an  impediment  to  very 
large  boats.  In  common  winter  and  spring 
floods,  it  affords  30  or  40  feet  of  water. 

Its  tributary  streams  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Wabash  on  the  north  side,  are  Saline  river. 
Grand  Piere,  Lusk  creek,  Big  Bay  creek,  and 
Cash  river. 

On  the  south,  the  principal  are  Cumberland 
and  Tennessee. 

Below  the  mouth  of  the  Saline,  the  banks  on 
the  north  sides  are  high  generally:  in  some  in- 
stances they  rise  to  bluffs  lOO  feet  in  height. 


THE  GREAT  WABASH. 

As  this  river  has  been  described  in  treating 
of  Indiana,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark,  that 
it  is  common  to  both  for  the  distance  of  250 
miles. — That  the  Wabash  affords  the  best  con- 
nexion possessed  by  any  of  the  waters  empty- 
ing into  the  Ohio,  with  lake  Erie,  having  a 
postage  of  only  9  miles.  Its  tributaries  on  the 
Illinois  side,  are  the  Little  Wabash,  Tor  river, 
(only  a  bayou,)  Embarass,  Rejoicing,  Little 
Vermillion,  Erabliere,  Duchat,  and  Bruette, 
generally  at  the  distance  of  10  miles  apart, 
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Thus  we  find  (his  territory  almost  complete- 
ly insulated  by  navigable  streams,  which  yield 
in  importance  to  none  in  the  western  country; 
and  in  addition  to  these,  it  has  lake  Miehij^an 
on  its  north,  opening  to  it  all  the  commercial 
advantages  of  the  almost  boundless  tract  of 
country  washed  by  the  lakes  and  their  nume- 
rous streams. 

Those  rivers  which  flow  through  its  interior 
remain  to  be  described,  which  shall  be  done  in 
the  order  in  which  they  have  been  mentioned. 

Rock  river  takes  its  source  near  Green  Bay 
of  lake  Michigan,  more  than  400  miles  froui 
its  month,  and  is  navigable,  300  miles.  It  is 
300  yards  wide  at  its  mouth. 

The  Illinois  river.  Several  circumstances 
conspire  to  render  this  river  of  very  great  im- 
portance to  the  territory.  Its  placid  current  is 
uninterrupted  by  any  obstructions;  it  is  so  ex- 
ceedingly gentle,  tha^  boats  have  ascended 
within  three  days  of  the  time  that  it  required 
for  them  to  descend.  The  connexion  with  the 
lakes  is  so  complete  that  boats  have  passed 
through  the  portage^  in  time  of  high  water, 
which  is  about  three  miles,  into  the  Chicago 
river,  and  thence  down  this  river,  into  lake 
Michigan,  a  distance  of  16  miles,  without  un- 
loading their  cargoes. 

The  construction  of  a  canal,  thus  opening  a 
communication  between  the  Mississippi  river 
and  the  Atlantic  states,  is  a  work  so  easy,  and 
of  such  immense  importance  both  to  (he  wel- 
fare of  (his  country,  and  the  advantage  of  tha 
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United  States  in  general,  that  it  cannot  fail  to 
meet  with  a  very  speedy  accomplishment.  In 
fact,  a  motion  to  this  efieet,  has  been  recently 
submitted  to  Congress. 

This  truly  interesting  river,  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  two  considerable  streams,  in  lat.  41° 
30',  the  Plien  or  Kiekapoo  river  coming  from 
the  north,  having  originated  in  the  North 
Western  territory,  near  the  source  of  Rock 
river,  and  the  Kankanki  branch  (on  the  maps 
called  Theakaki)  which  takes  its  rise  in  the 
upper  parts  of  the  state  of  Indiana. 

This  river  is  upwards  of  400  miles  in  lenji'th, 
and  navigable  nearly  to  its  sonrce.  It  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Mississippi  about  20 
miles  above  the  Missouri,  in  lat.  39°  6'  by 
a  mouth  upwards  of  400  yards  wide.  Its 
course  is  usually  said  to  be  south-west,  but 
by  the  recent  surveys  of  the  country  north  of  it, 
we  are  enabled  to  form  mere  precise  ideas  of 
its  course.  Tracing  it  from  its  confluence  with 
the  Mississippi,  it  is  found  to  run  for  the  first 
10  miles  a  south-east  course.  For  about  70 
miles  furtlier,  its  general  course  is  due  south; 
and  in  fact  for  about  that  disranee,  it  almost 
constitutes  a  township  line.  From  thence  to 
Peoria  (s\hich  is  210  miles  from  its  mouth)  its 
course  is  S.  W.  From  Peoria  iake.,^  for 
about  70  miles,  we  fjnd  it  pursuing  a  due  south 
course:  from  thence  its  course  is  either  west  or 
south-west. 

It  may  be  affirmed  from  the  most  unqnestion- 
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tributary  streams,  irrigates  the  most  fertile 
part  of  Illinois  territory. 

Peoria  lake,  which  is  merely  an  expansion 
of  the  river,  is  3  miles  wide  and  20  miles  long. 
It  has  no  roeky  shoals  or  perceivable  current. 
It  is  abundantly  stored  with  fine  fish.  About 
halfway  up  this  lake,  on  the  south,  terminates 
that  range  of  bluff,  which  forms  the  eastern 
margin  of  the  American  Bottom,  and  extend 
thus  far.  "  It  has  been  suggested  by  some, 
that  there  Mas  formerly  an  outlet  from  lake 
Michigan  to  the  Mississippi.  By  the  Illinois, 
this  is  supported  by  the  well  known  fact,  that 
the  water  of  nearly  all  the  lakes  drained  by 
the  St.  Lawrence,  has  sunk  several  feet,  and 
the  evident  marks  in  the  present  channel  of  the 
Illinois,  of  having  once  contained  a  stream  of 
much  greater  magnitude." 

The  banks  of  the  Illinois  are  generally  high, 
and  its  waters  remarkably  clear. 

The  tributary  streams  of  this  river  are  very 
numerous :  some  of  the  largest  on  the  north 
side  afford  short  portages  with  the  waters  of 
lake  Michigan.  Those  on  the  south  interlock 
with  the  waters  of  the  Kaskaskia  river,  the 
Wabash,  and  the  Miami  of  the  lakes — one 
especially,  the  Rainy  Island  river,  affords  a 
connexion  with  Old  Woman's  river,  a  consider- 
able branch  of  the  Great  Wabash.  This 
route  was  pursued  by  the  Indians,  at  the  time 
tbey  went  down  to  fight  the  memorable  battle 
of  Tippacanoe. 

The  principal  streams  which  empty  into  it 
on  the  north-west  side  are:—. 
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1.  Mine  river ,  120  miles  from  the  Mississip- 
pi, 50  yards  wide  at  its  mouth. 

2.  Demi-  (luieUf  40  miles  further  up,  50  yards 
wide  at  its  mouth — navigable  120  miles. 

3.  Demi-Sesemi-quian  river,  a  few  miles  fur- 
ther up,  40  yards  broad — uavigable  60  miles. 

4.  Fox  river,  25  yards  wide,  and  is  5  feet 
deep  at  low  water. 

5.  Kickapoo  river,  about  80  miles  long,  af- 
fords the  best  communication  with  the  Chicago. 

Those  which  empty  on  the  south-east  side 
are : — 

1.  Macopen,  18  miles  up  the  Illinois,  20 
yards  wide,  aud  navigable  to  the  hills,  9  miles 
distant.  2.  Apple  river.  3.  Mouse  river. 
4.  Negro  river;  all  inconsiderable  streams. 

6.  The  Sanguemon  discharges  itself  into  the 
Illinois  on  the  south  side,  133  miles  above  its 
junction  with  the  Mississippi,  in  lat  40°.  At 
its  mouth,  it  is  100  yards  wide,  navigable  150 
miles.  As  this  was  the  principal  theatre  of 
action,  in  this  country,  during  the  late  war,  the 
troops  and  rangers  enjoyed  ample  opportunities 
of  acquiring  a  correct  knowledge  of  it,  and 
their  accounts  uniformly  concur  in  representing 
it  as  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  desirable  coun- 
tries they  have  ever  seen.  It  certainly  occu- 
pies a  situation  with  respect  to  climate,  and 
convenience  to  either  eastern  or  western  mar- 
kets (about  the  centre  of  the  state)  highly  ad- 
vantageous. Unlike  the  river  of  which  it  is 
an  important  branch,  its  current  is  very  bold 
and  active.    Its  tributary  streams  afford  abun- 
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<laoce  of  the  finest  mill  seals — their  water  is 
remarkably  clear,  flowing  over  beds  of  pebbles, 
strongly  resembling  mountain  streams. 

When  the  traveller  occupies  a  station  which 
enables  the  eye  to  take  an  extensive  survey 
of  the  surrounding  country,  its  appearance 
is  level,  interspersed,  in  a  most  enchanting 
manaer,  with  wood  land  Prairie.  But  upon 
a  close  inspection,  he  discovers  it  to  be,  noc 
level,  but  beautifully  waving,  its  soil  a  deep 
black  mould;  strongly  resembling  the  richest 
alluvions  of  the  Mississippi,  and  intersected 
to  a  remarkable  extent,  with  clear  rills  and 
rivulets,  issuing  fi>)m  fountains  of  excellent 
water,  affording  a  luxuriant  growth  of  pea 
vine  and  prairie  grass. 

The  timber  of  very  large  size  is,  black  wal- 
nut, mulberry,  sugar  tree,  blue  and  white  ash, 
wild  cherry,  eak,  and  under  growth  spice 
wood  an^  papaw. 

The  general  course  of  this  river  is  west. 
Its  southern  branches  come  from  the  south, 
and  interlock  with  the  head  waters  of  the 
Kaskaskia  river  and  Wal)ash. 

The  Indian  title  to  the  largest  part  of  the 
Sanguemon  country,  has  been  extinguished, 
and  the  time  is  anxiously  anticipated  when  the 
government  will  order  it  to  be  surveyed  and  of- 
fered for  sale. 

7.  Little  MacJcinack,  50  yards  wide,  naviga- 
h\e  90  miles. 

8.  Crow  Meadow  river,  empties  30  miles 
above  fort  Clark,  30  yards  wide,  navigable 
eighteen  miles. 
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9.  Rainy  Island  river,  already  mentioned. 

10.  Vermillion  river. 

11.  The  Kankanki  river  is  a  considerable 
branch,  and  it  is  expected  will  aifor^  a  commu- 
nication either  with  the  St.  Joseph  or  the  Miami 
of  lake  Erie. 

When  this  country  becomes  thickly  inhabit-, 
ed,  perhaps  other  streams  which  are  unworthy 
of  notice  at  present,  may  be  found  very  useful. 

Wood  river  empties  into  the  Mississipppi 
opposite  the  mouth  of  Missouri,  in  lat.  38  55' 
19",  35  yards  wide  at  its  mouth.  This  stream 
is  unfit  for  navigation,  but  is  a  good  mill 
stream,  and  mills  have  been  already  erected  on 
it  at  the  place  where  the  road  leading  from 
Smeltezer's   ferry  to  Edwardsville,  crosses  it. 

Cahokia  creek  takes  its  rise  in  the  unsurveyr 
ed  lands  north  of  Edwardsville,  which  is  situ- 
ated on  one  of  its  branches.  After  forming 
several  ponds  in  the  American  Bottom,  it  ap- 
proaches within  200  yards  of  the  river,  oppo- 
site St.  Louis,  and  empties  into  the  Mississippi 
4  miles  below  St.  Louis.  Near  a  mile  from  its 
mouth,  and  5  miles  from  St.  Louis,  stands  Ca- 
hokiaville.  Several  mills  have  been  erected 
on  this  creek,  and  it  is  navigable  for  several 
months  in  the  year  for  20  miles.  It  is  20  yards, 
wide. 

The  Kaskaskia  river.  Of  all  the  rivers 
which  flow  through  the  interior,  this  occupies, 
the  second  rank  in  point  of  importance.  It 
originates  about  the  centre  of  the  territory  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  southern  branches  of 
u  2 
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the  Sanguemon.  Its  general  course  is  soutli* 
west;  but  for  nearly  one  hundred  miles  before 
its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi,  its  course  is 
nearly  south.  Its  eastern  branches  interlock 
with  the  western  branches  of  Mary's  river, 
Big  Muddy,  Little  Wabash,  and  the  Great 
Wabash. 

The  advantages  of  navigation  which  this 
river  affords  must  be  enjoyed  to  their  greatest 
extent  by  the  iuhabifjiuts  of  the  western  section 
of  the  country,  as  the  most  navigable  parts  of 
it  are  confined  to  that  portion  of  the  territory. 

Its  principal  branches,  in  the  surveyed  parts, 
are  Crooked  creek  on  the  east,  a  good  mill 
stream  on  the  west.  Horse  creek,  Prairie  de 
L«mg,  Silver  creek,  Sugar  creek,  Shoal  creek, 
all  excellent  mill  streams.  Five  miles  from  its 
mouth,  this  river  is  110  yards  wide,  and  for  the 
distance  of  200  miles  affords  excellent  naviga- 
tion at  present.  And  those  best  acquainted 
with  it  are  of  opinion  that,  by  the  removal  of  a, 
few  trifling  obstructions,  it  might  be  made  navi- 
gable for  six  months  in  the  year  for  the  dis- 
tance of  300  miles. 

The  country  watered  by  this  river  is  very 
fertile,  and  rapidly  populating.  A  considerable 
portion  of  it  is  prairie,  but  it  is  not  destitute  of 
asuitable  supply  of  timbered  land. 

Mary's  river,  a  considerable  mill  stream, 
empties  in  the  Mississippi  about  5  miles  on  a 
straight  line  below  the  mouth  of  Kaskaskia 
river. 

Muddy  river,  called  by  the  French  the  river 
au  Vase.     To  form  an  opinion  of  the  rivers  qf 
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fills  country  by  their  width,  would  be  very  un- 
fair, as  what  would  be  considered  their  greatest 
defect,  is  in  fact,  their  greatest  advantage. 
That  natural  propensity  of  all  rivers  to  deepen 
their  channels,  has  here,  in  consequence  of  the 
loose  texture  of  the  soil,  full  scope  to  display 
itself*  The  result  is,  their  width  is  much  di- 
minished, but  their  depth  greatly  increased. 
By  this  moans  they  acquire  a  superiority  in 
point  of  navigation  over  many  rivers  of  twice 
their  apparent  size. 

A  superficial  observer  might  suppose,  from 
the  appearance  of  this  stream,  only  70  yards 
wide  25  miles  from  its  mouili,  it  to  be  one  of 
trifling  importance;  but  as  the  agricultural 
productions  of  this  country  increase,  this 
stream  must  eventually  become  of  extensive 
utility.  It  is  a  bold,  steady,  rather  inactive 
stream,  navigable,  for  at  least  150  miles,  for 
7  months  in  the  year,  and  at  all  seasons  navi- 
gable for  a  considerable  distance.  It  empties 
into  the  Mississippi  about  33  miles,  on  a 
straight  line,  below  the  mouth  of  Kaskaskia. 

About  40  miles  below  the  road  leading  from 
jShawnoetown  to  Kaskaskia,  the  river  divides 
into  two  branches,  the  eastern,  called  Big 
Muddy,  the  western  Little  Muddy. 

Clear  creek,  an  excellent  mill  stream,  emp- 
ties about  20  miles,  on  a  straight  line,  below 
ithe  mouth  of  Muddy. 

Other  streams  of  inferior  size,  might  be 
^enumerated,  emptying  into  the  Mississippi, 
suitable  for  mills. 
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The  Saline  river,  about  50  yards  wide,  af- 
fords excellent  navigation  for  more  than  half 
the  year,  as  high  as  the  U.  S.  Saline,  20  miles 
l>y  water,  about  12  on  a  straight  course  from  its 
mouih.  It  empties  into  ihe  Ohio  30  miles 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash. 

Grand  Piere,  Liisk  creek,  and  Big  Bay  creek ^ 
are  good  mill  streams,  but  not  navigable. 

Cash  river  is  navigable  upwards  of  60  miles 
throughout  half  the  year.  It  is  about  fifty 
yards  wide.  About  three  miles  above  its  mouth, 
it  appro9,ehes  within  half  a  mile  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  discharges  itself  into  the  Ohio 
about  d  miles  above  the  mouth  of  that  river. 

At  the  point  of  its  nearest  approach  to  the 
Mississippi,  a  considerable  depression  exists  in 
the  intermediate  ground,  and  during  the  high 
iloods,  the  Mississippi  discharges  a  consider- 
able body  of  water  through  this  natural  com- 
munication into  the  Ohio. 

The  tributary  streams  of  this  river  afford 
many  excellent  mill  seats. 

The  Liitle  Wabash.  Its  future  prospects  of 
navigation  are  unequalled  by  any  river  of  its 
size  in  the  west.  It  empties  into  the  Great 
Wabash  about  20  miles  above  its  junction  with 
the  Ohio,  and  18  north  east  of  tthawneetown. 
It  is  about  eighty  yards  in  widih.  This  river 
affords  several  remarkably  fine  mill  seats — 
One  within  2  miles  of  its  mouth,  with  only 
half  a  section  of  land,  and  no  improvement  but 
a  saw  mill,  sold  about  13  months  ago  for  twelve 
luousand  dollars.     By  a  dara  constructed  at 
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this  fall,  the  water  is  backed  about  fifty  miles, 
to  the  next  considerab^  shoal,  at  the  town  of 
Carmi.  Froni  this  it  is  backed  up  to  the  next, 
and  so  on  in  succession. 

The  legislature  has  incorporated  a  company, 
with  a  capital  of  g0O,OOO,  for  the  purpose  of 
removincj  these  obstructions.  When  this  is 
done,  which,  it  is  believed,  can  be  accomplish- 
ed at  a  small  expense,  this  river  will  be  navi^ 
gable,  at  all  seasons,  for  boats  of  considerable 
size  for  the  distance,  by  water,  of  120  miles  or 
more.  The  general  width  of  the  country  em- 
braced between  the  Great  and  Little  Wabash, 
is  from  12  to  25  miles. 

Fox  river  is  called  a  river,  and  marked  as 
such  on  the  maps,  but  it  is  only  a  bayou  of  the 
Great  Wabash. 


COUNTIES  AND  TOWNS. 

The  territory,  at  present,  is  divided  into  15 
counties. 

1.  On  the  Mississippi  river.  1.  Madison. 
2.  St.  Clair.  3.  Munroe.  4.  Randolph.  5. 
Jackson.     6.  Union. 

2.  On  the  Ohio.  7.  Johnson.  8.  Pike.  9. 
Gallatin.  ^ 

3.  Oil  the  Wabash.  10.  White.  11.  Ed- 
wards.    13.  Crav/ford. 

4.  Those  that  are  interior.  13.  Bond.  14, 
Washington.    15.  Franklin. 
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1.  MADISON  County,  is  bounded  on  th© 
north  by  the  uosurveyed  lands  which  approach 
within  5  miles  of  the  mouth  of  Wood  river— 
on  the  east  by  the  county  of  Bond — on  the 
south  by  St.  Clair  county,  and  west  by  the 
Mississippi.  It  is  the  most  northerly  county 
on  the  Mississippi.  This  county  comprehends 
a  part  of  the  American  bottom.  In  general  its 
surface  is  uneven,  alfords  some  prairie,  and  is 
allowed  to  be  fertile.  Its  streams  are  Wood 
river,  Cahokia  and  Silver  creeks. 

Several  ponds  are  formed  in  the  American 
Bottom,  by  the  Cahokia,  which  subject  the 
western  edaje  of  this  county  to  intermittent  fe- 
vers. This  county  is  at  present  populous  and 
increasing. 

Edwardsville,  a  flourishing*  yoong  town, 
is  the  seat  of  justice  for  this  county.  It  is  about 
8  miles  east  of  the  mouth  of  Wood  river,  and 
18  north-east  of  St.  Louis.  At  this  place  is 
established  one  of  the  United  Stales'  Land  Of- 
fices. The  leg:islature  have  granted  a  charter 
for  the  establishment  of  a  bank  at  this  place. 

Alton,  3  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
souri, at  the  termination  of  the  American  Bot- 
tom. 

St.  Marys,  immediately  below  the  mouth 
of  Wood  river,  and  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi.  Although  the  situation  of  the 
two  last  places  is  in  some  respects  favorable, 
they  have  been  but  recently  laid  out,  and  are 
almost  destitute  of  inhabitants. 

Three  other  towns  have  been  started  opposite 
iSt.  Louis.    In  entering  the  lists  of  competition 
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with  that  old  established  town,  they  entertain 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  being  able 
to  draw  from  St.  Louis,  that  portion  of  business 
which  it  has  heretofore  derived  from  Illinois, 
and  which  has  been  by  no  means  the  most  in- 
considerable source  of  its  support. 

The  Goshen  settlement  is  situated  between 
the  mouth  of  Wood  river  and  St.  Louis,  and 
may  be  said  to  extend  as  far  east  as  Edwards- 
ville. 

2.  ST.  CLAIR  County.  The  county  of  Wash- 
ington has  been  recently  taken  off  from  the 
east  end  of  this  county. 

This  county  comprehends  a  considerable 
quantity  of  very  rich  prairie,  however,  afford- 
ing a  suitable  proportion  of  timbered  land. 
The  American  Bottom  constitutes  the  western 
edge  of  this  county. 

Bellville,  a  pleasantly  situated,  healthy, 
and  rapidly  increasing  village,  is  the  seat  of 
justice  for  this  county.  It  is  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  noted  Turkey  Hill  settlement,  -t 
miles  east  of  the  bluff  which  bounds  the  Amer- 
ican Bottom,  6  miles  from  Silver  creek,  and  la 
Kouth-east  of  St.  Louis. 

The  respectability  of  the  settlements,  the 
fertility  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  the 
liberal  policy  adopted  with  respect  to  mechan- 
ics who  become  actual  settlers,  by  the  proprie- 
tor, governor  Edw  ards,  give  the  most  unques- 
tionable assurances  that  it  is  destined  to  become 
a  village  of  respectable  size. 

In  this  c»unty  is  situated  the  old  French  vil- 
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Ia2;e  of  Cahokla,  containing;,  perhaps,  500  in- 
habitaots,  but  declinin<;. 

MUNIIOE  County  is  small,  but  its  extent  is 
compensateil  by  its  fertility,  as  it  is  principally 
situated  in  the  American  Bottom. 

Haurisonville,  about  23  miles  below  St. 
Louis,  on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  is  its 
seat  of  justice.  / 

Fort   Charters  and   the   old  village   of  Si,i^ 
PhilippL  are  situated  in  this  county.  ,i 

RANDOLrH  County  is  the  oldest  in  the 
territory.      It   is  generally   rich.      Its   water^j 
courses    are    Prairie   de    long,    Horse    creek,.; 
Kemps  creek,  Kaskaskia  river,  Mary's  river, 
and  Buecu.  j 

Kaskaskia,  the  present  seat  of  government*  | 
for  the  territory,  and  of  justice  for  this  countyjl 
is  situated  on  the  east  edge  of  the  Americaa,| 
Bottom,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kaskaskia  1 
river,  five  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  one  and  j 
three-quarters  east  of  the  Mississippi  river,  in 
about  [at.  38°-    This  town,  established  by  the 
French  earlier  even  than  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, is  reputed  at  one  time  to  have  contained 
7,000  inhabitants.     When  this  country  fell  into  • 
the  hands  of  the  British  government,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  inhrtbitants  removed  over  the 
Mississippi,    and    established    St.    Genevive. 
When  the  United  States  subsequently  acquired 
the  sovereignty  over  this  country,  many  of  the 
remainder  Instened  to  remove  from  an  appre- 
hension that  they  were  to  be  deprived  of  theij* 
slaves,      So  that  this  flourishing  town  sunk 
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down  to  a  paltry  French  villapje.  But  within 
a  few  years  it  has  given  flattering  symptoms  of 
resuscitation.  To  form  an  estimate  of  its  fu- 
ture consequence,  from  its  age  and  present 
state  of  decay,  would  be  exceedingly  unfair. 
Considering  the  description  of  persons  who  con- 
stituted its  population,  and  the  almost  unsettled 
stale  of  the  surrounding  country,  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  it  has  not  acquired 
more  mercantile  importance.  From  its  advan- 
tageous situation  with  respect  to  navigation ; 
from  the  rich  American  Bottom  in  which  it  is 
situated,  and  the  fertile  country  up  the  Kaskas- 
kia  river,  which  this  place  naturally  commands, 
but  little  doubt  can  exist  of  its  becoming  a 
place  of  considerable  importance. 

The  country  around  it  is  populating;  the  so- 
ciety enlightened  and  improving,  and  nothing 
is  required  to  ensure  its  rapid  increase  but  a 
suitable  supply  of  mechanics,  especially  hous» 
carpenters  and  brick  layers,  who  could  not  fail 
to  meet  with  constant  and  profitable  employ- 
ment, with  the  additional  advantage  of  acqui- 
ring property  in  a  place  likely  to  become  valu- 
able. 

There  is  a  weekly  paper  called  the  "  Illinois 
Herald,"  printed  in  this  town,  which  is  the 
only  paper  printed  in  the  territory.  One  of  the 
United  States'  Land  Offices  is  kept  here.  At 
present  there  are  about  8  stores,  and  but  few 
mechanics  of  any  description. 

Pkaiuie  du  UocHEn,  a  French  Tillage,  is 
situated  about  12  miles  from  this,  in  the  Amer- 
v 
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icaa  Bottom.    The  inhabitants  subsist  chiefly 
by  agriculture.  i 

JACKSON  County,   immediately  south  of) 
Randolph,  commences  at  the  mouth  of  Mary's  ^ 
river,  and  extends  to  near  the  mouth  of  Muddy.  • 
The  general  face  of  this  county  is  rather  hiUy. 
In  this  county  terminates  the  American  Bottom. 

Brownsville,  the  seat  of  justice,  is  situated 
on  Muddy,  about  25  miles  from  its  mouth. 

UNION  County  is  the  most  southern  county 
in  the  territory.  Except  the  alluvions,  it  is 
high,  and  in  some  places  hilly — soil  very  fer- 
tile— the  banks  of  Ohio,  up  for  about  8  miles, 
are  subject  to  inundation.  The  seat  of  justice 
for  the  county  is  located  on  Clear  creek. 

The  town  of  America  is  situated  about  8 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  Ohio.  The  site  of 
this  town  is  really  beautiful,  elevated  about  18 
feet  above  high  water  mark;  banks  very  solid 
and  compact.  It  is  laid  out  on  a  large  scale — 
streets  at  right  angles,  one  an  hundred  feet  wide 
fronting  the  river — one  of  an  hundred  feet  run- 
ning through  the  centre,  and  the  rest  66  feet. 
The  proprietors  of  this  place  have  pledged 
themselves  to  make  a  donation  of  40  lots  to 
mechanics  who  actually  settle  and  improve. 

It  is  contemplated  to  unite  the  Mississippi 
and  Ohio  at  this  point  by  means  of  a  canal; 
and  the  company  owning  the  town  have  obtain* 
ed  a  charter  from  the  legislature  to  the  amount 
of  a  million  capital,  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  object,  with  the  privileges  of  banking. 
From  the  extent  and  fertility  of  its  back  coun- 
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try;  from  its  convenience  as  a  depot,  together 
with  the  wealth  and  enterprise  connected  with 
its  establishment,  we  may  anticipate  for  it  very 
flattering  prospects.  The  timber  of  this  point 
would  make  it  a  very  eligible  place  for  boat  or 
ship  building.  There  can  be  very  little  doubt 
but  this  will  become  a  county  seat,  when  a  di- 
rision  of  this  extensive  county  occurs. 

The  town  of  Cairo  laid  out  at  or  near  the 
immediate  junction  of  the  rivers.  It  is  contem- 
plated to  protect  this  place  from  inundation  by 
means  of  a  levy. 

JOHNSON  County.  This  county  lies  be- 
tween Union  and  Pope,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  Ohio,  north  by  Franklin.  The 
upper  parts  of  this  county  are  rich,  generally 
rolling,  in  soqje  places  hilly.  It  contains  some 
barrens,  but  no  prairie — abounds  with  cane  to 
the  south.  There  is  a  range  of  hills  M'hicli 
extend  from  one  eiid  of  the  territory  to  the  other, 
and  back  from  the  Ohio  three  or  four  miles. 
Beyond  those  hills  in  this  county,  are  found  a 
range  of  cypres  swamps.  The  water  in  them 
is  not  stagnant,  occasioned  by  springs  and 
small  streams.  They  always  have  outlets  into 
some  neighboring  stream.  By  deepening  these 
outlets,  they  might  be  effectually  drained,  and 
would  then  afford  the  richest  meadow  ground, 
or  rice  plantations.  The  seat  of  justice  for 
this  county,  has  not  y-et  been  permanently  es-« 
tablished. 

In  this  county  is  situated  fort  Massac.  This 
fort  stands  on  a  high  dry  bank,  and  commands 
a  delightful  view  of  the  Ohio.      The  great 
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breadth  of  the  river,  and  the  long  and  easy 
bend  it  makes,  without  any  obstructions  for  ll 
miles  above  and  5  below,  gives  a  most  noble 
prospect  to  the  eye,  and  a  sentiment  of  admira- 
tion to  the  imagination. 

'Ihe  French  had  here  a  fort  as  early  as  the 
year  1757,  under  the  present  name.  The  Uni- 
ted States  still  retain  their  property  in  this  fort, 
but  no  garrison  is  kept  here  at  present. 

WiLKiN&ONviLLE  stands  in  a  wide  and  beau- 
tiful curve  of  the  Ohio,  and  unquestionably 
aftbrds  one  of  the  most  beautiful  situations  ou 
the  river.  In  1801,  gen.  Wilkinson  established 
here  a  station  for  the  American  troops — no  ves- 
tiges remain  of  the  town  which  was  abandoned 
when  the  troops  were  removed.  This  land 
has  been  lately  entered  by  an  individual. 

POPE  County.  The  Ohio  constitutes  its 
eastern  and  southern  boundary  throughout  its 
whole  extent. 

The  seat  of  justice  is  Golconda,  which  has 
been  recently  laid  out  at  a  place  on  the  Ohio, 
called  Ferguson's  ferry,  below  the  mouth  of 
Lusk  creek. 

The  streams  which  water  this  county  ar« 
Tusk  creek  and  Big  Bay  creek.  This  county 
is  abundantly  furnished  with  springs.  The  soil 
is,  in  many  places,  very  rich — but  there  is  a 
large  proportion  of  second  rate  land. 

GALLATIN  County  is  bounded  on  the  south 
by  the  Ohio — east  by  (he  Wabash — north  by 
White — south-west  by  Pope — west  by  Johnson 
and  Franklin,  The  streams  which  irrigate  it 
are  the  Saline  river,  and  the  Little  WabasU 
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about  2  miles  before  it  empties  into  the  Great 
Wabash. 

Shawneetown,  about  8  miles  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Wabash — laid  oiM;  by  the  U.  S, 
Here  is  kept  the  Land  OiUee  for  this  district. 
This  place  has  a  bank,  styled  the  Great  Bank 
of  Illinois,  with  a  capital  of  §200,000,  char- 
tered by  the  legislature.  They  have  been  in 
operation  about  5  months.  The  U.  S.  Saline, 
in  the  fork  of  Saline  river,  is  13  miles  from 
Shawneetown,  and  the  same  distance  from  the 
month  of  Saline  river. 

WHITE  County,  situated  immediately  north 
of  Gallatin,  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the. 
Great  Wabash.  This  is  a  very  rich  county, 
affordingj  some  excellent  prairie,  and  several 
fine  mill  seats.  The  Little  Wabash  runs 
through  it.  Its  seat  of  justice  is  Carihi,  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Little  Wabash,  about  50 
miles  by  water  from  its  mouth,  and  about  35 
from  Shawneetown. 

EDWARDS  County  is  bounded  on  the  south 
by  AVhite,  on  the  east  by  the  Great  Wabash, 
and  partly  on  the  north  by  Crawford.  This 
county  is  very  rich,  affording  fine  prairie. 
The  seat  of  justice  for  this  county,  at  present, 
is  Palmyra,  about  3  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
White  river,  on  the  Great  Wabash. 

A  town  has  been  lately  laid  out  opposite  the 
mouth  of  White  river,  by  a  society  of  Method- 
ists, on  a  peculiar  plan,  with  a  view  to  the  pro- 
motion of  morality  and  religion  in  the  place. 

CRAWFORD  County  stretches  from  the 
Embarass  river,  which  bounds  it  on  the  south, 
v  2 
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along  the  Wabash,  which  bounds  it  on  the  east 
for  about  85  miles.  Its  width  varies  from  6  to 
25  miles.  There  are  a  number  of  excellent 
mill  seats  in  this  county,  on  creeks  which 
empty  into  the  Wabash.  The  land  is  very  fer- 
tile, intermixed  with  a  suitable  portion  of  prai- 
rie and  timbered  land.  The  most  noted  prai- 
ries are  Allisons,  La  Motte,  and  Union  prairies. 
These  are  of  convenient  extent,  and  very  fertile. 
This  county  is  attached  to  the  land  district  of 
Vineeunes,  and  is  selling  rapidly, 


FACE  OP  THE  COUNTRY,  SOIL,  AND 
PRODUCTIONS. 

It  is  an  assertion  which  may  be  advanced 
without  the  fear  of  contradiction,  that  taken  in 
the  aggregate,  this  territory  aflfords  as  much 
fertile  land  as  any  part  of  the  western  country. 
Even  they  whose  local  prejudices  enlist  them 
the  most  warmly  in  favor  of  some  other  spots, 
do  not  deny  it  this  justice.  This  territory  is 
neither  mountainous  or  flat — it  neither  groans 
under  ponderous  forests,  nor  is  it  as  some  say, 
who  care  not  what  they  assert,  all  prairie. 

Its  surface  is  generally  uneven.  From  the 
mouth  of  the  Wabash  to  near  the  mouth  of 
Ohio,  we  find  a  range  of  hills  extending  back 
4  or  5  miles.  These  hills,  in  some  instances, 
constitute  bluffs,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  100 
feet  in  height.  Back  of  these  hills,  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Johnson,  Pope,  and  part  of  Union,  we 
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find  a  range  of  Cypress  swamps,  of  moderate 
extent,  filled  with  clear  water  and  covered  with 
a  very  heavy  growth  of  cypress  trees.  In  the 
northern  parts  of  Union  and  Jackson,  these 
hills  are,  in  some  instances,  of  considerable 
size,  but  very  finely  adapted  to  wheat  und  In- 
dian corn.  In  the  north-west  corner  of  the  ter- 
ritory, the  hills  are  said  to  be  very  hir^h. 

The  bluffs  which  bound  the  American  Bottom 
are  from  one  to  three  hundred  feet  in  height ; 
the  side  frontingthe  river  is  perpendicular,  and 
the  lime  stone  rock,  of  which  it  is  composed, 
exhibits  the  effects  of  water,  to  a  considerahle 
height — they  slope  off  gradually  to  the  east  for 
two  or  three  miles.  The  soil  is  second  rate 
white  and  red  oak  land,  broken  very  much  with 
sink  holes,  and  covered  with  a  growth  of  prairie 
grass.  The  land  is  said  to  produce  wheat  very 
well .  In  general  this  country  exhibits  a  surface 
gently  rolling. 

The  Alluvions  are  formed  by  all  the  water  ^ 
courses — those  of  the  Mississippi  are  the  most 
extensive. 

The  American  Bottom,  is  land  wholly  made 
hy  the  Mississippi.  It  is  about  100  miles  in 
length,  and  from  3  to  6  in  breadth.  Although 
this  bottom  has  been  under  cultivation  for  up- 
wards of  100  years,  it  exhibits  no  diminution 
of  fertility. 

A  striking  feature  in  this  country  are  the 
prairies  or  natural  meadows — we  have  no  posi- 
tive data  for  estimating  the  relative  proportion 
between  them  and  the  timbered  land, ;  to  say 
that  they  constitute  one-fourth  part  of  the  ter.^ 
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ritorjfWould  not,  perhaps,  be  a  great  deviation 
from  tlje  fact.  They  generally  abound  most 
towards  the  centre  and  northern  parts.  In  the 
lower  counties  of  the  Ohio  and  those  of  the 
Mississippi,  we  find  no  prairies.  In  the  coun- 
try situated  on  the  Wabash,  they  are  of  mode- 
rate size,^  and  admirably  adapted  to-  farming. 
On  the  north  of  the  road  leading  from  St.  Louis 
to  Vincennep,  they  are  of  considerable  size:  that 
situated  bet>\'een  the  Kaskaskia  river  and  the 
Wabash  is  c&lled  the  Grand  Prairie.  Its  soil 
is  very  fertile,  but  its  extent  must!ong  continue 
an  obstacle  to\  its  settlement.  Perhaps  some 
future  colony  6f  Europeans,  who  would  deem 
it  no  hardship  to  cultivate  the  thorn,  or  to  ditch 
and  make  sod  feiices,  may,  when  all  other  parts 
are  located,  extend  the  benefits  of  cultivation 
even  to  these,  and  the  difficulties  will  be  consi- 
derably diminished  by  the  quantities  of  coal 
■with  which  they  are  said  to  abound.  The 
prairies  of  the  Kaskaskia  are  very  fertile. 
Those  on  the  Illinois  river  are  inferior  to  none. 

The  prairies  are  rising  rapidly  in  the  public 
estimation.  They  are  generally  richer  than 
timbered  land,  and  they  require  no  other  clear- 
ing but  what  can  with  ease  be  done  by  means  of 
ploughs. 

In  the  states  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  60  acres 
of  land  being  cleared  on  a  quarter  section,  is 
allowed  to  attach  a  value  to  the  whole  of  at 
least  S 10  per  acre. 

At  this  time  emigrants  have  it  in  their  power 
to  acquire  prairie  lands  with  a  suitable  propor- 
tion of  timber,  at  the  rate  of  2  dollars  per  acre. 
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And  Iheir  farms  are  at  once  in  a  better  state 
than  they  can  possibly  be  made  in  timbered 
land,  by  the  industry  of  several  years.  He 
also  derives  an  irainediale  profit  from  his  labor. 
In  addiiion  to  the  above,  the  settler  is  supplied 
with  an  excellent  range,  by  which  he  is  ena- 
bled to  raise  any  quantity  of  stock  at  a  small 
expense. 

The  population  of  this  territory  is  estimated 
zt  present  to  amount  to  about  40,000. 

There  are,  at  present,  the  strongest  induce- 
ments to  emigration.  The  facility  of  sicquiring^ 
property  on  very  moderate  terms,  and  opportu- 
nity of  having  a  choice  in  the  selection.  The 
exclusion  of  slavery  is  a  strong  inducement  to 
eastern  emigrants. 

Government.  The  form  of  government  is 
the  second  grade  of  territorial  government: 
but  the  probability  is  that  the  time  is  near  at 
feaad  when  this  territory  will  become  a  state. 


Tfie  following  directions  taken  from  an  expo&e 
of  Peyton  <S'.  Symmes,  Esq.  as  published  in  the 
IVestern  Almanac  of  1818,  contains  all  that 
is  necessary  in  entering  and  paying  for  lands 
helonsins  to  the  United  States. 


Terms  of  Sale  are — one-fouith  of  the  pur- 
chase money  in  hand^  or  within  forty  days  after 
the  location ;  one-fourth  at  the  end  of  two 
years ;  one-fourth  in  three  years ;  and  the  re- 
maining fourth  at  the  end  of  four  years  from 
the  time  of  entry.  On  each  of  these  instal- 
ments there  is  &  discount  of  8  per  centum  allow- 
ed for  every  year  they  are  paid  beforehand, 
(which  reduces  the  price  on  prompt  payment  to 
164  cents  per  acre) — and  an  interest  of  G  per 
cent,  per  annum  is  charged  from  the  dctte  of 
entry  on  all  payments  that  are  not  made  when 
they  become  due.  The  prices  are,  two  dollars 
per  acre  for  all  except  the  Reserves. 

Subdivision  of  Quarters.  All  public  lauds 
may  be  taken  up  either  in  sections,  fractions, 
halves,  or  quarters  ^  and  a  law  has  lately  pass- 
ed authorising  one-sixth,  part  of  every  town- 
ship (viz,  sections  ^,  5,  20,  23,  30,  and  33)  to 
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be  subdivided  into  east  and  west  half  fjuartersJ 
when  required ;  which  will  turn  out  to  be  a| 
regulation  more  likely  to  prove  beneficial  t»l 
the  purchaser  than   to   his   government;   for 
when  he  has  once  secured  the  best  half  of  a 
quarter,  he  will  be  likely  to  enjoy  the  use   of 
the  balance  as  a  wood  lot  (being  either  too 
small  or  too  worthless  to  invite  intruders)  for 
many  vears  thereafter. 

Locations  are  always  made  by  depositing 
with  the  Receiver  one-twentieth  of  the  pur- 
chase money  of  a  specified  tract ;  which  secures 
it  to  the  applicant  for  the  space  of  forty  days, 
and  holds  good,  if  no  body  applies  for  it  ia  the 
interim,  till  the  end  of  ninetv  days. 

Designations  and  Researches,  There  is  a 
special  law  of  congress,  which  enjoins  on  every 
applicant  for  land,  the  absolute  necessity  of 
producing  the  number  of  it  in  writings  to  the 
Register;  who  is  authorised  to  send  back  to 
the  premises  all  such  as  may  overlook  or  neg- 
lect this  laudable  provision.  As  it  is  known, 
however,  that  several  mistaken  entries  and 
troublesome  journeys  have  resulted  to  individu- 
als who  thought  proper  to  rely  on  memory  alone 
for  their  numbers,  it  is  expected  that  more  care 
will  be  observed  hereafter 

The  first  thing  to  be  performed  on  arriving 
at  a  suitable  vacancy,  is  an  examination  of  the 
corner  trees  for  the  number,  which  should  be 
set  down  without  delay  on  a  slip  of  paper; 
and  should  comprehend  the  specifications  of  j 
wlnxtcver  quarter,  section,  township,  range,  and  I 
situation)  are  found  to  identify  the  selected  I 
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spot.  Shoulil  the  figures  happen  (o  be  cut  out 
or  grown  over  at  one  corner  of  the  section,  the 
exHminer  sliould  proceed  over  to  the  WfA'f,  and 
so  on  till  he  finds  the  number  complete.  If  he 
is  unable  to  }»rocure  it  l)y  this  means,  he  may 
ascertain  it  of  the  neighboring  settlers  (if  aiiy) 
who  can  generally  succeed  in  determining  on 
the  tract,  by  a  reference  to  their  own  certiii- 
cates.  The  Corner  Trees  are  marked  with 
initials  somewhat  corresponding  with  the  fol- 
lowing example,  wljich  exhibits  the  junction  of 
4  townships  (in  Indiana  and  Ohio)  divided  east 
and  west  by  what  is  called  a  township  line,  and 
north  and  south  by  a  range  line,  or  meridian. 


West   R    1 

T  IG 

S  E  qv  S  36 


U  E  qr  b    1 

T  9 

West    R     1 


R    1  East  Theusualfoi-mofamemoran- 

r    5  dum  is  something  like  this — 

SSlSWqi-     North-Eastqr.'') 

s     h  iM  w  nr       of  Section  24  (  ,,. 

a    DIN  vv  qi  n  vMiami  rivers. 

-p    4  town       2  f 

\l    lEast  range   12 J 

In  the  name  ot  A  B  of  iliami  cy . 

Manner  of  entering  and  form  of  payment. 
When  the  numbers  are  thus  sought  out  and 
"})roduced  to  the  Register,  and  ascertained  by 
liira  to  be  vacant,  tliey  are  engrossed  at  largo 
in  his  book  of  applications,  w  hich  is  then  rettd 
to,  and  must  be  signed  by,  the  person  apply- 
ing— whether  it  be  for  himself  or  another  (lint 
he  makes  the  entry.  As  a  good  deal  of  dilK- 
eulty  has  sometimes  arisen  in  the  spelling  and 
translation  of  outlandish  names,  it  is  enjoined 
that  particular  care  should  be  taken  in  these 
respects,  by  such  as  depute  others  to  transaec 
their  business;  and  the  agents  thus  entrusted 
w 
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cannot  be  too  circumspect  about  M-hat  tract 
they  sig^n  for,  or  what  name  they  give  in.  After 
this  process,  the  quantity  and  date  are  inserted 
on  the  memorandum,  which  is  sent  by  the 
applicant  to  the  Receiver — where  the  money 
paid  oa  it  is  receipted  for,  and  the  paper  itself 
preserved  on  tile. 

Whenever  payments  of  any  kind  are  made  to 
the  Receiver,  his  receipts  must  invariably  be 
delivered  forthwith  to  the  Register,  who,  after 
ascertainini"^  their  accuracy,  and  giving  to  the 
purchaser  the  necessary  document  in  exchange, 
files  them  for  the  time  being;  and  transmits 
them  at  the  end  of  every  month,  along  with  his 
otfieial  Jieport'i,  to  the  General  Land-Office  at 
Washington,  in  lieu  of  a  receipt  for  the  first 
instalment,  he  presents  the  applicant   with  a 

Frinted  Certificate,  filled  up  with  the  namcf 
residence,  data  of  entry,  number,  and  situation 
of  the  tract,  quantity,  price,  amount  of  pur- 
chase money,  sum  paid,  balance  due,  and  the 
respective  periods  at  which  the  remaining  pay- 
ments must  be  made.  When  a  receipt  on  ac- 
count,  or  for  the  second  or  third  instalment  is 
handed  in.  the  Register  endorses  the  amount  of 
it  on  the  over  mentioned  certificate,  and  files  it 
along  with  the  rest: — and  when  the  full  pay- 
ment of  the  whole  is  accomplished,  (which  may 
be  done  either  at  Cincinnati  or  Washington,  as 
best  suits  the  proprietor)  the  Register  retains 
the  original  certificate  within  the  receipt,  from 
which  a 

Final  Certificate  is  made  out  and  forwarded; 
and  gives  to  the  holder  (whether  assignee  or 
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original  purchaser)  a  final  receipt,  which  ^ill 
command  the  Patent  (lo  the  bearer)  ^hetiever 
it  arrives  from  the  city,  whence  it  is  gent  rally 
received,  unless  some  error  is  discovered  in  the 
payment  or  c«nveyanee,  in  the  course  of  a  i'ew 
months  from  the  final  settlement  When  the 
Finals  arrive  at  the  general  iand-offie*',  the  cal- 
culations are  all  re-examincdj  and  in  the  event 
of  there  being  either  too  little  or  too  much  paid, 
the  certificates  aresentback  to  the  liegister  foi! 
correction.     With  the  same  view  all 

Trarnifers,  Testamentary  Documents^  <§.*c. 
are  there  scrulinized  by  the  commissioner, 
(Hon.  Josiah  Meigs)  and  returned  for  perfec- 
tion when  they  are  informal  or  deficient.  ]n 
relation  to  conveyances  from  one  person  to 
another,  there  has,  until  lately,  been  much  ig- 
norance, or  carelessness  displayed,  both  by  ma- 
gistrates and  assignors — and  there  is  still  a 
sufiicient  number  of  failures  to  render  it  neces- 
sary that  the  foMowisig  Forms  should  be  sub- 
mitted, which  it  is  hoped  will  be  duly  observed 
by  all  contracting  parties.  With  regard  to 
erasures  too,  it  is  improper  to  overlook  tliat 
they  are  never  admissable,  in  any  degree,  and 
must  always  be  accompanied,  when  they  have 
occurred,  with  a  formal  reconveyance  from  the 
person  who  relinquishes  his  claim: — for  it 
must  be  obvious  that  without  such  evidence  it 
is  impossible  for  the  Register  to  determine 
whether  this  summary  annihilation  of  right  has 
been  honestly  or  clandestinely  accomplished. 

It  may  be  further  observed  that  Location  lie- 
c&ipts  are  not  deemed  transferable  at  all;  and 
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of  consequence,  that  whoever  makes  sale  of  his 
deposite,  will  have  to  suspend  the  conveyance 
nniil  the  first  certificate  be  issued. 

Transfer  on  the  back  of  a  certificate.  For 
value  received  I  hereby  assign  unto  [C.  D.3 
all  my  right  and  claim  to  the  within  described 
land. 

Witness  my  hand  this  [i2th  day  of  Septem- 
ber 1817.] 
Acknowledged  by  a.  b.  in  the  presence"^ 

of  the  undersigned,  a  justice  of  the  I      .    ^ 
peace    in   and   for    the    county   of  [ 
[Hamilton,  Ohio.]  E.  F.  j.  p.  J 

An  acknowledgment  before  the  Register  is 
itself  suflicient. 

When  the  assignment  is  on  a  separate  or  at- 
tached paper^  the  number  of  the  tract  conveyed 
must  be  specified  at  large;  and  when  the  ma- 
ajistrate  is  not  present  at  its  exeeution,  or  certi- 
fies the  acknowledgment  on  a  different  sheet,  he 
should  do  it  somewbat  in  the  following  style. 
State  of  [^Okio,']  >  Personally appear- 

[IlamUton^  county,  5  ^  "  ed  before  me  the  un- 
dersiij;ned,  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  and  for  the 
county  aforesaid,  [A.  B]  who  acknowledged 
the  foregoing  transfer  to  [C  D.]  on  the  back 
of  a  certificate  for  the  [north-east  quarter  of 
section  24,  town  2,  range  13,  Miami  rivers]  to 
be  bis  voluntary  act  and  deed. 

Given  at  Cincinnati  this  [20th  of  Sept.  1817.1 
E.  F.  J.  p. 
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Certtjicate  of  Magistracy. 

State  of  Ohio,  1  ^  I,  J.  S.G,  clerk  of  the 
Hamilton  county^  5  court  of  commou  pleae, 
in  the  county  of  Hamilton  aforesaid,  do  hereby 
certify  that  E.  F.  Esq,  before  whom  the  over- 
mentioned  acknowledgment  of  a  transfer  from 
A.  B.  to  C.  D.  appears  to  have  been  taken,  wa» 
at  the  date  thereof,  and  still  is,  an  acting  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  for  said  county,  duly  commis- 
sioned and  sworn;  and  that  full  faith  and  credit 
are  due  to  all  bis  official  acts  as  such. 

r— ^-^-^  In  testimony  whereof  I  have  here- 
Cseal  of  1  unto  set  my  hand  and  seal  of  ollice, 
•j  the  V  at  Cincinnati,  this  20th  day  of 
(.county.  J  September,  A.  D.  1817. 

c^v--^  J.  S.  G.  Clk.  &e. 

In  the  event  of  a  Sheriff's  Sale,  or  any 
other  disposition  by  order  of  the  court,  either 
before  or  after  the  decease  of  the  proprietor,  it 
is  necessary  that  a  copy  of  such  order,  with  ther 
names  of  those  authorized  to  execute  it,  should 
accompany  the  transfer,  which  must  in  ail  such 
cases  convey  the  ripjht  of  the  parly  in  whose 
name  it  was  sold,  and  not  of  the  executors,  as 
too  often  liappeBs.  The  same  rule  should  bfi 
observed  in  relation  to  transfers  by  agents  or 
attornies,  who  must  always  furnish  the  original 
(or  authentic  copies  of  the)  docnmeuts  empow- 
ering them,  along  with  th^e  conveyances  they 
execute.  When  a  quarter  is  specialhj  devisect 
by  will,  a  certified  copy  of  such  document  will 
w  2 
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prpeure  a  patent  in  the  name  of  the  legatees  f 
put  where  this  is  not  the  case,  it  is  only  neees- 
|sary  to  forward  a  deposition  of  the  death  of  the 
individual,  and  of  the  existence  of  heirs  to  in- 
herit his  estate  (either  hy  will  or  statute  as  the 
ease  may  be.)  upon  which  the  Patent  will 
issue  to  me  heirs  of  the  deceased^  without  namins* 
them  It  should  be  especially  noted,  that  no 
transfer  can  properly  be  made  of  any  particular 
part  (such  as  the  east  or  west  half)  of  a  given 
tract,  nor  any  assignment  executed  so  as  to  con- 
yey  unequal  portions  to  the  several  owners. 
Where  more  than  one  are  concerned,  the 
Patent  is  always  issued  to  the  proprietors  "  as 
tenants  in  common,  and  pot  &s  joint  tenants;" 
leaving  it  with  themselyes  to  release  to  eacli 
other  their  respective  shares. 

Patents  are  all  recorded  at  Washington,  be- 
fore they  are  sent  out  to  the  land  office;  and  it 
would  iieem  therefore  npt  absolutely  necessary 
to  have  them  copied  a  second  time  in  their  re- 
spective counties  :  but  as  such  a  duplicate  re- 
cord would,  in  the  event  of  losing  the  original, 
bfe  more  easily  referred  to  than  the  other,  th^ 
convenience  of  the  measure  will  befouud,  per- 
haps, to  overbalance  the  expense. 

While  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  w^H  to  re- 
mark, that  all  Corrections  of  Quantity 
must  be  made  bsfore  the  Patent  is  obtained; 
as  no  alterations  in  regard  to  payments,  either- 
in  favor  or  against  the  purchaser,  have  been 
deemed  admissible  at  the  city  after  that  period. 
If,  therefore,  any  very  considerable  difference 
^hould  be  observed  between  the  contents  as  en- 
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tered  and  the  true  quantity,  the  surveyor  gene^ 
ral  at  ChilHcothe  (fi.  Tiflln,  Esq,)  must  be 
consulted,  and  his  authority  given  for  a  re-sur- 
vey, before  any  subsequent  return  can  be  re- 
ceived and  acted  on  by  the  Register.  Copies  of 
the  original  plat  and  field  notes  of  any  given 
tract  may  be  had  at  the  same  source,  by  enclo- 
sing a  sufficient  sum  to  cover  the  charges  and 
expense. 

Resales,  Forfeitures,  and  Re-entries.  When 
the  last  instalment  of  a  quarter  remains  unpaid 
at  the  end  of  four  years  from  the  entry,  there  is 
a  year  of  grace  allowed  by  law,  before  a  for- 
feiture or  re-sale  can  accrue;  and  at  the  expi- 
ration of  that  period,  if  still  in  default,  a  month^s 
notice  will  be  given  of  the  names  and  tracts  of 
delinquent  purchasers,  in  the  principal  papers 
throughout  the  district,  announcing  the  parti- 
cular day  and  conditions  on  which  they  will  be 
offered  at  public  auction  in  Cincinnati,  and  re- 
sold to  the  highest  bidder,  or  revert  to  the* 
United  States.  At  this  time,  where  three  in- 
stalments are  still  unpaid,  the  interest  and  ex- 
pense of  sale,  amount  to  within  a  few  dollars 
of  the  sum  liable  to  the  forfeiture;  and  of  con- 
sequence, to  most  people,  it  may  seem  the  best 
policy  to  abandonUhe  old  certificate,  and  enter 
again — but  as  all  persons  have  an  equal  right 
in  law  (though  seldom  exercised)  to  apply  for  a 
reverted  tract,  it  is  not  always  advisable  to  risk 
the  loss  of  the  land  for  the  sake  of  getting  rid 
of  the  interest;  asd  it  is  moreover  in  the  power 
of  unforbeariog  speculators  (who,  though  not 
,$)^umerous^  are  sometimes  found)  to  deprive  the 
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original  purchaser  of  even  a  chance  of  re-enter- 
ing, by  bidding  off  his  tract  at  the  sale.  In  this 
case,  however,  the  money  bidden  must  be  ad- 
vanced on  the  spot,  or  it  will  be  re-offered  with- 
out delay; — and  whatever  overplus  remains 
after  settling  the  sum  previously  due,  will  be 
surrendered,  ou  demand,  to  the  last  legal  pro- 
prietor. 

On  the  morning  of  a  public  auction  of  tbis 
kind,  (which  is  repeated  every  4  months — gene- 
rally  about  the  first  of  April,  August,  and  De- 
cember, but  varying  with  the  oft-altefed  peri- 
ods of  the  common  pleas  Terms)  it  has  been 
common  for  the  delinquents  to  procure  deposite 
receipts  of  the  Receiver,  to  be  applied,  at  the 
close  of  the  sale,  to  the  several  tracts  in  jeop- 
ardy. But  as  indeterminate  deposites  are  no 
longer  admissible,  it  is  only  necessary  for  the 
applicants  to  hand  in  together  specific  memO' 
randums  along  with  their  old  certificates;  and, 
after  going  through  the  usual  routine,  proceed 
to  the  other  ofl&ee,  and  pay  their  money  as 
before. 

If,  on  comparing  the  applications  handed  in 
with  the  schedule  of  delinquencies,  it  is  found 
there  are  two  or  more  competitors  for  the  same 
tract,  the  parties  must  decide  by  lot  upon  their 
respective  claims;  but  where  one  of  these 
proves  to  have  been  the  previous  owner,  it  is 
common  for  the  others  to  give  way  in  his  favor 
and  decline  a  draw. 

As,  from  the  press  of  business,  on  these  oc- 
casions, the  officers  are  liable  to  more  than  or- 
dinary mistakes,  it  becomes  more  particularly 
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the  duty  of  every  purchaser  to  examine  his  cer- 
tificate  before  leaviug  the  town,  for  the  purpose 
of  aseerlainiug  its  correctness,  or  pointing  out 
its  deficiencies; — and,  indeed,  it  would  eontri- 
hute  not  a  little  to  the  general  accuracy  of  the 
accounts  if  those  concerned  would,  on  all  occa- 
sions^ cast  an  eye  over  their  papers  ere  they 
are  out  of  the  reach  of  correction.  Sometimes, 
for  instance,  in  case  of  a  deposite,  the  certifi- 
cate is  inadvertently  filled  up  with  the  date  of 
the  Receiver's  receipt  for  the  balance  of  the  first 
instalment,  instead  of  the  date  of  location; 
■^vhich,  unless  attended  to  in  time,  may  cause 
the  holder  to  be  a  few  days  too  late  in  his  sub- 
sequent payment,  and  thereby  involve  him  in 
back  interest  on  the  amount. 

Double  Entries.  To  prevent  the  possibility 
of  fraud  in  the  office,  the  Register  is  debarred 
hy  law  the  privilege  of  either  entering  himself ^ 
(without  first  applying  to  the  Surveyor-Gene- 
ral) or  of  preventing  any  one  from  applying  for, 
atjd  paying  his  money  on,  a  given  tract,  how- 
ever certainly  it  may  have  been  taken  ujj  before. 
If,  therefore,  any  applicant  for  an  entered  tract 
should  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  official  map, 
on  which  all  locations  and  full  entries  are  de- 
noted with  the  letters  A  or  A  P  respectively, 
he  may  proceed  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
purpose;  and  whenever  the  name  of  the  pre- 
ceding purchaser  is  ascertained,  (which  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  sometimes  omitted  in  the 
class-book,  is  not  easily  referred  to  at  the  mo- 
ment, but  which,  if  not  sooner  come  at,  is  as- 
pertained  ia  due  time  ^  the  city)  he  can  trans- 
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fer  his  payment  to  the  purchase  of  some  other 
lot.  In  all  eases,  however,  of  double  entry, 
whether  wilfully,  or  by  mistake,  the  first  in 
course  is  the  true  and  only  legal  proprietor  of 
the  land ;  and  the  other,  if  he  buys  and  makes 
an  improvement  at  a  venture,  must  run  all  risks 
as  to  remuneration. 

Lost  Certificate,  and  Renewal.  Wlien  an 
original  certificate  happens  to  be  lost  or  de- 
stroyed, the  party  losing,  after  advertising  the 
same  for  three  weeks  in  a  public  newspaper, 
and  producing  an  affidavit  of  the  loss,  and  of 
its  being  unconveyed  to  any  other  person,  may 
obtain  a  duplicate,  at  the  end  of  three  months, 
from  the  Register.  Where  the  lost  certificate 
contains  a  transfer  from  a  previous  owner,  a 
deposition  to  that  effect  by  the  witnesses,  or  a 
duplieate  conveyance  of  the  land,  will  be  ne- 
cessary; unless  the  assignee  should  have  taken 
the  precaution  to  have  the  certificate  and  en- 
dorsements legally  recorded^  in  which  case  an 
0J!ieial  copy  of  the  records  will  suffice. 
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